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The TAFE National Centre for Research and Development held Its AMMtmeiit 
and Standards In Vocational Edncatton and TMInlnf conference/workshop 
from 1-3 October, 1990. The aim of the conference was to consider and clarify 
the major issues in assessment and standards in vocational education and 
training, including the identification of problems and suggestions for their 
solution* 

The conference was structured so that each day started with a plenary session, 
followed by small group discussion: workshop presentations were then 
followed further small group discussion; and each day then ended with a 
plenary session. Tliis produced a good balance of input, discussion f id 
working session. 

The conference/workshop was timely for very obvious reasons* It was attended 
by about 250 people drawn from a wide variety of traiiUng interests. There was 
vigorous discussion and a good range of issues aired. 

The report has been structured so that the discussion following a plenary 
paper or workshop can be immediately read* Group recommendaUons are 
included but. it must be emphasised, these are recommendations from one 
group only and so do not necessarily have the support either of other groups or 
of the TAFE NaUonal Centre for Research and Development. 

The conference was supported in p. very practical way by the Commonwealth 
Department of Employment Education and Training which funded the two 
overseas speakers: Dr Ute Laur-Emst, Head of Department Educational 
Technology/Comprehensive Studies in Vocational Education* German Federal 
Institute of Vocational Training; and Mr John Fuller, Head, Oualiflcatlons and 
Standards Branch. UK Ttalning Agency. 

Other support was given by the State Bank of South Australia* Australian 
Airlines and Nashua. The orgdnisers were Linda Allen and Gordon Tasker. 
The detailed editing of this publication was carried out by Penelope Curtin. 
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The inconsistency in vocational training systems between and even within 
States has for years impaired our natlcmal skill development programs. It has 
contributed in no small way to the natlon*s inability to gain a competitive edge 
in International markets: it has impaired the mobility and therefore the 
usefvilness of our workforce and also contributed to the very high percentage of 
losses in the skilled labour market. 

Clearly, something had to be done to address these problems; firstly, to 
improve the vocational training system through the applicaUon of nationally 
consistent standards, and secondly, to create an environment in which those 
who participated in vocational training were encouraged to remain in the 
vocation of their choice. 

The impetus for creating the National Training Board r^amt from two inter- 
related sources: 

• The first was the growing reaMsatlon that with less than 20 million 
people, the variaUons in our nation's vocaUonal training systems simply 
should not be permitted to continue. During the 1980s, the level of co- 
operation l)ctween the States was increasing markedly. Reciprocity 
agreements between the State training authorities, co-operaUve 
initlaUves involving the TAFE networks and the emergence of tht 
influence of the industry training networics were all poslUve responses to 
this dilemma* 

• The second* and possibly m^or impetus, came with the structural 
adjustment process, in particular, the requirement of the Industrial 
Commission in 1988. that industrial awards should comply with the 
Structural Efficiency Principle. 

Put Simply, every industrial award was to contain a career path with levels 
which provided opportunities for woikers to progress from entry to the peak of 
that particular career path* 

Matched with the career path concept was the need to establish training 
standards and programs to permit workers to qualify for movement between 
levels, that is, to progress. 

The combination of the desires and requirements of governments together with 
the advent of the Structural Efficiency Principle clearly indicated the need to 
provide a focal point which couM impartially preside over: 

• the identification or endorsement of standards related to career paths 
O . under the Structural Efficiency Principle: 
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• the nattonal move to a truly standards-baBed vocational training m^tem: 

• and finally, the implementation of that aystem to ensure th ? naUonal 
consistency in our vocational training standards. 

On the 28th /\pnl 1989, Minister DawiUns convened a special conference of 
ministers responsible for vocational training. At that Darwin meeting, the 
Ministers from the Commonwealth, the States and the Territories agreed to 
form the National Training Board. 

Now to the Board Itself 

In recognition of the fact that the States and Territories have CQnsUtuUonal 
power in relsHon to vocational training, it was agreed that the NaUonal 
Training Board would aol have formal statutory powers or accrediting 
authority. 

It has therefore, been established as a company limited by guarantee, wholly 
owned Jointly, by the Commonwealth. States and Territories. 

It operates within a framework of a memorandum of understanding entered 
into by the Ministers. Under this, all Governments have mf ntd to provide and 
accredit vocational training within the terms of the akill stan dards endorsed bv 
the Board. 

The Board has now l>een registered as a company and has established its office 
In Canberra, It met for the first time in February 1990, and meets at least 
quarterly in various locations around the naUon. 

The composlUon of the Board is: 

• a chairperson who is normally someone with an industrial backgroimd 
and. at the moment I have the honour to hold that posiUon; 

• two nominees of peak employers; 

• two nominees of the Australian Council of TTade Unions: 

• one nominee from the Commonwealth Government and from each of the 
States/Territories. 

The stafi' of the Board will be restricted to approximately sixteen persons. 
These will include: 

• a chief executive officer; 

• a development staff, including industry consultants; 

• a small administrative staff; 
Q • two staff to carry out the Board's responsibilities under the Training 
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Guarantee (Administration) Act 1990. 



T6 Mt or endorse national skill atandarda In conaultatkm and co-opeiBtlon 
with induatriea: 

• for oocupatkma and daaatficatlona In Industry or occupational 
awards determined by an industrial tribunal; 

• from entry levd to para-pro fes ilo n al : 

• core skills or other skills determined by industry; 

• to t aW advice from Industry and government or resources needed 
to devdop standards: 

• to promote conalatency and naturally the rede of the National 
Training Board: 

• to Ualae with relevant l>odles and provide advice as appropriate: 

• to ma f'^tf*'^ a register of national skill starKlards: 

• to perform the fimctions of the training advisory body under the 
Training Guarantee Act 

Standards endoraed by the Board will act as benchmarks for: 

• Industry bodies; 

• Statc/Temiofy education and training IxmUcs; 

• the register of Australian tertiary education (RATE); 

• the Australian Committee on TAFE Curriculum lACTC); 

• accrediting/approving bodies; 

• bodies whldi certify skills: 

• bodies for the recotfoltlon of overseas skills* 

Hhus fitf , I have discussed whv the NTS came into existence, its composition 
and its functions. 

I wouki nosr like to turn to the sutifect of national skill standards - the hyw 
snd sbit issues related to those standards* 

In terais of how. 1 must ei iphaslse that the Natkmal Training Board will not 
Q generally. Itself, devdop skin standarda* Rather, Its primary role will be to 
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consider proposals brougjbit forward by Industry and to determine whether 
these should be endorsed as national standards. The NTB will thus provide a 
focal point far the development endorsement and implementation of 
standards. 

The Board's staff Includes industry omsultants wko will work closely with 
industries. They wiU pnvvlde guldiaiice arid advice with the aim of ensurl^ 
that industry standards are presented to the Board In an appropriate way. 

State and Territory governments are central players as they have and will 
retain constitutional responsibility for the regulation, accreditation, 
certification and much <tf the provision of vocational training. They have, 
however, undertaken to pursue these activities within the framework of the 
skill standards endorsed by the National Training Board. 

Before leaving the question of |^ow. I would remind you that there are two 
categories of skill standards: 

• the core standards * these with national applicability; and, secondly 

• other standards which may be enterprise, region or State based. 

It will neither be possible nor desirable for the National Training Board to set 
standards for the full range of skills and Industrial awards. Rather, It will 
mainly concern itself with core or essential standards. This will ensure that 
Industry and the States and Territories retain flexit^ty to devetop and add 
elements to i>^it local or specific needs. The Board may however, ratify 
addlMonal standards where this Is required by t2ie relevant parties* 

Having made the point that it is Industr/s responsibility to develop its own 
skill standards, I acknowledge that the Nattonal Ttalning Board must take the 
lead and provkle direction for this task. To that end, the Board has recently 
circulated a discussion p^ier en Lltled 8sttiii< Hatloiial Skill Standafds to in 
excess of 2 000 interest^ parties throughout Australia. Final consultation Is 
yet to occur and decisions made - however, the standards development and 
endorsement process Is likely to encomp&ss the following facets: 

• a framework of key competence statements; 

• an agreement on a range of development methodologies: 

• general agreement on the format and content of standards: 

• finally, an agreement on quality assurance measures to ensure the 
integrity of the system* 

The consultadon processes relating to the discussion paper are progressing 
and therefore, I don't wish to anticipate the outcomes* It may be however, 
useful to provide some further comments arid I emphasise that these are only 
preliminary comments on how we may approach our task - In partnership of 
course, with employers, unions and government. 

^ . 7 
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There are currently two facets or reference points for vocational training. The 
first Is the Industrial occupation levels established under awards. The second 
Is the existing credentlalUng or certification process which has been with us for 
some time* 

There are however, advantages in reaching outside these perspectives to 
establish an impartial benchmark for vocational training. The European 
Economic Community and the United Kingdom have both done this. Tlicy 
tried other methods to establish equivalence b e tw ee n wo r kers who move 
between nations* ll»ey tried equivalence of credentials; arid they tried 
identliyirig equivalence of wages or Industrial classlfica^^ In their 
e3q)ertence, the use of these reference points has proven unsuccessful. 

In the end. they turned to a system of five key competency statements which 
permitted all vocational training comparisons to he based against these 
impartial benchmaiks. Ihls meant that those responsible for vocational 
training did not need to compare occupation with occupation* to compare wage 
system with wage system, nor did they have to determine equivalence between 
varying standards of credentials or o^tlficates. 

The real advantage of a firamework of key competence levels which stands 
separate from specific industry occupation classifications and credentials Is 
that it pnMdes an impartial reference p<mit Career paths mqr be aliened to 
these levels or parts thereof * So too. may credentials. The dcvetopnient of 
such a firamework is not aimed at diminishing the Importance of the Industrial 
relations focus. Nor is it aimed at driving the credentlalUng process. 
Rather, by providing long-term and impwtlal reference points, it m^ assist in 
reducing future rigidities in this nation's vocational traln^ It may 

also assist the mobility and portability of our workforce. The potential 
advantages of an impartial framcwoilc are worthy of your consideration and we 
would welcome j^iir comments. 

I now turn to the second issue, that of the process and methodology by vMch 
standards should be developed* From the outset I would like to say that the 
Board does not intend to be prescriptive in these matters* Vocational training 
standards may be developed by ai^ number of bodies or organisations. These 
maybe: 

training bodies established under State and Terrltoiy legislation: 
the Industry training committee network; 

bodies established tiy the Industrial partners, to promote the progress of 
award restructuring; 

bodies established under industrial awards (such as in the metals 
industry ; 

industry and professional assodadons; 
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Rather than bdng prescrtpttve as to who develop Btandards. it Ib 
suAtested that we should adopt criteria which ensure that standards are 
developed in the best Interests of the Industry* These criteria will include the 
requirement for the development body to: 

• properly represent the industry; 

• have effectively consulted: and 

• have consulted on the resource Imfdicatlons associated with development 
and Implementation where appropriate. 

We consider that in most cases the development should be undertaken on a 
bipartite basis that is. involving both employers and the unions. 

Ideally however, the development should be on a tripartite basis where the two 
parties are Joined by the governments who will invariably have legjislattve and 
resource responsibilities for the implementation of resulting programs* 

In terms of methodology, we would intend to be even less prescriptive again. 
There are many methodologies which are approi^te for the development of 
standards. Our desire is that the methodology l>e appropriate to the industry 
and that it has been effectively applied. Before leaving the topic of pn>cess and 
methodology, the Board has considered a number of impcwtant Issues wfalcli 
are central to developments. 

These include: 

Hie need to maintain a focus on achieving an outcomes-based svgtem- 
Far too often, perhaps for very good resource reasons, there wlU t>e a 
temptation to slip l>ack into the traditional Inputs systems: to stari 
talking in terms of hours, days or years of training* The focus on 
demonstrable outcomes should be maintained. 

The second issue is the need for g|mp p^^ in the system. Standards- 
based training will often have to be delivered and assessed in the 
workplace* It Is therefore inappropriate to produce it in a complicated 
format. It would be coimter-productlve to create a sophisticated systcin 
that simply fell down because of the relative lack of sophistication at the 
point of delivery. 

The need to avoid gend«r and other bias. The Industry restructuring 
process and the move to a starulards-t>ased system presents us with an 
opportunity to redress the bias of the past. Putting aside the emotive 
issues it is simply common sense that we take this opportunity to reduce 
the leveled bias so that those who have been disadvantaged by past 
practices may bt t>etter positioned to make a more positive contribution 
to the economic well-l)eliig of our nation. 

'9 h; 
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• Ibe need to maintain a fecum on the future. Gtven the geatadon period 
for piDgrem devek^pment and the length of wine programa. It may occur 
quite often thai a pn20ram t>etng devdoped todJ^ 

some 6-7 yeara 

If we do not maintain our focua on the future, if we don't take account of 
future technology, then it la quite likely that the peof^ who graduate next 
week will be extranely well trained for the laat decade but hardly prepared for 
the decade tbey now &ce. 

Having touched on the potential for a framework of competence tevela, and also 
on the methods and procesaea which will contribute to the development of 
atandarda. I would now like to mention the poaalbte fonnat and content of 
standarda. These mattera are still under consideration. However, they are 
central to our future undertakings* 

Firstly, to achieve a truly standards-based system: 

• we are talking about competence and assessment: 

• we are talking about outcomes and notloeuU- 
In definitional terms, the Board consklers that: 

• competence la related to the ability to perform the actlviUes within an 
occupation or function to the staiulard expected in employment* 

Hiis is the key and we should use it as a test statement for all our vocational 
training endeavours. Some may ai^, "Whafa new7 but that may disclose a 
misunderstanding of ihe difference between outcomes and inputs* For 
example, any vocational training system based on a set time is likely to be 
inputs rather than outputs-based* To talk In terms of years or hours of 
training denies the differences In human ability, applieatkm. dedlcatlcm and 
motivation* Fec^ may be able to demonstrate competence much earlier than 
in a preacrlbed timeframe. Others may take longer and be fwccd to drop out 
because of time Umltatkms. Even worse, they may be forced through the 
tralr;lng scheme at a lower than desirable cmnpetence level. 

Output or comp etence is thf kgy and systems baLcd on inputs should be 
AVQldfil- 

This is a much wider concept than that currently accepted in some sections of 
Australian induatry. It embodies the ability to transfer skills and knovrtedg^ to 
new situations within an occupational area. It enonnpasses task skills, which 
many Australian devetopmenta have concentrated on. Izul. in addition, it also 
add^^esaes: 

• task management skills (for management of the group of tasks to achieve 
the overall Job fimctkm); 

^ ^^^^ * contingency management akllls (for responding to breakdowns in 



routines, procedures and sequences); 



• Job/role envirtmiiient sklUs (for responding to general aspects of the work 
rale and environments, such as natural constraints* wwldng 
relationships and the work organisation). 

The development of half an effective training system would have limited 
usefulness and, unless these four interrelated components arc addressed, this 
is the likely outcome. 

Let us now look at one devebqnnent model. The key to this model Is the 
elimmt ftf comnetence together with the related performance criteria. The 
element of competence descrlhes what can be done - it is an action, behaviour 
or outcome which a person should be able to demonstrate. It is the basic 
building block and It Is Identified through the process of analysis adopted by 
the developer. Performance ffll^ ^ turn are descriptions of the standards of 
performance required for the successful completion of the element of 
competence* The elements tpg^er with the performance criteria build or 
contribute to units of competence - identifiable and discreet end fiinctlons, if 
you like. Furthermore, the occupation level is made up of the required units of 
competence and, as I indicated earlier, there may be a number of occupational 
levels appropriately aligned to the key competence level. 

The final issue which the Board is required to address in the process of 
endorsing national skill standards Is oualltv assurance. Although I don't wish 
to go into detail at this time it is dear however, that In order for the Board to 
satisfy Itself that national^ consistent standards are being implemented, 
assurances will be required in relation to: 

• the effectiveness of training delivery: 

• the credibility of assessment processes; 

• the arrangements for monltoriiig or validation; 
« the integrity of the credentlalllng process: and 

• the system for review* 

How does the work of the TAFE National Centre for Research and Development 
fit in with all of this? Pint I would Uke to acknowledgie the support given by 
the Centre during the setting up of the NTB. In many ways, the structure <^ 
the NTB has been modelled on that of the Centre, Second, ccmtlnved good 
communication between the two organlsatl<ms will be essential and. as 
Chairman of the Centre Board as well as of the NTB. I shall be able to assist In 
this. The Centre Is Australia's national vocational educatlcm and training 
organisation, and is also an Important data base* It has developed good links 
with industry and conmierce as well as with government departments. The 
Centre has two broad areas of activity * to undertake and encourage research 
and devefopment projects that are of natkmal significance to TAFB« and to 
disseminate information on research and devekjpment in TAFE. In recent 



years, the External Coroultliig Division has successlutty earned substantial 
sums of mon^ to supplement the Centre*s cove ffrant thereby brmdening its 
activities and its influence. The National Training Board will require some 
research to be undertaken and the Centre could be an approjHlate body to do 
that work* There seems to l>e little point in there being more than (me group 
doing national training research. Rdatkmshtps still have to be wt»ked out bc:t 
I suggest that there must be good co-operation and co-ordination between the 
NTB, the TAKE National Centre and the Australian Committee for TAPE 
Curricultim. Also, stronger links will need to be estaMiahed betw^ the 
Centre and COSTAC, These arp important days and the number ot skilled 
researchers within Australia is limited. We must use those we have as 
efficiently and as effective^ as possible. 
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Oenenl 

Each group was given a Ust of four questions relevant to Grabam Slee's paper 
which they could use as a starting point to generate discission of the paper. 
Some groups adhered to this framework while others did not, their discussion 
focussiiig upon etements of the paper they believed to be controversial, or upon 
broader issues within the changing context of vocational education and 
training. 

Discussion Ooestlons 

(i) How will the functions of the National IValnlng Board (NTB) affect your 
organisaUon*8 activities? 

This question was basically used as a means to explore the role and 
responsiblliUes of the National Training Board and its relation to 
vocational education and training. Some of the issues raised included 
the following: 

• will the NTB be yet another bureaucratic organisation or will it act 
as a body v^ch truly serves Australia's best Interests by setting 
and co-ordinatliig national skills standards across the States and 
Territories? 

• the role of the NTB is crucial in devetoptng a nationally consistent 
vocational education and training system* The Board will need to 
work rapidly to explain its role and organisation, 

• what Is its relationship to the Australian Committee on TAPE 
Curriculum (ACTC) and State/Terrltoiy accreditation bodies? 

• the NTB could produce standards at a national level in line with 
nationally accepted practices but its role is to endorse standards 
not to develop them* FWthermore* the Board is currently 
developing criteria for standards but there is a lack of skilled 
expertise in this area« a problem which needs to be overcome If the 
Board's task is to be successful, 

• a problem may exist with the NTB*s acceptance of the UK model 
mrtiereby wa^ are linked to levd of competence* This is unique 
and may provcdce smie interesting questions. 

one group disagreed with Graham Slee and argued that the NTB's 
mechanisms whereby States deliver according to set skills 
standards does not necessarily mean that there needs to be 
unifimnity m training pra^rsfiis. There can be unifiormity in policy 
and in learning outcomes without unifarmity in i iructures across 
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States and training programs. 

How do you ar ocational training atandards bdng developed? 

Again, thla question was used aa a starting point in the discussion of 
standards and their importance in national vocational education 
programa. Issuea dlscuased included the following: 

• the development of national standards will have a significant 
impact on training insdtutlona and TAFE alleges and their 
Importance and significance should not be readily discounted, c.g 
materials, methodology aiKl aaaesament 

• the cost-benefita to the Australian economy will be substantial if 
common standards/courses are Implemented. 

• as for the standards themselves: 

they should be baaed on a skills competency audit to build 
up skill profiles. Different Industries may use diffierent 
techniques, for example* national conaultatlon process jji 
small groups of industry experts; 

they should not be too vague* broad or general; 

their development necessitates designing aasessment 
mechanisms. Workplace assessors need to be trained to 
assess competency in non-TAFC components; 

their devetopment will also have a significant impact on 
induatiy in terms of the time and money expended in 
establishing standards as well as the financial contribution 
towards the coats of training: 

will they be applicable to all enterprises in the same 
induatiy? 

NTB standards should have supporting skills such as 
communication and conceptual skills built into them. 

• in the context ot the development of performance atandantot the 
NTB has indicated that these will be devetoped by industry but 
what does the term Industry enocmipaaa? This may complicate 
the issue. The Importance of Induatiy conaultatlon with the 
TAFE/tralnlng sector In the devekqpment of atandarda waa 
emphasised. 

• national standards and therefore national programs take 
considerable time to be developed. In a dd i t io n , the difference 
across the States and Tenttarles needs to be accommodated. Bu 
it mtiat be kept in mind that the small Australian population can 



support too mucli dlveralty within national coutms. Die process 
of national coane devek^xnent (a natural outcome of the 
devek^unent ri national standards) needs to be dartfied and 
streamlined, and In addition take into account transfierability and 
national I'ccognltkm. 

• furthermore, the resource Implications of national programs need 
to be addressed: iiidustry must acknowledfle its re^>oiisibillty in 
this area. Perhaps a national resource planning process Is 
necessary. 

(ill) Does anyone In the group have relevant eq>eriences they can draw on by 
way of example? 

This question promoted little discussion from the groups with only one 
example of relevance cited; the Commonwealth Put>Uc Service is 
presently undertaking award restructuring and is experiencing 
difficulties In writing standards for managers. 

(iv) Is Australia's assessment baM presently adequate to the task? 

Answers to this question were divided, with some groups saying yes, 
others no. One group who answered W then qualified this answer by 
dtlng a case of a successftil program - Work Skill. Other issues raised 
Included: 

• TAFE may have to become an assessment advisory organisation, 
but in consultation with industiy. TAFE/industry co-operation 
therefore needs to improve* 

• significant resources are required for eflTectlve implementation of 
competency-based assessment* 

• competency-based assessment can only be carried out by industry. 

• one group argued for a criterion-referenced approach but CBT 
doesn't grade people and this may oe desirable In some Instances. 
In this ca^ it may be useful to incorporate a non-referendng 
element to accommodate this. Is there room for higher level (not 
Just pass/fiBOl) grading in CBT? 

• Issues of assessment of prior leamlr^<* are important; also perhaps 
there exists a need to assess secondary school com^tence before 
entry into vocational education. 

Ocnml Dtsensstoiis KMntdaf fratt Ofahaitt 81m*s Pftper 

The workshops generated heated discussions on topics relevant to various 
aspects of Oraham Slee's paper and to the competmcy-based training and 
vocational education debate in general. These issues were: 
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TiM f«te of vowtioMl tntalatf prarldm, mom parttenlMlj TAHB tSTttamt 
in thit changlwg tnSalmg cltmaU with If wnphtate on •kUto dswwiiitmnt 

• TAPE is ^ctng a dual dialknfle In that It hat the role of providing advice 
to induatiy on CBT. tnit It must also develop awareness of. and skll!s 
with CBT amonfpt its ofwn teachers: 

• industry management Is being challenged to look at past practices and 
place more value on training. Also, who pays for enhanced vocational 
training? Should it be financed from the pubUc purse or frxrni industry? 

• issues (tf quality, artlculatum and accreditation* Effective articulation is 
partlcularty Important In areas such as englneenng (e.g. metals) In order 
to allow movement from trades areas to associate diplomas: 

• as far as curriculum and syllabus development are concerned, a 
tripartite approach must be used because the curriculum la also going to 
be used by Industry trainers: 

• this sldlls of teachers/trainers are critical for success. Staff development 
an(^. skills upgrading are essential elements In the implementation of 
enhanced training programs, as Is initial TAFE teacher training. 

Competeney-based training 

• there exists a need to reverse the historic regimentation of the vocational 
education system. The system now needs flexibility and adaptability and 
a change in the role of teaching. With competency-based* self-paced 
learning, teachers will become facUitators; 

• the concepts of modularisation and multiple entry and exit points are 
desirable elements of CWT; 

• consulta tion with industry is essential in the design of CBT courses. 
Secondaiy schooUiig 

• secondary school students are not equipped with the skills, knowledge 
and attitudes needed for entry into the workforce; 

• TAFE/educatlon interface ahould support some industry input into the 
secondary school curriculum: 

• what about Introducing prevocatlonal training Into secondary schools? 

• the concept of ccmipetency-based training and its ^plication could also 
be Introduced Into secondary schools. 

Issnas of access aiUl eqnlty 

• the pace of change places an emphasis on the need to address equity 
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2Mi;&3. Women, NBSB people, AburtglMl «nd dlMbied people must have 
access to hlg^ aklllft levels. It is essential to ensure that economic 
imperatives don't complctdy dictate the directions of the future with 
sodal Justice strategies fitting in vAim pos&ible: 

access will be a ma^or problem for country students* A flexible deliveiy 
approach must be encouraged and accorded equal status with normal 
delivery methods. 
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Your conference and workshop on Aa a aaamtn t and fttendarda In 
Voeattoaal Bdncatkm aad itaiaiag focuaea on a complex problem which 
is quite familiar to all those who are working in vocational education affairs 
In the FBG. Ihe main features of our initial vocational education are the 
'dualism* and the state*recognlsed' standardisation of: 

• occupations at the skilled worker, businessman, admlnisti^tor or 
craftsman level; and 

• vocational qualification profiles and training outline? for companies as 
well as for schools. 

In this regard the 'German model* differs firom many other national 
education systems. Learning In schools and learning In the world of work 
(in-company training) slde-by-slde. Is typical In the *dual system'. There are 
various social, cultural and political reasons for the evolution of such a 
vocational education system and for the fact that standardisation of 
vocational training has been the tradition since the begtimlng of this 
century. Both are results of historical processes, social conditions, and 
personal initiatives. 

In consequence the 'German model' cannot be transferred to another society 
without modification* or without awareness of the cultural and political 
background. Simple ^export* or 'Import* does not work. Therefore the facts, 
considerations and eiqM^lences I will speak about should help to Identify 
the advantages and disadvantages of the ^German model' from xBUE P^^ of 
view. Then you can weigh up which Items of our model could be useful for 
the solution to your problems of formulating and implementing national and 
cross-Industrial vocational standards in Australia. 

International co-operation in vocational education and training is gaining 
increasing significance. In Europe the growing exchange of theoretical 
and practical information has Its essenOai roots In the plarmed economic 
European integration in 1992/93. But this trend towards co-operation Is 
not only observed in Europe. We all participate in a world-wide 
Intematlonallsatlon on various levels and In many areas: cross-cultural*' 



'state^recognlsed' means recognised by the Federal Government so 
the standards/regulations are national ones concerning the 
vocational training in the companies. 
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learning becomes more and more impoitant* A clear piece of evidence for 
this Is your inviting a representative of the Federal Institute of Vocational 
Tlralnlng of Gennany to speak at this conference and discuss educational 
problems with you* 

I intend to give you a survey of our standard-based vocational education 
and In doing so I will concentrate on the following issues, in which you 
probably are moet interested: 

• state^recognised occupations as a reference system for vocational 
standards; 

• methods and procedures for developing standards: 

• some problems of assessment; 

• important aspects of implementing standards and transforming them 
into training programmes. 

To solve these problems, different approaches are possible and available. 
So I will mention In the context of each issue, some alternatives and then 
focus on the 'German model* and Its evaluation m the light of the current 
European integration. 

8tate*rscogniso4 Ocenpatloiis as a Referancs Sijstem for Vocational 
Standards 

A first question to be answered concerns the reference system Oa Jie 
standards. To which Items or firamework should the standards be related? 
There are - in my opinion - three options; 

• The standards refer to concrete task groups on a definite competence 
level. These tasks are Job modules which can be combined In 
different wi^. The complexity of these tasks potentially varies within 
a wide range, from sinqde small elements to tsroad task areas. With 
regard to the decline of Tli^kwlsm* that we are observing in German 
companies, (and this oouM be a worid-wide trend in work 
organisation in al? industrialised societies), reasonable tasks with a 
rather high complexity should be principally aimed at as reference 
units: 

• Knowledge, skills and abilities which are assumed to be needed as 
qualification bases for an occupation area without a narrow 
relationship to concrete tasks or worlq>laces are standardised; or 

• The framework is based on state-recognised occupations. That means 
that the standards are linked with definite groups of several kinds of 
tasks and the corresponding qualifications needed, which together 
form an occupation (or 'profession* as we s^* This is the ^German 
model/ 
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In Ocnamy there cxtat toOmy 377 mso^ilMd tldUed occupatioiui . The 
mifite bm been rmarkabljr reduced tn the pMt 20 yean. Each 
oocuptttim la feMffttQir deacrfbed tay Its main fcaft^^ 
ooe of IS a»<«lled *o6ciJ4Mtt(mal ft^ 

si%^^4i^»%*i>^i cQ^neertqC. "dectrtcal eogmeefing*. Iiealth and body care* or 
'a^rftculbire*. F tolto eniwic each oc cup a t io n ia defined by a vocatlonai 
r^uiatkm wbMi preacrtbea tbr contenta (taaka) and quaUflcatfonp to be 
tau^ and to aoq<ilre« and the Jme In which thia shoukl happen. I will 
explain theae nvcatknal r^ulatlona later on. 

The ^wclal advantafea of occupation ndated atandarda lie - In my (^pinion - 
In the foDowtng aapecta: but It la paramount that they - the occupations - 
aie broadly dealtfned tnoofit and that they take Into aoooimt the 
tndlvlduara needa. 

• Occupatlona are connected groups of taaka which form a polymorphic 
quaUflcatkxi profile and hence a quite broad basis for performing a 
variety of concrete Joba. 

• Occupations have long-tenn relevance and are Important 
fundamentals for continuous education and learning. 

• Occupations ^ant the acceaa to a definite level of payment - 
reeo^iiaod by Industry and unions - and locate the Individual in 
aodety by awarrilnfi a apedflc social atatua. 

• Occupations therefore protect In a special way the individual s 
Interests and ensure social and educatkmal privileges. 

On the other hand we must be aware of the risk of Uie inflexibility 
aaaodated with theae recognlaed occupatlona and the procedures required 
to estabUah them. They are highly complex packagea of tasks and 
qualllkxilona: accocdlnitfy they cannot easily be changed. Every time a 
renewal of an occupation or even the recognition of a whole occupational 
flefcl tiecnme^) neceoaaiy due to irmovaUona in technology or work 
i n ynlfathm , or to chaoflea m tmnttal cultural and aorlal dlmenakms (e.g. 
chaii^ attitudes of youftg people towards work arid leisure time, or the 
IncnMing knowlec^ atandard and age of adiool leavers), much manpower 
and Ume must be eapernhMl to cany out thia ivofk. Bealdea this* some 
occupatlona * pairtteularly tiadttlonal crafts with a kmghlatory - are to some 
degree Yeatatant* to any aubatantlal change* In conaequence great efforts 
on the educational aodal and political levels must be made in these cases 
to reach more adequate and forward-looking qualification standards. 

With regsrd to the rapid development in the -vortd of work and the necessity 
to an aw u ellldent^ and qukldy often unfonaeeable challrrigpa. flexifalllty 
and adaptsMMsr beoonw more and more inqioftant oapettM of es 
educational system. Hi^ spedaUaatlon in primary vocatfonal ec atlon 
and tralnli^ la unprachictlve and oontradlctoiy to tti^ 
u n ce rtain ty of future work requirements* Ibe Increaaing demand for 
flcxfbdity and for coping with new. unknown work situatlona was, and Is - 




in Gennany - a dedstve reaaon for now designing occupations with a 
rroiarfcaHy rf tMka and g iialiaMtln na than befiare. New social. 

Intellectual and mottvmtlonal abilities like autonon^t 'syatem thinking, the 
ability to cofnmunlcate and oo-operate, creattvtty and ao on. are added. 
RirtHa fbnnatlon and personal devek>pinent are Integrated In a holistic 
concept A good example fiorsuc^ieorganlsMkm and 1^ 
German vocational standard concept Is the innovative structure of the 
occupational fiekl 'mechanical engineering. 

And what happens in the European Community? Do all countries go In the 
same direction? We observe In many oountrlea (e.g. England, FVanoe or the 
Netherlands) the same tendency to broader genoal abilities including 
vocatlor«al training concepts. However, the typical German system of 
standardised skills occupations Is not directly comparable to the other 
national systems and structures and vice versa. Eveiy country has its own 
model. The 12 countries of the EEC have now agreed to describe job- 
activity profiles on five key competence levels.' They will be used as an 
operatlonalised daaslficaU^in system which may allow better aas ea a m ent 
and effective comparison rif the output of vocational training (and also of Job 
experience) in the dlfferer.t European countries. Tb the wwk world this 
clearly related approach seems more promising than the first attempt which 
aimed at determining the equivalences of acquired qualifications proved in 
examinations and fixed In certificates* a {Mnocedu: e which has turned out to 
be highly laborious. It la assumed that the real job-actlvltles In the various 
countries have much more In common than the vocational training 
progranunes. However* such an Instrument of comparison is not linked 
with mutual recognition of the certlficates/vocattonal qualifications. This is 
a politi al decision not yet made. 

Methods and Procedures f6r Devsloiiliig Standards 

There are a variety of methods for preliminary analyses to develop 
vocaUonal training standards; e.g. task, functional or occupational 
anatyses carried out fay using more or less extensive observation 
scales and/or questionnaires to seek representative samples from Job- 
holders: eiqM^' rating to Identify the abltttlesl)ehliid' the observed 
activities In performing a task; case studies; ^curriculum conferences' to 
construct and to legitimate qualification profiles etc* 

Each of these methods for gathering and evaluating data has advantages 
and disadvantages; therefore each of them has critics and followers. In 
Germany a special scientiflc methodotogy foi devek^ilng the educational 
regulatlcms is not <^BciaIly prescribed, but a basic agreement exists. 
Usually a combtoatlm of quantitative and qualitative methods is applied. 
The experts in the Federal Institute decide (after consultations with 
representatives of unions, employers and ministers), which method in a 




Ihls is one of the important tasks of the CEDEFtDRE (in Berlin) to 
lupport and manage the devek>pment of such comparison 
Instruments. 
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given case is appropriate and can be effectively uaed under the prevailing 
drcumatances. 

Although free choice in methodology exists, also in other countries* it is 
none the less relevant which one Is actually applied* because the method 
Influences strong^ the quality of data gathered and therefim ultimately the 
vocational programme. The following aspects should be taken Into 
consideration: 

• Hie findings must not be restricted to the present situation: validity 
and 'reliability' with regard to future changes should be aimed for 

• Work is a dynamic, interactive process with Interrelated tasks, 
activities and people. According^, Investigation should not be done 
througlh the perspective of *lsolated* places of work, neglecting that 
they together form a complex network* A contextual and 'ssrstemlc* 
understanding of work processes is necessaiy which takes Into 
account In-company Informational Integration CCIMl. 

• The description of work situations should not be reduced to special 
(techiUcal, economic, etc*) tasks and skills. General social, 
intellectual and emotional abilities must be Included, because 
characteristics such as teamwork, communication, making 
Independent decisions, plarmlng and organising work on one's own, 
are Important aspects of eflBdent performance. 

• The Interests and goals of Industry* commerce and trades cannot 
solely determine the framework whereby vocational standards and 
learning alms are defined. Those doing the wwk - their wishes, goals, 
experiences and competencies must not t>e ignored. Vocational 
training should also contribute to personal development. As a 
consequence, vocational standards should not be formulated without 
reference to cultural and social conditions and changes. 

The findings of many 'classical' methods of occupational anatyses are one- 
sided and don*t take account oi future devetopments: nor are they complex 
enough to match a holistic concept of vocational education. The objectivity 
of and generalisations made from representative research results and which 
are often claimed as very Important advantages, are - in my opinion - ugj; 
the essential conditions for developing vocational standards and currlcular 
concepts. The exactness of these finding tempts decision-makers to believe 
that they have a solid and reliable information base. In foct this is often 
only a small although exact detail of the present work reality which can. 
however. k>se its significance npUOy by new means of production/work, 
changes In work structure* Innsompany organisation* or through product 
innovations and new customers' requests. Research finding* are overall an 
Information base - neither more nor less. In the next step educational and 
political decisions must be made. How does this happen in Germany? 

For each recognised skilled occupation vocational regulations and 
examination requirements are formulated in an often time-consuming and 

O 
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difficult negotiating proctM between representattvet of employeni* 
federationa and unions* Both social partnen sit around the taMe and 
diflcuas the qualifications needed for an occupation on the basis of research 
findings and practical experiences. This discussion is soinetimes marked by 
different ot even controvoalal educational and social ideas. However* in the 
end employers and unions must agree* Once agreement 2s reached, the 
consensus4>ased vocational regulation is confirmed by the Federal 
Government (the Federal mlnlstiy concerned). This ordinance then 
describes 'm^^^^^^tn qualification standards' and every firm which {Mnovides 
vocational training is obUged to desi^ its progranmie arcnmd these 
prescriptions* Ihe school as partner In the dual ^stem also desl^is its 
currlniU outlines to acccwd with the traliilng regulatlona. This means that 
overall, the vocational educatkm system in Germany is quite strongHy 
influenced by the occupational system - by management ADSl unions - 
compared with other naUonal education systems, particularly those which 
have only a school -based vocational education without systematic 
participation of Industry, either in the construction of standards or in the 
vocational training itself. 

In Germany therefore, the wide discrepancy - often observed in other 
countries - between qualifications needed in work processes and 
quaUfications acquired in vocatlcmal education doM not exist to the same 
degree* Nevertheless, vocational tralrilng or vocational regulations in 
Germany are not always and in every case perfectly adapted to the realistic 
requirements* However the discrepancy is far less dramatic than in other 
systems. Moreover, we are continually rethinking this issue - as mentioned 
above. The congruency between vocaUonal training objectives and current 
work requirements is certainly a crlUcal issue* 

Back to the ^minimum qualification standard'* What does it mean? It 
certainly does usi mean a low qualification level. The requirements 
established in the vocatKmal regulations are rather hlg|i: they were even 
raised in past years due to the new qualification demanis of Industry and 
commerce* Therefore more often nowadays firms complain that the 
standards are too high and that slow and weak learners are stretched too 
far: a minority claims the opposite. But eveiytxxly is free to qualify 
trainees better than officially required, and indeed many companies realise 
this and aim for a very high tevel of competence* 

Compared with the qualification level in other European countries the 
competency expected firom a skilled worker fthe Facharbdtcrl. 
businessman or craftsman in Germany seems to be quite ambitious* 
However, it is difficult to make a clear general statement on this issue 
because of in-system differences, and In addition an exact comparison 
between the countries is not yet possible* 

'Minimum standard* means, that every company or supplementary training 
organisation undertaking irUtlal vocatkmal training must qualify the young 
people at least to this level* Each trainee is entitled to this minimum 
standard. Nevertheless iinfestlgattons carited out by the Federal bistltute a 
few years ago on a representative sample of companies showed that a 
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number of films - often small or medium ernes - were, and are not able to 
keep perfectly to the standards and rules* 

Itierefcm, the governmental support of these firms is a priority. So-called 
*supra-cxympany training centres* are built up and financed by the Federal 
Government and are advised by the Federal Institute. 

Developing standards is something which is not *done once forever". Asa 
consequence of technical, organisational, social and cultural changes, 
standards must be checked and revised. (Ihis is one main task area of the 
Federal Institute,) Besides new general qualifications like co*operatlon. 
communication, autonomy or flGdbility, new contents must be included, 
e.g. knowledge of work organisation, (rfenvinmmental pollution and rules or 
^iTocedures to avoid it interdisdidinafy inlbrmatton on *nelg;hbouring* 
professions (e.g. the mechanic learns something about electrical engineering 
and electronic controlling and vice versa: the electrician learns something 
about machine tools or production technology). 

With regard to European integraUon, so-called 'European qualifications' are 
worthy of discussion. There are two main questions: 

• Which special qualifications are required in order to work in another 
country? These may be to speak and write in a foreign language 
(indeed there are a number of different languages in Europe)^ and to 
have some knowledge of the work conditions as well as of social and 
cultural characteristics of the other country. A clear decision in this 
area has not yet been made; and 

« Which qualifications are needed for difierent Jobs in tint same 

occupational family or Held? These qualifications in common could 
form the basic training programme or the core curriculum in an 
occupational field of each countiy* In Germany such a broad 
vocational basic training esdsts. The discussion of this kind of 
'Euroqualiflcation' also continues. 

Some FirMsms of Assessment 

problems of assessment accompany the whole procedure of developing, 
implementing and using vocational standards. Ihey appear at the 
beginning when the relevance of qualifications for actual and future needs 
shoukl be estimated and they gain high Importance with regard to 
examinations and certificates in between, and at the end of educational 
courses. 

The impossibility of forecasting exactly and reliably the future qualification 
needs is meamiiAiile recc^Used and accepted by most cxpe^ On the other 
hand it is necessary to k>ok into the future (and esqierta in vocatlmal 
training HMiulre that future aspects must be taken into account). The 
sohitkm wfaldi was found in Germany to this problem was the reductkm of 
specialisation in vocatkmal training and the increase in support for perscmal 
devetopment - as described above. Therefore* these kinds <rf assessment 
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difficulties are omcome to a special d^ree* But others iq^>ear or are atlll 
being discussed. 



I wUl focus here on two topics only in the context of vocational 
cacaminatlons*: 

• flTBtty, on some difficulties in the 'objectivity' of assessment: and 

• secondly* on the growing problem of assessing general personal 



Twenty yeani ago we observed an *ot>|ectivily moweroeni* in Germany. The 
examinations in vocational training and education seemed to be carried out 
in a rather individual wi^, although the examination requirements art also 
fixed in the vocational regulations. The questions asked and the concrete 
work tasks to be perfonned varied from town to town, from Bundesland to 
Bundesland (I exag^rate a little). In this situation voices demanding 
standardised examination questions became louder* 

This request was met by another, an economic one: the interim and final 
examinations require a lot of time, personnel, energy and money* Tb reduce 
these expenses, computerised examinations were recommended and 
accepted by the chambers <rf industry and commerce whldi are - as well as 
the crafts chambers - responsible for vocational examinations in Germany. 

For several years, partlculariy when used in association with the renewal of 
vocational regulations the computerised questions have become more and 
more discredited. The following are arguments against them: 



These questions (yes-no* or 'multiple choice! are over-simplifications 
of the real tasks/situations; they are one-sided, not practice-oriented 
enough and do not match sufficiently the qualifications needed* 



In spite of vocational standards, in-firm training (as well as school 
education) can vary within a wide range depending on the competency 
and inotivatkmoftrairierft, the concrete Job tasks a firm has to 
perform, the equipment and soon. In small and medium-sized 
companies where training-on-the-job* (not in sep. rated training 
workshops) Is usual, the same qualification can be acquired through 
diflerent work experience. The standard question neglects this fact. 



TTiere are two examinations in vocational training, the first after 2 
years (interim exam) and the second, that is the fllnal examination. 
This examination encompasses a written and an on! exam and a 
concrete work task. 



abilities. 
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• *Ot:4ectivtty' as an abatract and fonnal requirement of asaeaa mcn t may 
pnxluce more li^uaUcc than an examinatkm which takea the apedflc 
learning candltkma and fadlltlea Into account 

Asaeaament baaed on knowledge of Isolated* Itema or the availability of 
simple operatlona and skills has Umt a ^reai decree of support A holistic 
approach to vocational training which emphasises the necessity ct complex, 
forward-kxddng quallflcatlona la now preferred. 

In addition, a newproUem of aasesament haa an>eared due to the 
Importance of "persmal skills* such as co-operation, atitononqr* plaimlng 
and organising one*s own work, social sensitivity etc* How can these 
persmal abilities which are grounded In sociaIisatio:i conditiona be tested? 
Should they be examined anyhow? The dlscuasic /i on thia iasue has not yet 
found a final solution: the opMons are often coritrovenla]. In fact thk ^ a 
very difficult and sensitive problem, which will be analysed and discussed 
through theoretical and prtictical perspectives in the coming years. Rather 
simrle and pragmatic asaeaament instrumerts and procedures have 
meanwhile been developed (e.g. observation scales). Several pn4>osals on 
new kinds of exam tasks have been made and recently apirfled or are under 
systematical Investigation. These tasks must also allow the evaluatKm of 
social, methodical, and motivational ablllttea akmgside the assessment of 
special skills. On the other hand, auch an assessment should avo«d general 
statements on the individual's personality. 

This is one side of the problem; the other side concerns trainers and 
members of the examination board* they need information enabling them 
to perceive and assess these complex abilities In a reasonable and 
differentiated maimer. Without additional courses they will not be 
successful in doing this and this has a serious implication: it is generally 
known that examination requirements and practice have a great impact on 
the actual organisation, objectives as well as on the sut^ect matter of 
vocational training. That means that f he examinations reflect what Is gomg 
on in the concrete programmea. Therefore, when the new qualifications are 
not in any way tested' or taken into a^scount in the examinatkm taaka, they 
lose relevance for those undertaking vocational training as well as for the 
young people. This is an essential fact which must be realised. 

Importaat Aspaets of Implamaatlag Mandaida and TraAsfonnliig them 
into Cnirleula Ontlines and Training PftigKammes 

hi Germany the vocational regulations are. as outlined above, statutory 
orders of the Federal Government Once enacted every firm or vocational 
training organlaatlon la oUttged to fcdkiw them. These rules describe a 
'skeleton curriculum* with training goals, teaching contenta based on a 
holistic qualification concept and an eatlmated time achedule required to 
carry out the vocational training. 

The implementation Into actual practice Is not merely achieved by 
publiahlng the vocational ordinance in the governmental bulletin. It Is here 
that the real wwk begins; that is, transforming the regulations into efficient 
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in-company vocational training programmes. The same process starts in 
paralld m the scho(ds whkA have adopted curricula outlines. 

What steps must be taken? Which questions are to be answered? 

Hie *8kelet)Cm curriculum* in the vocational regulation must first be 
tranafiimied by ihe experts responsible In the companies into a concrete 
training plan which Is adapted to the prevailing conditions. In 
Implementing this concrete training plan the dcdstoi-makcrs must address 
the following questions: 

• Where can the various qualifications be best acquired by the trainees? 
For eacample, In training workshops or at the woiidng place* In one*s 
own company or in a •supra-company training centre? Which 
workplaces deliver the best teaming chances? In which sequence 
should these workplaces be used by the trainees? General and 
specific questions of learning organisation must be settled. 

• Are the trainers (teachers) competent enough to teach the new 
contents and quaUficatlons? Generally, at least a special but often a 
fundamental further training becomes necessary* This additional 
education includes technical subject matters and also educational 
Issues* For a long time only spe^ skills were taught and the 
educaticmal aspects remained largely neglected* However* In the past 
years the significance of better and more adequate learning models 
and strategies has been recognised* As a consequence actual 
^training of the trainers* programmes stress the Improvement of 
educational competency* 

Another aspect of preparation often missed, concerns the lack of actual 
work experience of trainers* ihts is especially a imblem for those who do 
their educational Job over many years in separated departments or in 
training workshops of an enterprise. Ihey have lost contact with the world 
of woili and do not exactly know what is going on In the current industrial 
context* They need to 'frMhen up* on woik experience* 

In other European countries, for example li lYance, this problem is partly 
avoided by an 'alternating concept*. The trainers work about five years in 
the training department then they return to the working area where they 
came from. Other enterprises (and trainers Institutes) {dan periods of 
practical training for their trainers. In Germany, teachers In vocational 
schools suffer much more from lack of working practice than most in- 
company trainers, but the latter also need actual work experience* 

A further question: Is there a need for additional liwestment in 
equipment and machinery to keep to the vocational regulations? This 
question has gained increasing Importance In the past years due to 
the advent of informatkm technokigy and its significant impact on 
work requirements and work organisation* Computer literacy, 
progranuulng and handling computerised machines or flexible 
production systems are new qualifications which can be only learned 
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by actual expcrimct working with the computer or the numerically 
ocmtroUed machine - at the veiy leaat with the hdp trf'timulatore* In 
the beginning of the training* 

The dlacuaalon about the *best learning environment' waa atlmulated 
In Germany by the iafik coat of theae modem computer-baaed 
production syatema. To buy machinea orily Iot training purpoaes 
aeema to be an unacceptable Inveatment fot many companlea. 
Including the big ones. This economic argument meets with 
educatkmal conslderatkms stressing the wwkplacc aa the moat 
efficient learning environment. In Germany we are obaerving today a 
atrong tendency to accept thla polnt-of-vlew. Fifteen yeara ago the 
oppoalte was favoured - especially by educational eiqperts in 
unlveraltlea and other adentlfic Inatltuttona* So. many people arc 
now wondering why they have changed their mind radically. But 
there are good reaaona to rethink tfc^ 'okl* Ideaa. 

• Undoubtedly to learn in a real working situation under the 
usual conditions of wcnic performance is quite different finom 
learning In classroomB or in training workahopa* In such 
learning aituatim dedalona and actMtlea have useful results, 
but also not anticipated side-eflRecta* The young people do not 
work tnr nothing*, but for a realistic aim: for example, to seU or 
to repair something, to construct or to write something - in 
which somebody else is Interested. This facilitates often much 
more than senseless homework* or repetitive exerdaes in a 
training workatu^). Moreover, the trainee la involved in a wholt 
woridng process. Mistakes, he/she makea, have effects on 
workplaces of cr^lleagues; so he/she must tiy to behave as 
respcuisibly, and reasonably as possible* Furthermore, 
communication and cO'<^)eraticm beccmie neceaaary. In all, for 
many tralneea learning In real aituaUona aupported by a 
competent job-holder or a trainer, the learning/ training 
environment is much more relevant and exciting than learning 
under school conditions. 



On the other hand, the opportunltlea to learn through real work 
are often reatrlcted; for example, working on an aaaembty line 
or in a hlg^ automated pfoductlon proceaa where nothing la 
seen but rurming figures and Unea on a acreen and where the 
trainee carmot do anything - seems to be senseless and 
Ineffective. Therefore a general 'do^natlc' preference for 
leamlng-on-the-job Is aa problematic aa pure achool-baaed 
teaming off-the-job. IVainers must be able to evaluate the 
learning chances of different places and altuatlona of work. 
They have to learn how to comUne them in view erf the acquired 
competency level and they muat know how to complete the 
training on-the-job through aupplementary theoretical help. 

• And last but not least which training or learning methods are 
moat likely to achieve the quallflcatton goala and alao fit the 
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target group? The longtime recommended and practiaed 
training methods in vocational training have ismarkably 
changed in the last five to ten years in German companies^ 
especially in the ones. The traditional concepts of training 
by demonstration and imitation by instruction and infonning. 
seem no longer to be accepted as the most effective strategies. 
We observe a parorfigm change in which the trainee takes the 
active role in the learning process. This means that personal 
experience - to tiy something out in his/her own way, to ai^ly 
his/her own learning strategy and to explore new situatlona are 
all strategies that are gaining fimnir. Sctf-controlled and self- 
organised learning, social learning, learning in a team, 
'discovery learning are the modem and promising approaches 
used to acquire the complex qualifications, since autononiy 
caimot be gained by instruction; co-operation must be 
experienced and cannot be learned by listening to the speeches 
of the trainer; a sense of responsibility ml^t not only be 
demanded but the necessary competency and conditions to 
show it must be established. There is a change in educational 
thinloit^* However, the 'everyday vocational training* often 
follows the traditional principles: further education of trainers 
must still be urulertaken to meke progress. 

Analysing this situation three conclusions are to be made: 

• Qualification standards tmderipring development should not be 
performed without reflecting on alternative educational concepts. 

• The 'users' of the standards, (ttiat mr ''ns teachers and trainers) must 
be prepared early enough to do their new job. 

• Several teaching and organising aids, learning materials, films/videos, 
descriptiona of exami^ how to teach in the new way etc. should be 
available to support the implementation process. Research prq|ects 
and "pilot prefects' (so-called Iblodettversuchel should be carried out 
to locate and evaluate infuivatlve as well as practicable educational 
concepts. Such supportli:^ tasks arc being performed In several 
departments of the German Federal Institute of Vocational Training. 

How does the situation stand in relatkm to the educational innovations in 
other European countries? Is there the same 'new wave* in educational 
concepts and technology? I am afraid that I caimot give a reliable answer. 
Surely, in the other countries also girat efforts are bdng made to improve 
vocational training methods. Unfc/tunately we have not been in a position 
to survey this issue due to a lack of systematic cross-country research in 
thisfleM. 



Uniform Vocational Training in Piititrs Knrope? 

Will the 'German model' dissf>pear due to tlie European integration? 
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^ No, that is not intended. Early attempts in harmonisatkin foiled. Each 



nattonai vocational education aystem la related to a specific ecomnnic and 
(KKrlallnfraatnictureand taareaijdtof alonghlator^ llierefore 
the European countrtea do not agree in m andarrtmim the gyatcms: they do 
not want to eqiiallae the nattonal dlfferencea. The new European slogan la: 
•variety in un. y. 

More Important and mon efficient la the exchange of Information and 
experience, multinational co-operation to find reaaonable solutions to the 
actual difficult proMems by which each country la confironted; for example, 
how to imimn^ the chalices of the unemployed by retraliilng? How to 
support women to re-enter the labour market? How to gain more 
consciousness of the narrow relation p between work and natural 
environment and how to acquire comv ency to solve the environmental 
problems? 

Also cross-cultural learning In vocational training affairs should be the main 
goal* In observing and analysing the strategies and developments of other 
countries, in evaluating their successes and their failures we all have the 
chance to learn and to make progress in our own national educational 
policy and practice. Step-by-step there will be a better understanding of 
educational policy and practice (tf other countries * and perhaps at the end 
of this process there will be a specific kind of harmony? 

The future European policy will not be limited to the 13 countries of the 
European Community: we have to look to East Europe, and to sup(>ort 
those countries in developing a vocational education and training concept 
which aims to develop a autonomous personality living in a democratic 
society. Such a strategy helps to achieve not oiily economic progress but 
also to promote a human and social structure of the Intended European 
House. However, Europe is only a part of the worid. In the face of 
gjobalisatlon we need good relations with overseas cotmtries: we should 
exchange more and more information and concepts with our long distance 
neighbours', like Australia. 
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UlflTKD KDIGDOtI IKBVOSIB IN gOALIFICATKMS AND STANDARDS Df 
VOCAnONAL TRADIINO 



John Puller 

Head of Oualifications and Standards. Employment 
Department Training Agency 
United Kingdom 



Good morning Ladies and Gentlemen. I am delighted to be here in Adelaide for 
this important conference, and I am most grateftil to your Department of 
Employment Education and Training for inviting me and airangliig my visit 
here. I have been aware that work in this country on the definition of 
standards and qualifications was rurming in similar directions to that in the 
United Kingdom* I am anxious to learn from your experiences, and I hope that 
in explaining my own work that you will find interesting parallels with your 
own. I propose to speak for some 30 minutes with the help of some OHPs 
before taking points and questions. I shall try to avoid too much UK Jargon. 

I propose first to say a few words about the current education and training 
scene in the United Kingdom. Then I shall describe our work to produce 
reformed vocational qualifications, and why we are engaged upon it. 1 shall 
then talk about some of the issues we are having to face in completing the 
work, before closing with a few words about the qualifications scene in the 
European community as a whole. 

I suspect that our key issues Li education and training are not so dissimilar to 
yours. Increasingly, we have highly competitive market competition in which 
technology is widefy available to all. and where the only difierence between 
individual companies, and increasingly between countries, is the competence, 
the quality and the skilled performance of the people employed. 

Successive UK Governments have tried a variety of approaches to the skill 
supply over the last 30 years. We have not yet found a permanent 
arrangement to secure adequate quantity and quality of training that can deal 
with times of both hig^ and low unemployment: We had for many years, 
industrial training boards which involved employers and trade unions in each 
of our m^jor industries, raising funds throu^ an industrial levy and 
redistributing these in the form of grants* Between 1974 and 1986 we had the 
Manpower Services Commission which involved the social partners in the 
machinery of govenmicnt. During this time the Oov«:^nment provided funding 
to maintain ntmibers in apprenticeship schemes, to run adult retraining 
schemes available to all indtvkluals. and to devetop and implement our youth 
training schemes. Goveriunents have atwqrs felt that employers are 
contributing insufficiently either to meet their own needs or the needs of their 
industry or community* 

We are now embaridng on a completely new Initiative - the establishment of 
Training and Enterprise Councils fTBCs). These TECs are similar to Industrial 
Training Boards in that they attempt to divide up central responsibilities - this 
time on a geographical basis rather than on defined industries or sectors. We 



are laying great stresa on the key role of employcra In leading the new TECa. 
They wiU have fuU reaponalbility for dellvertng g o v er n ment-hindcd programmea 
In their k>caUtlea and there will be aome 80 covering the whole of EngUnd and 
Walea and atmilar arrangementa In Scotland. So the TECa will be reaponafble 
for aecuring delivery of vocational training and educatta Butwr 
need to make aurc that they have a national atmcture of quallAcatlona in ordei 
that their activities can be property channelled. Thla brings me to the UK 
reform programme. 

The advantages of at'^ndarda-baaed training have been emphasised In the UK 
for many years - indeed thia featured aa a component of the 'New Training 
Initiative' (NTI) which signalled a new direction in training in 1981. It la 
however, only aince 1986 when we began to dcvctop a m^}or reform to our 
Youth Training Scheme that we have ofganlaed on a national t>asis. 
development work towards standards and qualifications. 

We realised around this time that by comparlaon with rome of our major 
competitors the UK woriiforce was significantly under*qualifled. (See Figure 1 
We recognised our need for a competent and better qualified workforce, and 
that an improved system and structure of qualifications was necessary to 
assure the quality of the workforce* We had many vocational qualifications on 
offer and a complete structure of academic qualiflcatkms nmning through O 
levels at 16, A levels at 18 and degrees taken at universities - but virtually no 
systemaUc links between the 2 structures. Indeed many felt that our 
qualifications structure got in the way of effective learning rather than assisted 
it. (See Figure 2.) 

Let me briefly describe the system as it existed in 1986. We had - and indeed 
still do • several naUonal independent validating and examining bodies offering 
qualificaUons across all the diifferent industries* At higher levels, professional 
institutes often run examinaUons to ensure the quality of their profession is 
maintained. Increasingly however, industry training boards and similar bodies 
were setting themselves up to define and measure individual performance 
against standards. The system was unstructured and veiy difficult to 
understarul. (See Figure 3.) 

The were several reasons why we felt we must reform our vocatKmal 
qualifications system. First we needed scune kind of measure for the output of 
our training arrangements - how many people needed to be trained and 
developed and to what measurable standards? Secondly, there were far too 
many qualifications, covering different occupations and levels in a very 
haphazard way. Thirdly, we all know that individuals learn in the woricplacc 
doing real Jobs, yet very little of that contributed in any direct way to the 
obtainlrig of a colI^>etence*related quaUftcatkm. Fourthly, although It is 
employers who benefit from quaUflcd people, the influence of employers in 
establiahing the qualificationa to be undotaken was very small indeed. Fifthly 
we had separate arrangements in Eng^arxl, Wales. Scotland and Northern 
Ireland and even within BngUah regkms. At the very least we needed precise 
equivalences bet ' ACui existing qualificationa to be estabUahed. Sixthly, so 
many qualifications could on^ be pursued by people in fixed training centres* 
participating in specific courses, and using prescribed methods of learning, we 
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needed to detach the 6li|ectlveft of learning - the itandardt of perfonnanoe 
required - firom the mecfaanlsnis used to get there, and to enaure that 
Individuals could team at their own pace using their own methods and In 
whatever way they found he^rfiil. Seventh, we wanted quaUficatlons iiot to be 
concerned with latitude or potential or tralnability - but with real evidence of 
an atdlity to poform competently In the workplace. And finally, we wanted to 
make sure that all vocational education training pravlders, whether they arc 
working within the Youth lYaining Scheme or our adult programmes or In 
pro^ammes unrelated to government inltiattves, have a clear national set of 
guidelines of the qualifications required. (See Figure 4*) 

So what do we mean by a vocational qualification? In 1966 we decided that we 
wanted a vocatKmal qualification to indksate the ability to perform competently 
in the work|dace. to be issued by a recognised national regional local body, to 
be recognised by industry and to permit entry to not only further employment 
but into education or training as well* (See Figure 5J 

We had a national review of vocational qualifications which concluded that a 
new national council should be established to lead the reform process. It was 
agreed that the national council - NCVQ - should cover England and Wales and 
Northern Ireland, but in keeping with the strange ways in which we do things 
in the UK it was decided not to give it coverage of Scotland. 

Early on. the NCVQ defined 4 levels of vocational qualification - NCV^S - and 
recognised that higher levels would be required in due course. (See Figure 6.) 

Let me tell you about the process by which new qualifications are now being 
developed. First a few words about my own responsibilities. lamadvil 
seivant employed within the Training Agency of the Employment Department 
which leads policy and strategy on training matters. We take a close Interest 
in vocational education but we have a separate Department of Education and 
Science. I have some 60 staff, half of ^om are professional advisers, the 
other half administrative support with key responsibilities for the development 
of standpxds &nd qualifications and for securing their use in British industry 
theresAer* Perhaps I can try to explain how all the different parts of the 
syslem i4fork together in this development process. 

The first step is the establishment of a lead body of employers, typically with 
some trade union and educational interests Invoked* We now have over 150 
such lead bodies covering virtually eveiy occupation and sector in the country. 
The task of the lead body is to draw up standards of performance required for 
effective woiic* The Training Agency provides finandsl BnH advisory support to 
the lead bodies in their woiIl. I have a budget of £7m per aimum, most of 
which goes towards devel<q>lng VQs but a ^xiwlng proportion oi which is used 
to help implemenUtion. It Is essential that the standards are carefully 
devek^>ed* We need to ensure that they are defined arid subsequently owned 
by employera across the whole sectcn- or occupation* The standards need to be 
easily understanc*able across the industry. We need croe^i-lridustry recognition 
of the standards once developed. Once they exist they need be available 
widely In the form of a total national Ubraiy or bank. StandarvK *n arras such 
as management or training, or langua^ skills are dearly needec In all, or 




many occiiptttloiii* In toiiie cmw whm no sultabte or^uilMtkm 
the tMk of bdiig a lend body * the iVainlng Atfe^ 
amnieniems. (See Figure 7*) 

Onoe the etandaide are developed, the IVelntng Agency ooHsrdli^^ 
twtwen the knd bocfy oonoenMd and one of the nntkval 
Imfn w mfd fff**^ ^ is^w^m^y^ m wmm q ifHlw^^Mnn . When developed* tuch 
mwm ftMNfi i ihmiHtfrf to thg NCVQ far fcrmal ai ymHt atln n . It is 
the NCVQ eatabttahea the crtterta far new quallflGatlona and whl^ offers a 
rtnicturr known a> the NVQ framework within wfatdi all new qiiahftratlona are 
expected to fit Once aocredtted aa a NVQ. the new quaUflcatkma need to be 
wlddy inafketed and prainoted and uaed by the new lECa in the^ 
with their training provkieri, BaaentiaUy the Training Agency has a 
contractual arrangement with each TBC» Included in nAiich will be the number 
oT people thai the ISC la expected to bring to NVQ achlcven^ In turn, 

the TECs Witt need to fulfil these contracts by {dadng similar contracts with 
their training pcovklers. 

The refonned qualiflcatton can only be as good aa the standards upon which it 
Is jsed* Our experience of the lead bodlea la that In the early dayn it was 
helpful to support financial^ almost anyone Interested In developing 
standards. We have encouriged momentum to l>e built up« but in recent times 
we are encouraging bodies to work with escfa other to make sure that we have 
better Integratkm across sectors. It Is important that trade unions aa well as 
educational interesta are invohrtd. that standards are expressed in a common 
natkmal format, that they are assessable, and are sufficiently broad* When I 
say Imad I mean on the one hand In terma of their occupational acope, but 
alao that they cover skills, knowledge and understanding as well as general 
competencies such as probtem-soh^ng. communication, numerical ability etc, 
•U of which are found e v ery w here in emfdoyment (See Figure 8*) 

I have briefly explained how we are developing our new qualifications. The 
work la certainly going wdl with fiill support of ministers and la welcomed b; * 
the new IValnIng and Enterprlae Coundla* But It doea ralae a number of 
issues, not aU of which have yet been tackled. Two diagrams indicate some of 
the ooncems we liioe and I hope that aome of theae at least win be (rf'lnt4;rest 
given your programme of work in Australia. 

Ideally we would have started with an establiahed NVC framewvHk defining the 
occupatkma and levda required* Unfortunately that was not poaalble and it is 
only this last year that an NVC framework la now emeiging. (See Figure 9 J It 
does have a critical influence on the breadth of qualifications accredited. 
Another issue la whether reform shoukl take precedence over rationalisation: 
both are Important We need totally new quaUflcatloaa aa I have explained* but 
TTf altft ftffd Mmm^ f^MoMHtp^ h»j#i^tfigjn tjftmUfUmfianM. In the early 
days of NCVQ tOi^ niuch ttaie waa qpent trying to ^ 

conctttlonal ttatut to f Ttf t tt y\ g qualiflcatlona and to taring than into a temporaiy 
relationship with Mch other . We are now comrtnoed that reform ia eaaentlal. 
Hie NCVQ la tbeniDre only accrediting aubatantiatly Improved qua Hfi ra t h m s. 
Occasionally the government doea have to provide some temporaiy recognition 
of csdatlng quahfioatlona and were that is necessaiy. we In the Ttalnlng 




Agency makes such Judgements* Another issue has been the question of how 
much progress tt is reasonable for NCVQ to make towards financial self- 
sufl&cdency. The Council can generate income through individuals {mrsuing 
acoeditci qualifications, but if indeed refonn takes precedence as 1 have Jtist 
eiq>lained« it means that we miist be more relaxed about the length of time it 
will take before the National Council can depend entirely on non-government 
resources for its survival. Yet another Issue Is how to tackle higher levela of 
occupational activity* Mai^ of our msyorprofesslcmal bodies such as the 
Engineering Council and the Institute of Chemistry have members In all sorts 
of difierent sectors and it would be highly undesirable for every Industry lead 
body to redefine, for example, the requirements for a profeaslonalengin^^ We 
need therefore to establish consortia arrangements where cross-industry 
professional organisations can debate with Industry lead organisations* the 
precise nature of reformed qualifications needed* We have already made 
ps ogress in the engineering and construction industries in bringing such 
groups together. 

The Scottish education system is, as I have aald, difiierent from that in England 
and Wales. The Scottish Vocational Education and Training Council acU as an 
examining txxly and we have now arranged for this body to accredit ^Scottish 
vocational quaUfications' based on Identical employer-M standards defined t>y 
the same lead bodies* Ihese £:x>ttish vocational qualifications will be precisely 
equivalent to those south of the border. I shall touch on European Issues 
t)efore I finish. 

There are 3 important reasons for the Training and Enterprise Councils 
responsible for dellveiy of training to have Ml and up-to-date Information 
about vocational qualifications approved. First it is fmcisely because 
standards-based UCVQb specify outcomes required that the training routes 
can be made much more flexible, so the TECs will be able to arrange and 
purchase provision from all sorts of different training providers extending over 
different periods of time * as king as the ultimate destination is the NVQ. The 
second k^ function of the NVQ is to offer a quality assurance device as a 
measure of the effectiveness of training* Thlrdfy, we in the Training Agency axe 
incicaaingly fiindirig the TECa on the basis of thdr success in achieving 
outputs: that is, individuals achieving NVQs. At the moment only 10% of 
Youth Training Scheme funding is dependent upon satisfactory outputs but we 
are moving to significantly increase that percentage in future years. 

Marketing and implementation are important matters* Once qualifications are 
accredited they nted to be widely available to aU individuals who wish to 
pursue them, and to have ^yproprlate currency they also need to be known 
about by employers* We are working hard with the lead bodies and TECs to 
enc ore that every opportunity is taken to promote not only the concept of 
national vocational qualifications In general but also the spedflc emerging 
qualifications at the different levels as they are accredited. As 1 mentioned 
earlier on, observers of the reform programme are often concerned about the 
breadth of the qualification. It is especially important that, when we speak of 
full occupational competence as the basis of the qualification, we reassure 
everyone concerned that this embraces a wide-ranging ability to perform 
effectlvety In the workplace, managing the execution of ^ole work roles not 
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Just indtvldual tasks required. (See Figure 10.) If we fall In this, employers will 
continue to place greater value on academic qualifications, seeing these as 
evidence of potential In the absence of relevant vocational Infonnatlon about 
Individuals. 

Finally* the acronym 'NROVA' (refer back to Figure 9), refers to the National 
Recofd of Vocational Achievement which la a permanait recwd held by eveiy 
individual of the p f ofr'ess they have made towards national vocational 
qualifications. Being based upon standards. NVQ^ typically consist of units 
and elements so that credit can be accumulated over time. We in the UK art 
looking caiefully at the possibility erf constnicting a national record which 
transcends academic and vocational studies and which may be held by all 
learners from perhaps the age of U. 

In Figure 1 1 I have shown a range of further Issues which I will go throu^ 
very quickly. E*asically we have rushed ahead with the reform prog^'amme to 
get Improved qualifications in place as quickly as possible because they ai t 
urgently needed. What we haven't yet addressed is how these new 
qualifications should be maintained and updated in the future, and in 
particular who should pay for the process* and how It should be organised 
once the government has completed the initial pump-priming. We are looking 
hard at the longer-term Institutional arrangements which are itemised in 
Figure 11. Should we encourage the lead bodies that have been set up in 
many cases for the purposes of standards setting, to become permanent 
advisory bodies to their Industries? Should we perhaps merge the lead and 
awarding bodies in crder to reduce the number of organisations working with 
the public? How can wc best bring in the pnrfessional bodies without usurping 
their long standing authority? What more do we need to do to make sure that 
all our own staff and those in NCVQ remain capable of giving expert advice? 
The work to date 1& 'first round' in the sense of being the best that lead bodies 
and the consultants working with them can produce in the timescale. How 
quickly should we move to second round work? We have one nu^or national 
organisation - the Business Technician and Education Council which 
administers general vocational quallAcaUons not yet based upon occupational 
competence and yet with an impressive recwd in getting students into higher 
education. Should we let them stay outs;de the reform programme? The 
Nation'il Council for Vocational Qtiallficatlons has been extensively reviewed 
recently and we are about to give it a new remit and revised funding. We 
certainly need a national strategy for implementation and a more effective 
means of bringing all employers into tlie reform movement yet securing 
widespread sharing of standards rather than narrow self-interest in the work 
produced. FiiiaUy, there are permanent dangers of starting too much work too 
soon and encouraging a whole range of new bureaucracies amongst the lead 
bodies. 

Before I leave the reform programme. Just a brief word about the targets to 
which we are wwklng, (See Figure 12.) We have, this year, already established 
a new firamework for National Vocational Qualifications which will shortly be 
published. We met a target to produce by ^irll 90. standards for the vast 
m^orlty of occupations with qualifications tmsed upon them up to Level III. 
We intend to have standards in place up to Level IV by the end ot 1991. We 
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note that the single European maricet will be cwipleted by 1991 and the end of 
that year will see quallflcatlms up to Level IV In place* 1^ ^prll next year we 
intend to have the one millionth NROVA issued. This figiue shows that the 
NCVO*s remit was to have been reviewed in terms of its gpoffraphical coverage 
in 1991 - that now has been passed on to 1992* 

Before I move on to say a few words about the European work« 1 would Just like 
first to mention the way in which we are thinking about bflngtng together 
academic and vocational learning routes. I mentioned that in England and 
Wales government departments for education and e^^doyment and training 
matters are separate* and Indeed they art also separated in Northern Ireland 
and in Scotland. Nevertheless educaticnallsts and trainers are united In the 
view that there should be more of an assurance that any individual, whether In 
full-time education or in a learning situation at work, should go through 
certain basic experiences in terms of their personal foundation. AU preparation 
routes should therefore demonstrate relevance to work and jot)S, emphasise 
competency and have that competence recorded* by clearly known and to have 
currency, to offer choice and an effective blend of methods to the individual* to 
make lull use of the richness of all learning experiences not least that in the 
workplace, which we call ^work-based learntng** be based on the specific needs 
of the learners themselves, and to start with a clear recognition of all previous 
learning. (See Figure 13,) Figure 14 shows a model of transition for a young 
person through to work. All young people In the years 14 to 18 will either be 
in educaUon off*the-job. or on-the-job training (althou^ It is still almost 
uniquely possible In the UK amongst other European countries for a 16 year 
old to be in a work situation without training)* But we might aim for there to 
be certain guarantees for the learning experiences of all young people* 
Including such things as participative learning, guidance and review and 
continuous assessment There Is a ^kmI deal of enthusiasm for the Individual 
action plan urtiereby the precise requirements of each Individual are assessed, 
specified and recorded* We need, we t>elieve* 8 outcomes for every individual 
whether they are In full-time education or training and which include academic 
knovdedge* self-awareness, motivation to learn* a wide understanding (rf* work, 
competence in a range of transferable skills, an ability to transfer to unfamiliar 
situations, personal effectiveness, and of course, full occupational knon^edge 
and skill. Such outcomes may of course be accredited by an educational 
qualification* or by a more generalised prevocatkmal qualiflcatkm* or since the 
reform programme, by a national vocational qualification* Whilst ultimately, 
the vast majority oif young people in transition will end up in a Job, interim 
destinations include further education and further training. The purpose of 
this model is to demonstrate that academic and educauonal qualifications play 
a major part on the way to occupational competence. Also, that In consld^tng 
the needs of vocaUonal qualifications. It Is essential that certain underpiimlng 
requirements are already secured* 

Before I finish I would like to s^ a word about Europe. Just to remind you 
there are the 12 countries now making up the Europeaii Economic 
CommuiUty. (See Figure 15.) Increasing the EC is talcing an interest in 
vocational education and training matteis. Why is this? Ifwe are to construct 
the single European market then it is important that individuals should be 
able to move fi^ly in terms of employment. Qualifications can assist such 
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mobiUty by offering a meaaure ctf competency irreapecOvc of which countiy it 
waa achieved in: they can alao provide evidence to cuatooiera of the ej^^ 
of the bualneaa suppfying the (mduct or aervice. (See Figure 14.) But there 
are certain obatadea to mobility. Flrat there la the simple lack of awarenesa of 
education and training opportunltlea available across the community. 
Secondly, there are remaining cultural barriers. Thirdly* the qualifications 
themselves may cause imblema, first If In technical terms they simirfydsLOOt 
relate to each other, and secondly * if they d& to other, there are 
restrictive practices exerted by one country in terms of the qualifications 
offered by another country, (See Figure 15.) 

There are basically 5 different approaches currently being adopted in Europe to 
overcome these issues. Hie first is comparability - the technical comparison of 
existing qualifications In member states. Secondly, mutual recognition 
whereby each country is required to take serious account of qualifications 
brought to it by other countries* Thirdly, further technological trends arc 
monitored and skill profilea developed to inform both comparability and mutual 
recognition exerdsca. Fourth^, there are recent efforts to construct totally 
new qualifications - much on Uie lines of those I mentioned as coming out of 
the United Kingdom work which arc genuine European qualification or 
EuroquallficaUons. Finally, there Is a whole raft of bilateral agreements 
wherel^y a qualification is deliberately developed l)etween two countries, with 
trainees spending time In both countries before they qualify. (See Figure 16,) 

The comparability work invoWed experts from each country coming together in 
Berlin under the auspices of the European Centre for the Development of 
Vocational Training. (See Figure 17). Thla centre was established In 1975 and 
assists the Commission In encouraging the promotion and development of 
vocational training. Hie expert groups examine conmion Job deacrlpUons and 
identify vocational qualifications which fit most closefy the coimnon Job 
descriptions already existing in memt>er countries. I act as the UK co- 
ordinator for this work: and one of my tasks la to make sure that the final 
results are widely publicised to all individuals and employers through our 
Jobcentres. (See Figure 18.) The objective is to produce a list of qualifications 
so that any individual seeking work in another member state can Hmnedlatdy 
see that their qualification Is precisely comparable with the qualifications held 
by nationals for the country concerned* Equally, employers can review the 
applications of potential workers fix)m overseas to check that they have the 
required qualifications. 

In conclusion. I have shown that in the United Kingdom we have faced difficult 
issues of education and training over the paat 20 to 30 years in terms of 
securing an adequate quantity and quality of training that wlU take ua through 
tlmea of tx>th hl|^ unemployment and full empkiyment. We have tried the 
Industrial Tralnirig Boards with their levy grant approach: we have injected 
significant additional funds into keeping up the skill supply and used 
individual training scheme approaches such as the TOPS scheme for adults as 
well as YTS for young people. But we have by no means yet established the 
kind of culture that West Germar^ can be proud of, in which emplGycrs make 
a regular and positive coroinitinent to the fimding of trairil^ We are now 
trying the Training and Enterprise Councils which we see aa a deliberate 
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attempt to pass responalblllty away from the govcfmnent out into kx:al 
distrtcts, and to place the reaponalbUlty flnnly on employers fx the organising 
of training and ineeting Its coats* and allgiilng tndnl^ 
of the locality and the businesses therein. The TECs can m^y do their job 
properly If they have a full rmngt erf national vocational quaUflcatlona available 
to them which cover every occupation and every level and indeed the TECs* 
future survival will depoid on their abiUty to meet perfonnanoe-baaed funding 
targets determined by the government and which will be based upon national 
vocational qualificatkms. I have described the institutKmal arrangements for 
producing NVQs in the United Kingdom arul suggested that whilst they c^er a 
range of opportunities they also incur many costs* and there are a number of 
issues yet to be addressed before we have a permanent system in place. 

I wish you well with the rest of your conference and I am very grateful to you 
for listening to me. 
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WORKFORCE WITH A RECOGNISED 
VOCATIONAL QUALIFICATION 



78% 




USA GERMANY JAPAN UK 



PIOURE 1 
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THE NATION NEEDS A COMPETENT, 
BETTER QUALIFIED WORKFORCE 

IMPROVING THE SYSTEM OF 
QUALIFICATIONS IS NECESSARY FOR 
QUALITY AND AS AN ENGINE OF CHANGI 

THE "ACADEMIC" - "VOCATIONAL" 
DIVIDE MUST BE BRIDGED 

QUALIFICATIONS ARE A BARRIER TO 
LEARNING 
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THE CURRENT SYSTEM 



THE EDUCATIONAL VALIDATING AND EXAMINING BODIES 
(BTEC; CGLI: RSA: Regional Examining Bodies; Prtman's; 
London Chamber of Commerce and Industry - about 1 2 ma>or 
bodies) 

Involves over 1 .5m entries or registrations each year. 
Total income of these bodies about £20 - £25m pa. 
Total cost, about £50m pa. 

I : THE PROFESSIONAL EXAMINING BODIES 

(about 250 bodies, including about 70 Chartered Bodies) 

II : STANDARD SETTING AND CERTIFYING BODIES IN AND FOR 
INDUSTRY (ITBs; Statutory Testing eg HGV drivers - about 
1 20 ITOs) 
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NEED FOR REFORM 



• SKILL SUPPLY 

• VQ JUNGLE 

• LEARNING AT WORK 

• EMPLOYER OWNERSHIP 

• NATIONAL MOBILITY 

• INDIVIDUAL ACCESS 

• COMPETENT PERFORMANCE 

• OBJECTIVES FOR VET PROVIDERS 
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OUALinCATIONS 



A relevant vocational qualification is one which: 

# Is indicative of an ability to perform competently in the 
workplace; 

# Is issued by a recognised national, regional or local body; 

# Is recognised by industry ?jid employers as being relevant to 
employment; 

# Facilitates entry to, and progression in, employment, further 
education or treuning. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL QUALIFICATION 



LEVEL DESCRIPTION OF STANDARD 

I OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE IN PERFORMING A RANGE 
OF TASKS UNDER SUPERVISION. 

II OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE IN PERFORMING A WIDER. 
MORE DEMANDING RANGE OF TASKS WITH LIMITED 
SUPERVISION. 

III OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE REQUIRED FOR 
SATISFACTORY RESPONSIBLE PERFORMANCE IN A DEFINED 
OCCUPATION OR RANGE OF JOBS. 

IV COMPETENCE TO DESIGN AND SPECIFY DEFINED TASKS, 
PRODUCTS OR PROCESSES AND TO ACCEPT 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WORK OF OTHERS. 



LEVEL V SHOULD REFLECT COMPETENCE AT PROFESSIONAL 
LEVEL WITH MASTERY OF A. RANGE OF RELEVANT 
KNOWLEDGE 4ND THE ABILITY TO APPLY IT AT A HIGHER 
LEVEL THAN IV. 

FICUBSS 



THE VQ DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 



TA 



NCVO 



TA 



LEAD BODIES 



STANDARDS 



AWARDING BODIES 

\ 

N.C.V.Q 

\ 

TRAINING AGENCY 

I 

TECs 

* 

PROVIDERS 
CUSTOMERS 



QUAUflCATIONS 



NVQ 
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INDUSTRY DEFINED STANDARDS 



• LEAD INDUSTRY BODY 

• COORDINATION NOT MONOPOLY 

• INVOLVEMENT OF TRADE UNION & EDUCATION 

• EXPRESSED IN A COMMON FORMAT 

• ASSESSABLE STANDARDS 

• COVER 4 OUTCOMES 
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VOCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

ISSUES 



• TH E N VQ FRAM E WORK 

• CONDITIONAL ACCREDITATION 

• NCVQ PROGRESS 

• LEAD AND PROFESSIONAL BODIES 

• ITOs, ILBs 

• YOUTH TRAINING 

• SCOTLAND 

• EUROPE 

• TEC FREEDOMS 

• MARKETING AND IMPLEMENTATION 

• BREADTH 

• NROVA ' '''' 



ruHma 



BREADTH 



OCCUPATIONAL 



CD 



SKILLS 
^ KNOWLEDGES! 
^ UNDERSTANDING 



GENERAL 
COMPETENCES 



FIGURE 10 
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KEY ISSUES 



. LEAD BODIES AS FUTURE ITOs 

. LEAD BODIES AS AWARDING BODIES 

• FORMS OF COLLABORATION WITH 
PROFESSIONAL BODIES 

• STAFF DEVELOPMENT QSB AND BEYOND 

• 2ND ROUND STANDARDS/VQ 
. BTEC ■ GENERAL VQ 

. RE FOCUSSINGNCVQ 

. IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGY 

. EMPLOYER REPRESENTATION 

. SHARING STANDARDS 

. RECOGNISING OTHERS' STAND POINTS 

• OVERCOMMITMENT 

. LB BUREAUCRACY 
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TARGETS 

• NVQ FRAMEWORK BY 1991 

• MAIN (1-111) BY APRIL 1990 

• STANDARDS BY 1991 

• SEM1992 

• Im.NROVA APRIL 1991 

• SCOTLAND REVIEW 1991 
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LEARNING MODEL 



1 . demonstrate relevance to work and Jobs 

2. emphasise (recor Jed) competence 

3. be clear, known and with currency 

4. other choice and effective blend of method 

5. exploit work place for w-b-leaming 

6. be learner-based 

7. recognise previous learning 
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INPUTS 



EDUCATXM 



OF JOB 
TRAIMNQ 



ON JOB 
TRAMNQ 



PROC E SSES 



PARnaPATIVE 
LEARMNQ 



GUIDANCE 
ARCVIEW 



CONTINUOUS 
ASSeSSMENT 



OUTCOMES 1. ACADEMIC KNOWLEOOe 



2. SELF AWAHE Nb S B / PtHSO NAL GROWTH 

3. ABHJTY/MOnVATION TO COKTWUE TO LEARN 

4. UNDERSTANDMQ OF WIDER CONTEXT OF ¥fOIIK 

5. COMPETENCE M RANGE OF TRANSFERABLE SIOLtS 

6. ABIUTYTOTRANSmTOUNFAMHJARSmiATIONS 

7. PERSONAL EFFECTTVENESS 

8. OCCUPAT10N8L KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 



dMigmd to maiiiniM potential and aMUty to prograts 



ACCREDITED 
BY 



ACEDEMK 
0 

EDUCATKNIAL 



PRE VOC 
Q 

Ror A 



VOC 
Q 

NROVA 



DESTINATIONS 



FURTHER 
EDUCATKM 



FURTHER 
EDUCATKW 
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OBSTACLES 

AWARENESS 
LANGUAGE 
QUALIFICATIONS 
-TECHNICAL COMPARISON 
• UNRESTRICTED RECOGNITION 
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W. GERMANY BELGIUM GREECE 

FRANCE LUXEMBOURG SPAIN 

UNITED KINGDOM NETHERLANDS PORTUGAL 

ITALY DENMARK IRELAND 
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EUROPEAN DEVELOPMENTS 

» COMPARABILITY 

» MUTUAL RECOGNITION 

i OBSERVATORY 

t PURPOSE BUILT EURO-VQ 

► 2-COUNTRY AGREEMENTS 
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WHY QUALIFICATIONS AID 
MOBILITY 



1 . TREATY OF ROME - RIGHT TO BE EMPLOYED, 
RIGHT TO SET UP IN EMPLOYMENT - 
WITHOUT NATIONAL RESTRICTIONS. 

2. CREDIT ACCUMULATION IRRESPECTIVE OF 
ENTRY. 

3. EVIDENCE OF COMPETENCE IN PAN- 
EUROPEAN TERMS. 

4. CUSTOMER QUALITY ASSURANCE 
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CEDEFOP 



EUROPEAN CENTRE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
TRAMMG 



JEAN MOmiET BUILDMG 
ESTABLISHED 10TH FEBRUARY 1975 



TO ASSIST THE COMMISSION M ENCOURAGING, AT COMMUNITY 
LEVEL THE PROMOTION 1 DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
TRAMING AND OF M-SERVICE TRAMNQ 



SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL ACTIVFTIES ... 

IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMON VOCATIONAL TRAINING POLICY 
ENCOURAGE EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION & EXPERIENCE 
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COMPARABILITY 

• COMMON JOB DESCRIPTION 

• EXPERT GROUPS 

• IDENTIFIED VQ 

• UK COORDINATION 

• PUBLICATION 
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sumiAKT or group DncirasioicB polloviiio johr ruLU's papbr: 
iniiTiD iiiiaiKMi RnroRMB m QQAim 

vocational tKAININO 



Oenerml 

Unlike the previous woAahop diacussions. no questtons were provided to the 
participanta as a basis for discussion of this paper. Consequently tbe range of 
topics discussed in these workshops was extremely diverse with only a couple 
of common themes vfbicti include an analysis of the UK training environment 
as descritjed by John Fuller and bow Australia may be able to benefit from the 
UK experience* 

Lessons to be Learned fkom the UK Bxpeilence 

• It was generally agreed that the standards-based approach (which should 
be related to industrial classifications) was the most desirable model to 
be followed. 

• determining and interpreting training standards, particularly at the local 
level Is fadUtated by TAFE and industry (including associations) 
collaborating in the planning and delivery of training* This collaboration 
also ensures flexibility. 

• standards should be detailed enough to ensure consistency and forward- 
looking enough to accommodate change. Furthermore, they should be 
monitored on an on-going basis. Standards should be flexible enough to 
allow for national, regional and enterprise needs^ 

• the work of the NTB in setting national competency standards should 
include all occupational levels of an industry including professional 
levels: such arrangements would facilitate the development of career 
paths and training articulation. 

• in the light of the UK experience the KTB should establish guidelines on 
the composition of lead groups' including advice on who have the 
qualifications to participate; for example, educationalists and trade 
unionists. 

• the NTB should conilne its activities to national definition and 
doctimentatlon of standards. Curriculum development and methodology 
should be left to the States. The devebpment erf standards should be 
allotted to the national ITCs under the direction and funding of NTB and 
DEET. 

• Australia should note the UK experience with the training levy which has 
now been abandoned. Revenue is now raised and used with much more 
involvement with emplciyent via the TECs. 

• the establishment of competency statemenU inith recognition of prior 
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learning and diversity in modes of learning and program delivery* 



• Australia should note that the UK appears to {dace less reliance on 
awards but nevertheless the concept of levels and awards being Qexlbly 
linked Is promoted. 

• has the Australian award restructuring process Ignored the cultural 
aspects of Australian industry? John Puller pointed to the British 
system accommodating the ^dlflierentness' of Scotland. Perhaps one of 
the m^lor cultural changes needed In Australian Industry is the 
acceptance and value of training by employers. The Australian States 
and Temtorles occupy a similar position in relation to the notion of a 
uniform Australia as do the EC and Scotland to England In terms of 
tranaferabillty of qualifications* Australia should beware of dividing the 
'industrial* society In its determination to set national standarda. 

• cross-industry standards were stressed as a common problem in the UK 
as it is in Australia. 

• the UK Is confironted with deadlines to Implement national systems, for 
example in the early stages of the VQ development process; and may be 
at the expense of the process. Australia should be wary not to set 
unrealistic deadlines at the expense of the national vocational training 
system. 

• there exists a significant comparison between the accreditation process 
in the UK and Australia. In the UK qualifications are accredited not 
courses - we do the reverse* The following are implications of this: 

the concept of course may disappear (e.g. moving away firom fixed 
study courses): 

achieve learning by experiential training on-the-job. TAPE may 
find itself without a Job; 

TAPE colleges may find themself in competition with private 
pnnlders; 

private providers won't want to provide short sandwich-type 
courses; 

it may be less costly for individuals to gain qualifications through 
cheap short courses rather than academic qualifications. 

Other IssttM Dlseiissed In ths light of John Poller's Paper 

Many of the following issues were discussed in the workshops but they made 
no overt reference to John Fiiller's paper on the UK experience. These issues 
however, must be extremely topical since some of them had already t>ecn 
argued after Graham Sle-^'s p^;>er. They are intrinsic to the 'gieat training 
debate' and include diacuaaion of competency-based training, linkages between 
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TAFB, higher educatton and Mcondaiy scbooUng and the conaldenUe 
dUfefcncea In currtcuhim developinent praoeaaea between the States and 
Ttein t ortea. Sooje of the taa<jea not covrred in the workabop following Graham 
Slee'a paper inchide the foDowlnc: 

• empJom art not participating effectively In vocational training. All 
employcra should have the right aa wcU as the reaponalblUty for 
providing Input into the deaiCA of training. In addition they should be 
obliged to easfdae that right In order to [produce a training syatem that is 
more reaponstve to Induatiy requlrementa. 

• with reference to the linkagea between TAFS. higher educatkm and 
secondary achooUng, conaldfratlon should be given to the Issue of broad 
flcneral cducatkw versus vocational education at the secondary level. In 
addition, the rdatlonahtp between TAFE-provldcd vocational education 
•nd the unlvecalty aector waa dlscuased. bringing Into focus the Issues of 
articulation and accreditation. 

• the laaue of Indualon of general competencies in standards and how this 
could be »chleved was considered to be a significant point. Attitudes are 
mace important than skills In some Instances and these sorts of skills 
are ofteu required by employers and neglected in favour of generic 
competencies. 

• It la Important not to neglect the ekllla required by ttalnera in induatiy. 
Often trainers lack a hl|^ level of skills: for example, tralneeahipe in 
Australia. Perhaps the focus should move from the flnff""*r of training 
to the qualit y of training. 

• inoeaalng role for TAFE In providing fee-for-servlce training to replace 
government funding and to maintain social Justice programs. 

• likely result of preceding iaaues la competition between colleges leading 
to fjcua c<rilegea or odkgea of excellence. Theae are seen as useful to aic 
the economic survival of particular induatries. 

. focus colleges can lend support to the overall development, maintenance 
and manltoclng of standaida. This la fiBctiltated through the program 
management groups (or their equivalent and which are composed of key 
lecturing as well as ITC stafl). 

• there odata very little Uaiaon between the Statea in determining and 
xnamtortng standards. Presently there ealat no mechaniama for 
aasesstng competence, so are the fraduatea in fact competent? Many of 

the competency tesU are not ttandlinlt-hlgfid 

• in a convetency-baaed training system. It la outcomea that are 
■lAUficant not qualifications. Therefore Industry will need to see actual 
competencca demonatrated. that la. aUlls not qualiflcatlona. 

• a portfoUo/paaaport spproach that reflecta what TAFE baa provided to 
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the trainee is desirable and should demonstrate the core competencies 
as well as the breadth of skills held* 



Recommendatlans 

• to DEET. the TAFE National Centre and the National Training Board that 
some formal means of ongoing communication be established with 
keynote speakera* 

• to the Australian COTimlttee of TAFE Dircctm (via the ACTC) that they 
undertake co-operative natkmal currlcultmi development after the NIB 
has set or revlc^ved national competency standards. 

• to the NTB that they establish an agreed national time scale for the 
establishment of standards for all industries and occupations. 
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mSraS AmCTOlO ASSBSSllBIfT AND ACCRBDITATIOlff 



Peter Kiiby 

Chief Executtve Officer 

SA Dtpartment of Employment & TAFE 



The Commonwealth Government, with the support ot the Industrial Relations 
Commission, trades union (Nr]ganlsatlons and employers groups, has Initiated a 
range of reforms aimed to Improve work practices, work organisation, skill 
fonnation and. as a result the economic perfonnance of Australian Industty. 

It Is a large, and will be a lengthy task. In the performance of those vAio 
provide post-secondaiy, (and to some extent secondary) education and training 
will be critically examined. 

It is doubtful whether those responsible for post-secondary education and 
training in Australia yet hilly comprehend the magnitude of this challenge to 
their policies and pracUces - or indeed to their sovereignty. 

For far too long, education (and particularly higher coucatlori) has. by omission 
or design, supported a form of apartheid in learning. The Interfaces between 
educaUon sectors have been characterised by competition and separateness. 
Elach sector has seen itself as having its own mission with secure boundaries, 
with the needs of the student sometimes very secondary. 

Now the pressure, notably through desired changes in assessment and 
accreditation procedures, is set to break down this rigid separation and to 
erode the boundaries between education sectors and between public and 
private providers. 

Even in the technical and further educaUon fTAFE) sector, which has prided 
itself on its close working relaUonshlps with industry and its long e3q>erience of 
blending theoreUcal with pracUcal vocational education and training on- and 
off-the-job. the pressures for reform are mounting. 

The diversity that has always t>een TAPE'S strength is now being seen by 
national plarmers as confusion, and frustrating the development of TAFE into 
one uniform nadonal system. The contradictory public pedicles set for TAFE. 
which have long been a source of tension with the system, are increasingly 
becoming a source of tension among ttiose who fund TAFE. 

In fact only a relative few TAFE programs formally relate to industrial awards; 
for example, apprenticeship traliilng. Scmie TAFE qualifications are required 
for certain Jobs; for examfde, engineering technicians require an associate 
diploma. In addition, the completion d some TAFE courses is required for 
licensed occupations. However, for the majority crf'TAFE programs and 
educational awards, there are no formal relationships, direct or Indirect with 
existing Industrial awards* This Is a situation likely to undergo considerable 
change over the next few years. 
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Under award restructuring the formal industrial relatlcms process will define 
formal sk*» standards and training requirements (determined by the industrial 
parties) in almost an awards and associated a^eements. EkistingTAFE 
modules* courses and educational awards will have to be reviewed and in 
many cases substantially changed to comply with the revised awards and 
proposed training arrangements. 

As a result of tliese presstires, assessment and accreditation are taking on 
new. or at least enlarged meaning in TAFE. 

Issues of Assassment 

Assessment in education and training has traditionally been seen as 
confirmation by a rcco9:iised body that the partiGipant has achieved the level of 
skill and knowledge defined in the curriculum w ^)eclflcation of the course. 

As the Employment and Skills Formation Council points out in its publication. 
The Rscojiatton of Vocatfamal Training mnd l.asmlng QFebruary 1990), 
assessment is (rften confused with testing which is in fact only one of many 
ways of assessing. 

With the advent of industry award restructuring there has l>een a greater 
emphasis on competency*based training which in turn has raised the profile of 
assessment Satisfactorily assessed competencies (skills) can inean more pay 
as individuals move up the industry classification levels. As a result 
educaticm/training providers confront the potential an explosion of demand 
for the assessment of skills. 

Currently there are a number of irutiattves which more accurately define what 
is to be assessed, to m^t standard(s) and under whBt condiUons the 
assessment should take place. lUs has become a major task and has lead to 
a growth in skills audits and skills analyses* 

Hie material emerging from these skills audits is in turn providing a challenge 
for curriculum writers in the design and wording of competency staUraents 
and techniques used to measure an individual's performance. An even greater 
challenge for Instltuttons is the demand for assessment of the skills gained by 
an individual: 

• informally on the Job throu^ experience 

• firom prior study/training at another educational institution, 
private provider or in industry. 

This assessment determines what credit the person can be gtven for the skills 
and knowledge they alreacfy possess, and enables them to shorten their 
subsequent training or education. 

Credit Transfer 

Apart from the technical difficulties, the move to greater credit transfer 
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confronts the political problem of challen^ to the autonomy of educational 
Inatituttons, althoug}i this challenge Is sometimes suggested as a threat to the 
maintenance of standards by those protecting their autrnionqr. 

There should be no surprise about this cultural resistance because it rests as 
much on the InaUUtycrf' academics to specify the standards of their courses as 
on their unwillingness to do so. 

In a paper to a seminar on credit transfer In March this year\ Dr Anthony 
Hayden, the Director of the South Australian Credit Transfer Project had this 
to say of his experiences In the project: 

Tertiary education has been called on to document Its courses (or some 
of them) In terms of content and process, and even In terms oi aims and 
ob)ectlves where accreditation required this, but there is no denying that 
there Is not much interest or expertlmt around in specifying standards, 
where these move away from the llteratty measurable* Uneasiness about 
precision in this area seems almost as prevalent in the so-called hard 
disciplines as anyvrtiere else* The result is that 'standards* exist onfy in 
the mind of the examiner, and can take on a rather mystical quality. 
Like the discipline itself, the knowledge of 'standards' can be represented 
as too arcane for easy description. 

It is not hard to see ^ere the origins of this lie* A senior academic in a 
very liard' discipline recently told me that he would not accept ar^ 
intervention, even by his departmental colleagues, in establi^lng what 
was acceptable in a doctoral or master's thesis * this was a matter 
between him and the g)k)bal community of scholars in his particular Odd 
of specialisation, There is no iieed to detete the c(»rectness (»r otherwise 
of this view now; it is sufficient here to note its influence on attitudes to 
undergraduate assessment There, too. the standards are seen as 
inci^MAile of being specified, other than quantittvefy (50% « a pass) or 
diagrammaticaOy (a top hat curve of student results). What it takes to 
be competent, even in supposedly sequential courses with a rigid, lock- 
step series of subjects, would be regarded widely as too hard to put down 
in writing. 

So advocates of credit transfer are operating in a climate where the trid 
card -You wouldn't understand nxy reasons for reftising credit' - can be. 
and is being played. 

In Just the past few weeks one of our South Australian TAFE colleges heard 
that a university was about to Introduce a bachekx* degree in health science 
(environmental health). The collc^ has run a successlul Associate Dipkuna in 
Health Surveying for environmental health practitioners for a number cf years. 



^Anthony R Haydon. 'Credit transfer a tertiary education perspective*. A 
paper presented to a seminar held hy the National Board of Employndent 
Education and Training. Canberra. 1990. 
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When iqypioached about credit transfer the unlvenaty stated that it believed 
there was nothing to discuss! 



The higher education sector may have t^een put on notice by the 
Commonwealth Government and Industiy that their old closed shop approach 
is no kmger acoqptaUe, but there Is a kmg way to go before we adileve full and 
proper articulation l)etween education sectors* There will need to be a grrat 
deal (tf good will, some slffrUflcant changes in attitude, a lessening in 
institutional rivalries and a sustained work effort to achieve soundly based 
credit transfer arrangeroents which: 

• are binding on those applying the policies and procedures U.e. 
rules not guidelines); 

• detail the precise credit to be given, preferably on a subject-to* 
subject basis; 

• are available to all in the form (rf^ readily accesedble and readily 
comprehensible infonnatlon; 

• cover all the related courses in the institution* 
Iisues of Accredltatioii 

Turning to issues of accreditation, there is often coniiislon about the use of the 
term. 

In academic tenns it refers to the standardf^ <tf a course. Accreditation 
provides the assurance that those standards are appropriate to the award and 
that the methods adopted in dellvertng the course are likely to achieve the 
purpose for which is was designed* 

However, in the growing debate on Industry award restructuring a somevAiat 
different meaning - one more closely related to control and direction - is being 
assigned to accreditation. An illustration of this comes finom a Department of 
Emfdoymcnt, Education and IValnlng discussion paper considered by an 
Australian Education Coimdl working paper in July, 1989, This referred more 
to a process for reviewing industrial and vocational accreditatkm: 

Assessment and review of course standards and structures by bodies 
such as professional/industiy associations, employers and trade unions, 
State/Tenltory industry training authorities and Ucensing In 
practical terms, this process confers the ticket' to practise a professional 
or skilled occupation* 

The m«y w Issue of accreditation is very much concerned with who will have the 
power to accredit * who will 'call the tune' whether or not they paid the piper. 

Although a good deal has been and is being done to provide national 
consistency among accrediting authorities, the power still lies with the States 
and the higher education insUtutlons. 
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Aft the Ccwunonwealth and Stales ^apple with the Isaue of who should 
accmlit nnd how it should be done, outside the public system a range of new 
provldeis. indudlng Industry as a pravldeTp is deveUqitng. 

If nitiUonal accreditation by an authority independent of the providers is seen 
as the best arrangement in the long-term, the question arises as to how the 
current diverse arrangements can be brought together. 

In the short-term it may be usefid to move towards the kind of arrangement 
being dfvidoped in XOctorla where they are atten^idng to bring the power to 
accredit veronal education and training courses, including both on- and oflF- 
the-Job components, under the aegis of one State authority - the State Training 
Board of Wtorla. 

If there wen: such a single accrediting authority in each State and Territory, 
the prospects for achieving the career path arrangements embodied in the 
Structural Efficiency Principle of industry award restructuring would be greatly 
erdianced* However, there would still be a number <tf other issues to be 
confronted, including: 

• articulation with recognised courses in higher education and 
between States and Tenltones: 

• ownership erf the accredited course l>etween various providers: 

• responsibility for maintaining the standards among the various 
providers: 

• power to award the qualification. 

None of these problems are insurmountable but there is a danger that their 
resolution may give rise to a new bureaucratic order of some size and power. 
This could be a clumsy as well as an ineffective approach. 

Ownership of a course it* an essential part of maintaining quality and 
relevance. It Is also a highly oimpetltlve area of education aiul traliiiiig, 
particularly with the Increasing requirement on pubUc aa wdl as private 
providers to gain revenue from their activities. And. w course, higher 
education with its long traditions of academic freedom will present an 
eactremely difficult prcMem in terms of axiy national accrediting authority. 

In the United States a recent study relevant to Australian institutions by 
Harshbarger' hi^llghted the importance of autonoiny to education 
institutions. He concluded that: 



Harshbarger, (1989). Tisculty commitment to the university influences and 
issues . Review of Hmher Education, 13(11. 29-45. 
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Respondents' perception of autonon^ appeared to be the key factor 
differentiating more or less committed faculty. Faculty members who fdt 
free to purvue their own academic priorities reported higbcr levels of 
commitment When they felt that this freedom was constrained by 
institutionally imposed limitations, they were Ukely to fed alie n a t ed. 
This perception of freedom involves both *practlcar freedom (an 
unregUnented worV. style, few tasto competing with personal priorities, 
and Bmpit tools) and "psychological* freedom (the academic 
encouragement to follow a scholarly agenda without Instltutkmal 
constraints or political pressure). 



One approach suggested for ensuring national consistency while maintaining 
the benefits of autonomy for existing accrediting authorities Is a two stage or 
level of accreditation. At the national level a 'curriculum framework' would be 
set, allowing institutions considerable flexibility to accredit indlvldtial courses. 
An example of this type of approach Is the Advanced Certificate in Hospitality 
with its ccnnroon core studies* major options and elective components. This 
allows individual design of courses wtth multiple entry and exit points and the 
'nesting' of awards for further study at diploma and higher levels* 

Industry Kastmettirtiig Impsfattvss 

The whole industry award restructuring exercise currently so high on the 
national agenda put simply encompasses the following: 

• econiHnic performance depends upon higher productivity; 

• productivity depends on skills; 

• skills will be tested by credentials; 

• credentials will be given on reaching a specified level of 
competence; 

• competence is developed through training. 

Traditionally a large proportion of Australia's workforce has been regarded as 
imskilled, in low paid Jobs severely limited by the organisation of work. In this 
situation a slgnlfllcant counter to Increases in the training effort has been 
occupational wastage. A m^for factor in the high level of wastage has been the 
absence of career paths for many occupations and. where they do exist the 
exclusion from than of skilled but fmnally unqualified workers (Including 
those with unrecognised overseas qualifications). 

These are the problems award restructuring is intended to deal with and they 
illustrate how the ddMite will be mlspiaml if it starts torn the viewpoint of 
accreditatKm, articulation or any of the many other education sectcn* processes. 
The focus should be on 'client needs'. From that viewpoint It can be seen that 
it is difficult to treat separately the Issues of competency^muyssment 



(Harshbariger 1989, p.42) 




recognition for prior teaming, curriculum structures, accreditation, credit 
transfer and articulation. 



fxxan this perspective also, both new and modified aiqproaches arc seen to be 
neceaaaiy for cuiTUnila, teai±klng methc^^ 

articulation* if many more people than in the past are to feel able to participate 
(and to participate effiecttvd^ in recognised education and training, and have 
themottvatlofitodoae. Ilils does not Imply that standards have to be 
lowered, but rather that education and training provklers have to change and 
g^ up scmie of their Independence* 

Max^ traditional practices In TAPE are already showing signs of strain In the 
context of th«e contempofBiy pressures- For example: 

• inflexible st4inclaid certificates and diplomas have l)ecome less 
approfMrtate in terms of specific enterprise and individual needs: 

• the limitations of classroom-based teaching are becoming more 
^parent as far as access, equity and capacity are concerned; 

• increasing)^, as the workplace is recognised as a miyor i»xMder of 
accredited skiUs by both formal and Informal means. TAF£ is 
having to give credit for trainlr^ provided by a range of other 
providers; 

• modular course construction, competency-based assessment and 
greater recognition of prior learning are requiring greater 
collaboration between providers and placing (mssure on TAPE to 
'siiare' its curriculum; 

• the demand for national ccmimonallty in the core components cf 
TAPE courses is pressing TAPE towards becoming a national 
system (although considerable diffierences between the State and 
Terrltjiy ^ntems remain); 

• emphasis on more student-centred and managed approaches to 
learning are changing TAPE'S delivery and increasing the {n^essure 
on TAPE staff* training and development 

Of course, as those fomiUar with TAPE wm Imow, none of these refonu 
they have been devek^sifig in TAPE systems fos- years. However they have now 
moved bom the desirable to the essential, and TAPE is no longer controlling 
the agenda* or. torn laxfe extent the pace of refonn. It remains to be seen 
w'nether in the long term this will bean advantage or disadvantage to the 
achievement <rf a new national system of assessm ent and standards in 
vocational education and training* Greater centralisation may bring the 
benefits of standardisation and umfomlty, but It may put at rlak qualities 
such as innovation, responstvenejs and adaptability. The more distant the 
message the more vulnerable are the lines of communication. 
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Although! Pteter Kirfo/s paper focuses on Issues of both assessment and 

accreditation it was the latter topic which provoked with most vlgpnms 
dtoCTHHrtfy" The concerns relating to accreditation Identified by the various 
groups may be summarised under the following points: 

• a national accieditatlon syv^tem or a sing^ accredltatKm body which 
operates within the context of national standards is urgently required . 

since the accredltatKm (»Dcess of the v^ious States may take between 
two months and three years It Is dssential that a new national 
accrediting body should accredit quickly and respond to the demands of 
Industry. 

• is there a rationale for the National lYalnlng Board to become the 
national accrediting body? 

• courses for national accreditation should Include a selection of nationally 
recognised modules plus modules incorporating local content. 

Closely associated with the concept of nati<mali accreditation are issuer of 
articulation and cross-crediting. The following points encapsulate discussion 
of these issues: 

• there should be Australia-wide articulation of courses* 

• cross-crediting and articulation processes between TAFE and the higher 
education sector are a top priority particularly in those higher education 
awards which provide qualifications for a recognised vocational pathwtQr 
or an industry award, e.g* engineering. This Issue however raised the 
question of comparability of assessment and standards between TAFE 
and the higher educaticm sector. 

• related to the above Is the impact that CBT undertaken In TAFB will have 
on articulation from TAFE to the higher education sector. CBT must 
have theoretical knowledge Incorporated within the curriculum otherwise 
the knowledge base of the two sectors may be lnc«mipatible. 

• effective articulation will be a requirement of industry and will occur due 
to economic necessity irrespective of State a^id sector differences. 

Issues of a national accreditation and the related topics of articulation and 
cross-crediting of courses provoked discussion of national core curricula and 
their importance. Ihe slgn&cant Issues were: 

• the estaUlshment of national competent standards (by the NTB)« In 
particular essential competencies required the establishment of a 
national curriculum framework which includes core objectives and 
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conte nt The development of such a frmmework should be undertaken by 
the ACTC or the NTB. 

• natlonaDy applicable curriculum which have been accredited in one State 
should be accredited by oti : States to minimise duplication of cffiort 

On the topic of on-the-job training and assessment the following issues were 
discussed: 

• TAFE doesn't have sufflctent resources to support industry needs for 
training and aasessment. With the advent of the 'Raining Guarantee, 
indxistry will necessarily become OKxe responsible far training. There are 
however, concerns rdaUng to the quality of training and the training 
expertise available in industry particularly within small business 
enterprises. Strategies to overcome these deficiencies could include: 

setting trainer/training standards; 

recognise, value and reward training expertise as a key 
skill/competence/Job classification in restructured awards and 
career paths; 

training levy guidelines include requirements for industry to 
devtkfp a training infrastructure* 

• concern was expressed that the current preoccupation with on-the-job 
training arid the implementation of the TValning Guarantee would result 
in a debasement of the 'educattonal' ccmtent of TAFC courses as well as 
those in the higher education sector contlnutog and personal 
development education may be largely ignored. 

• although TAFE is perceived as being largely industfy-drlven, TAFE 
teachers may feel loss of ownership and therefore commitment unless 
training la a dual partnership. If industry akme sets standards and 
develops courses there ccmld certainly be a loss of quality. Industry 
assessors need training in assessment techniques and practice. 

The role of the National lYainlng Board and the devttofmient of standards was 
another issue raised in the context of Peter Kirby's paper. The following points 
were discussed: 

how is the NIB to maintain standards? It is asstmied that they 
w<Hi*t be setting standards without reference to Industry. In addition it is 
also assumed that the standards that are developed are within the 
capabilities of the various training authorities and institutions. 

following on from this, the NTB should identify industry needs on a 
national basis. Industry in turn, should nominate national standards for 
specific sectors to the ITCs who then refer them to TAFE and the NTB* 

it is of paramount importance that the NTB estsMishes mechanisms 
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whereby total quality Is assured* 

• the NTB should be seen as a mechanism for identifying national 
standards which the Individual TAFE system will use far their 
cuiTlculum development This would result In national consistency but 
with State flcxlbUity< 

Rscommsndatlens 

To the National Board of Employment Education and Training, that by the end 
of 1991 NBEETwill: 

• document and describe existing vocational educational and training 
systems. 

• propose recommendaticms to nationalise systems and structures to 
produce a coherent national vocational education qrstem. 

And by June 1991: 

• a national system based on the report be established. A coherent system 
is one that: 

has recognised standards and awards; 

avoids waste and duplication in curriculimi and resource 
development 

provides an integrated, adequate national funding scheme ^ch 
Includes incentives for spending on national priorities: 

is properly articulated to give fiill credit for competencies already 
held. 

To NBEET: 

• In view of the plethora of institutions and bodies involved in vocational 
education that a schematic diagram of relationships between these 
bodies and their functions be produced. 

To ACTD: 

• lobbying efiort required (perhaps throu^ ACTC and ITCs) io advance the 
major recommendation above. 
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Earlier this year In the naaaelal Itrrtow I wrote about one tiulldlng employer 
who called in all of hla workers and said that in cvtler to ovtAd any trouble, 
they were tielng tmmrdlatriy upgraded to tradesperson: special class*. This 
vignette gives a perfect Introduction to my comments on this conference, which 
are under three main heading^: 

• training context 

• assessment and standards issues 

• challenges 

because so much of Australia's training context is summarised by that 
employei's attitudes and action: the assessment and standards lasues have to 
beat in mind the harsh realities of the context; and the challenges (in this case) 
are obvious. 

Lets turn to the first of the main headings. 
Training Context 

We are passing through massive industrial and social change, unprecedented 
since the Industrial Revolution. Indeed, we are in the midst (tf a late 20th 
century revolution, and niany of us will live through at least one, possibly two, 
more revolutions. (These are likely to be In the use of new materials and in 
energy transfer.) The present rcvolutlt ;i is producing a growing awareness of 
the importance of training (as Greg Ramsay pointed out in his after dinner 
speech). The context for this trpinlng is important and so there are four 
(provocative) generalisations regSixlii^ training context that I would like to 
state and discuss. 

• Ifvdustry restwcturtng is one qf today's most misunderstood and abused 
terms 

A number of papers* and workshop dlscusskms, made reference to 
restructuring. Outside the confines of a conference such as this, there Is 
widespread coniiislon about the Jargon. Wage restructuring, award 
restructuring and Industry restructuring are not synonymous even though the 
media use them interchai^feabiy. WAy> rftaf nictuilng is a sub-^ of award 
restructuring which tncOTDorates wage structures, productivity, career paths, 
workforce structure. Job demarcations. multl*skllllng and training. 

lyid^fftry restmctiulnf is an overarching term which Irurorporates tarlfis. export 
orientation, industry rationalisation, deregulation and the Introductkm erf new 
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technology. Restnicturlng is not Just abcmt getting wage 
Job i«desl0x Ufe-long training, career ofvortunltles, multi-akimng, quall^. 
efficiency. Job sattsfivrtKm, and raising the natlon*s skills level, all erf which are 
relevant to this conference* 

As wen as the key place of training in restr\icturtng« note the implied 
importance of jBCfibaOlBStt ^ determine whether or not workers possess the 
skills to alkyw them to move finom one level to aiiother. the place of the 
National Training Board In setting national skills standards (as outlined in 
Graham Slee*s pi4>er) will be crudal in this. Also, as one of the disciission 
groups pcrinted out: unifiarml^ of mechanisms need not mean delivery 
uniformity. 

• rndiistTtol training is in a sorry state 

Bryan Jones provides a succinct account of what industry wants from the 
training system. AddiOonally. there seems to be growing irritation about the 
complexities of, and differences between, different training systems. ABS 
statistics in the days prior to the training guarantee do not present a rosy 
picture of training commitment and detailed case study research shows that: 

training is frequently not approached systemaUcally 

there is a serious lack of supervisor training 

training policies are generally non-existent. 

In this country we have inherited the worst from the USA and the UK (that is, 
the UlTs authoritarian approach, linked with its 28% ol 16 year oUs either 
unemployed or without any qualificationa, decreaaing to cmfy 20% by the age of 
21 yean; and the USA's quick-fix. glib scdutlons). As one discusston group 
said: we must not forget the cultural aspects of Australian industry. 

Ihis conference has shown that training must be a partnership involving 
TAPE, industry, private providers and clients. We can learn from others* 
experience, and that is why Dr Laur-Emst's and John Fuller's contrfbutions 
were so interesting. 

• Vocational ediMcahon is highly instituiionaUBed with too great an emphasis 
an delivery 

Consider a typical student in most college courses "who must enrol on a fixed 
date, must attend courses at fixed times in fixed {daces, is taugjtit in a fixed 
(same) way as others in a class, must attend a fixed course of fixed length 
wbkh starts and finishes at flbced dates, and who is assessed at a fixed time 
using 4 fixed form of assessment 

The word "fixed* was used nine times and. clearly, this must change if clients 
are tot>e ofliered the flexibility they need and if oooq>etency-based mining and 
assessment are to stand a chance* Users are strong signs that this is starting 
to bi4^)en. and Peter Kirby In Us paper reinfiDTced this. 
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Ddtveiy Is only one component of: 




2. curriculum and Materials <tev«lopMnt 



3. 4«liv«ry 



4, 




TAFE may be Involved in all, w part of thia. However, all stages are Important 
and none muat be neglected. Please note, thia Is not a linear progression: 
frequently It makea sense to start with assessment and accreditation as was 
pointed ot.t in the round table session. Also note the strong link between 
'standarda* and aaacssment 

• Austroiianj nemain (twoUonaOy) under-educated 

Comparlaons with countries we admire give support to this statement and 
Richard Sweet's p^)er proiildes scmie evidence. One consequence of industry 
restructuring has been to reveal the high level of illiteracy in the workplace. 
However, the real pnobieina (for vocational education) start in the achool and 
this conference has not recognised that fact 

Schools offer time-based courses and norm-referenced assessment using a 
curriculum mostly diftfltfd by universities. Universities will never admit to 
becoming Imroh^ with competencies, arxl the term 'skill* is an anathema to 
them. Articulation, therefore, becomes even more difficult As John Fpystcr 
has pointed out 'competent* in universities means tnarglnaUy satiafactoryi 

At the moment TAFE la being uaed to he^ sohre mary of the schools* Years 11 
and 12 problem, often cauaed by teaching inappropilate courses in 
mappraprtate foi^tles. It is Important that school currlrula start to reflect the 
needa of the majority of studenta, not the iiilnorlty who wiU iHxx^ 
universities. 



The training context then, is one of rapid industrial and social change, with 
unsympathetic school and university providers, with a lade of general 
community underatandtng of what is happening, and some irritation with 
systems diflfeieiices, wtth tratnir^ whldi i»eeda to undergo a metamorphosis. 
Agalnat this back^ound we turn to important assessment and standards 
issues. 
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J was surprised that to few of theae Issues were dtacuMcd at the conference . 
Of course, the asMSSinent and standards debate to not new: ithaaalwqrs 
been an Important feature of education (at every levd) althougli the definition 
of 'standards* (and even of assessment) has not ahrays remained the same. 

Questions like "Should we be travdling down thto particular path? or Is the 
vehicle the rl^t one for the JourmyT or "What are the full ii^dlcatlons of 
making this Journey?* were not dealt with in any m«^ way. fThe honest 
answers are political in naturcl) However, the COSTAC report by Michael 
Murpt^ to an important document for the current debate, and Peter Thomson 
(with other round t^le participants) touched on Important issues. 

I believe there are two generalisations which 1 should make: 

• there are major pitfalls to avoid in competency based training and 
assessment; 

• the Ijarrow loads* of competent research carried out over decades into 
behaviourial objectives, programmed learning, assessment and learning 
theory must not be ignored* 



First of allp then, the major pitfalls. 



Pitfalls to be avoided 

The first of these to the definition of 'competence'. An underlying conference 
theme regarding a number of key definitions was confiisioni We need an 
agreed, national definition of competence which satisfies agreed criteria such 
as the following: 



• must not be idiofyncratic; 

• must be related to (at least) knowledge, understanding, skills and 
performance (see the FEU publicatloni: 

• components of competence must provide evidence about three elements 

details of the range of skills performed within the competence 
and take account of both: 



routine skiUs 



non-ioutine sldUs 



the stvidards of that performance in terma of such things as: 



a production rate 




an error rate 

B4 
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a levd of quality 



the condlttoiis under which pcrfonnancc Is rc^^ (Sec John 
Foyster's puMlcatlon.) 

Here are four definitions {ducked from the literature: 

llie ability to use knowled^. product and imicess skills and, as a 
result, act effectively to achieve a purpose'. 

The possession and development of sufficient sUUs. knowledge, 
appropriate attitudes and experience for successful perfmnance in 
life roles'. 

The ability to perform the activities within an occupation or 
function to the standard expected in employment'. 

The abilit>' to perfonn a particular activity to prescribed 
standards'. 

Tht second pitfall is to assume that ^measurement' is absolute, that an 
assessment made by an experienced supervis«Mr wiU be accurate. (Hence some 
remaji» made in the conference did wcHiy me.) For example, it is possible for 
a person to give the Impression of competence, whereas detailed questioning 
shows tliat the person lacks understaiiding; and. conversely, it Is possible to 
appear to lack competency because of Inccmsistency of performance (a common 
human (ailingl). However, in order to cope with measurement unreliability we 
must not let excellence be demoted to minimum competency testing. 

Hie third pitfall is to insist that there Is one. and only one. way to generate 
standards. Often the best way Is to start with assessment and work 
backw&rds from there, as was pointed out at the round table. 

Now lets have a brief overview ol past rccearch In parallel areas. 
Post research 

BehaTimnlal objectlTSS: The behavlourlal objectives debate of 20-30 years 
ago sounds awftilly like the skills debate of today. Instructkinal design, but 
especially task analysis, k>oks veiy similar to present competency statements. 
I know that functional analysis proponents are adamant that task analyses ... 
describe activities or methods - like operate a photocopier^ and that 
'functiMtf l descriptions will concentrate on outcomes not methods', but that Is 
Just like the debate over the use of verbs conducted In the behavtourlal 
objectives arguments. Behavlourlal ot:»|ectlves are dead - long live standards! 
pt has been pointed out to me that the competency-based approach is trying tc 
avoid the worst excesses of l)ehavlounal objectives by emphasising the hollsttc 
nature of competence: most ccmipetencles require a rsnge of skills to be 
performed. However, this was also true of obfecth«s. which were merely 
renamed 'aims'.) 
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Why did the behavlourtal ob|ecttves movement die and what can we learn from 
It? 1 1 died becauae it waa pedantic and ^tlfylng. People juat dldnt learn like 
that I^lrthe^, cveiy attempt (and milllona of dcdlara 
verify taximcxniea of educational ofc^ecttvea failed. 

What we learned from the movement waa to stop making education a myatcxy 
tour with no apparent deatlnatlon* but to ahow what destination we were tiylng 
to reach and to devise assessments which tested whether students had 
reached IL 

Proc^ And laantag: This died for similar reasons, but we discovered that 
lea; ' jM be jBanattll about this lateil and that studento did not all 
ha^' , . ,rk at the same pace. A sensible ^ipUcatlon ctf thle has t^Jttn (dace 
in some colleges, and one college's woik Is described by AlanWlckentcm. 

Assasamcnt: We know what causes Increase or decrease in valldlly and 
leliabUltyofevety type of assessment instrument We know that assessment of 
on-the-job skills is notoriously unreliable* that there must be careful training 
of asse«>9orB and that rigorous gukldliies are necessary. I appreciate that 
much assessment research was done on norm-baaed (not criterion-based) 
testing. Nevertheless, my statements still stand. 

Iiranilng theory: Learning is cumulative, and this has serious implications 
for modular approaches to training. D have in mind work by researchers such 
as Robert Gagne.) 

Much teaming, especially higher order learning, is unobservable. Competency 
statements about the unobservable are difficult to phrase. We must take care 
not to focus on the trivial at the expense of the Important thus inadvertently 
deskilllng. 

Chsltengss 

A conference such as this throws up many challenges and some of these are 
reported in the workshop and discussion summaries. I would like to mention 
four challenges. 

Let's make important matters reodUy imderstandaUe 

Important natters have been discussed at this conference. We have touched 
on quality training, valid and reUahle aaaessment articulation (one group 
asked "Why does Australia have such an abysmal record In granting credltT), 
nationally recognised accreditation, competence and skills. The time for slogan 
shouting Is over, it is now Important to make these matters understandable 
andworimble. The media package described fay Cathy Barry arui Peter Davy 
was encouraging in this regard. 

Teaching is different from work in industry or commerce in one very Important 
respect: success or fisllure in a college Is almost entirety dependent on the 
efforts of the IndlYlflual teacher, and so It is at that level where much effort Is 
needed. 
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By now, mppnacbitm to, and n'i>anl«iiift for (nationally recogniacd) 
accndltatton trf ^^^um^^^ — i — TfhKlh ihinill hrt aolved. 
Runda Walsh's paper describing the aocredfttatlan of mdeperident business 
colleges is a first step in the process for that ptnxp of proviklers* 

Let's learn from tte past and budd on sottd^Mindadons 

Opinions on assessment and standards In vocational education and training 
abound and most are merely anecdotal or show prefudlcc. Let's learn from 
past paraUd research and let's conduct useful investigations to support 
current devdopments. like the COSTAC ftinded prqlect described by Peter 
Thomson* iUso It was encouraging to read of the detailed, palnstaldbigwo^ 
reported fay Richard Sweet on the COTipetcncy-bascd link between school and 
work. 

Don't let'r stultify training 

Competency, by definltton* is outputs-based. There are dmigers in this 
because inputs and processes matter; and outputs mustn*t be Lmlted by 
narrow definitions. Let's ensure that prior learning gets its proper recognition, 
as outlined in Alan Brown's paper and Derek Casey's report. 

Competencv'based training and assesswent are ready mononemerU (qf teaming) 
issues 

This is my most important generalisation. ^laoaCemCQt ^ what we should be 
talking about. The challenge Is to grasp this fundamental truth and not to lose 
it In the debate. Fortunately, one group did have a recoimnendatic*^ on this. 

'Management* as a discipline is fairly new. Only 50 years ago there were fewc^ 
than 100 management titles. In any language. In the entire world! 
Management is still not taken terribly seriously in educational drdes, tmt 
must be taken seriously by everyone (not Just by those In the vanguard of the 
standards movement) If competency is to be used properly as a management 
tool. As such, it will (for example) remove the emphasis on training location 
and can Improve learning (and teaching) efficiency. 

However* as with all management tools, success will depend on the quality of 
the manager* the manager^s competence, commitment and vision, and the 
manager's ability to understand and use the tool sensiblyt Competency-based 
training and assessment in the hands of the incompetent manager would be 
disasterous. 

ni close by quoting from Vygotsky: 

Investigation of intellectual capacity ... necessarily tests the 
experimenter as well as the subject. , 

All of us are now on trial. 
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Casaandra Parkinson 
Executive Director 

Australian Tta ctfle Clothing Footwear Industry TValnlng CouncU 

Introduction 

When I first accepted the imritatlon to speak at this conference several months 
ago, I actually thought - naively as it turned out - that the textile clothing and 
footwear industries would have their national skill standards all sorted out and 
that rd be standing here giving you a concise hlstoiy <rfhow we did it. Well, 
developing skill standards in the TCF industries hasn't been as simple as that 
and rU discuss the reasons for that a little later. So, instead of a brief history, 
111 give you a progress report. 

Before I start I'd Ukc to make some comments about the TCF industries* I wUl 
follow these with some discussion about wl^ the TCF Industry is developing 
skiU standards and what weVc done so far. I will finish by discussing some of 
the broader issues which have emerged firom our work. 

Backgrmmd to tke TeztUa and Footwvar Industries 

Some knowledge of the TCF industries is usehil in understanding the 
complexities of developing national skill standards and national training 
arrangements. First we are dealing here with three separate industries ^osc 
differences are more frequently emphasised by employers and unions than arc 
their commonalities. Itie textile industry, for example* is a capital intensive 
industry. In comparison with both footwear and clothing, which are labour 
intensive. This single dlffiercnce has important implications for the way in 
which work is orgaiUsed and, hence, for the way in which skills are used. 

In a modem splrmlng mill* for example, you will find a comparatively small 
number of operators with responsibiUty for a bank of complex machines. In 
contrast the making-up niom of a typical ctothing foctoiy will consist of tens of 
workers, usually female, working at single machines. 

Peonle in the three industries frequently point to further difiierences, based on 
me type of machinery being used* the process under way, the products being 
produced and the market being targeted. Ihe market of a tow cost pair of 
sneakers is. for example, quite different finom that of a pair of fashion shoes. 
This, in turn, may influence the quality of the product and therefore the 
standard of skill required. 

These differences inevitably affect the way in which skill standards are 
devek>ped. It is not possible to work in skills with empkiyers and employees 
from the three industries together, and it can even prove difficult to persuade 
different sectors of a single industry that they can woik profitably on such a 
task. 
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This Is most true of the textiles Industry where we have usually fiund It 

necessary to wcxIctndMdualty with peopte fr^ 

from carpet tufting or firom the many other sectors of the industry. 

Apart from being time-consuming, this creates another potential problem - a 
tendency for difference to mask commonality, thus making the development of 
natkmal skill standards which lead to greater consistency In training provision 
and to improved portability much more dificult Our response In TCF has 
been to acknoiHedge such differences while graduaQy gathering evidence on 
those skUls which appear to a^ply across the three Industries, across a single 
industry, across a sector of an industry, or which ^iply to a particular 
enterprise or machine. These different dimensions of skill are also reflected In 
the national training framework which has been developed In the TCF. 

Like most manufacturing industries, the TX^F has a high jvoportlon of workers 
from non-English speaking backgrounds. This not onfy affects the training 
requirements which will arise from Industry and award restructuring, it also 
Influences the way in which information about skills is obtained. 

Also like aome other industries, notably the car industry, the TCP is 
undergoing major - and painful - change. Industry policy, award restructuring 
and the ongoing effects of technological change are influencing all aspects of 
the Industries. But what I have perceived in 1990 is the loss of morale created 
by the economic downturn; as companies dose, move to shorter working 
weeks, or reduce the size of their workforces, the time and commitment 
available for developing national skill standards dissipates* Even those 
companies who consider skills formation integral to their long-term survival 
have difficulty in giving time to skills and training development. 

Why the TCF is Dsrslopliig Skill Stsndaxds? 

So, given those introductory comments, one might well ask why the TCP is 
developing skill standards. There are two main answers to this question. 

First once the industries moved down th'^ path of award restructuring and the 
creation of sklU-based career paths, It became clear to mai^ that skill 
standards would assist enormously In Implementing the new awards. Skill 
standards can assist by clarifying each skill level in the new award and by 
providing the t>asls for assessment at each leveL 

Ai tachment 1 gives an example of the way in which the lowest skill level for 
clothing operators will probably be written in the new award* 

All of the descriptors in the attachment and the award skill levels are very 
general and deliberately so. If they were written in more specific terms. Uicy 
would Irievltably become much more detailed and lengthy In order to meet the 
many different circumstances which apply in the ctothlng industry. And. in 
next to no tbne, the award would have l>ecome very ng|d - thus defeating one 
of the purposes of award restructuring. 

Skin standards can help to make these general statements more concrete: we 
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can My. for example, that minor operator maintenance consists of setting up 

tools and equQuent* t^ ^^wtog tt^ marhlng and of eheddnf and adding oiL 

And« tf we define these sUn standards In tenns of oooipeteM 

perfonn an sctlvlty to a specified standaid - we can ^ 

obtectlvely assessing the akillsoftndivkhials far progres^on to a higgler sklU 

level or for gMng credit into training. 

Skill standanla are also being developed in the TCF to provide benchmarks for 
training. Some TC7 eompsnles see skffl formstlcn as essential for meet^ 
Inevitable tin sone cases slreadjr existliig) skffl shorty 
survival strategy. Ibcy also see bcneflta in national aocredttatkw and 
portsbOttyofskllls* Other companies hawe begim to raootftdse ^neater benefits 
in training but have yet to be convinced that national standards have any 
relevance to them. 

My own experience has been that once work begins with liKllvtdual employers 
and unkm representatives, the exercise starts to make greater sense and is 
seen to have vahie and relevance. It ispaitlcularty benelteial wotUngwlth 
practitioners (both from employers and unlond who have a good knowledge of 
the manufiK^tng process. As these people coovert productkm pt occ ss e s into 
tasks and then competences* they be^ to see the practical means by which 
relevant training programs can be developed - even at a national level where 
our descriptors must necessarily remain feiirly general. 

What Fkoeass has the TCT Adoptsd 

The information we have obtained ou TCP skills has rdied heavily on group 
activities - a process which is time-consuming but which. In my opinion^ has 
emvmous whrantajees. Most importantly* Jtverse liuhistrles like the TCF. 
group work fiorces individuals from very different w^ 
reach agreement on those duties, tasks, and skills wbkh arc coawm to jobs 
in different workplaces. 

Ilius, for example, clothing machine cpmton making a rsnge of products 
(Mch as fashion, lingerie luid Jeans) reached agreement that they performed 
the four main duUes and the tasks described In Attachment 2. They also 
readhed s^reement on the essential skills snd knowledge for those tasks and 
they described the dlilcrent levels of skffl 

machine - skills which were not so much tnflumrrd by the machine In use but 
by the type of sewing operation being performed and the extent to which bbrlc 
needed to be handled or manipulated fay the operator. Diere are different 
levels of skiU recjuired, for example. In sewing a straight seam and Inserting a 
sleeve. 

Much <tf this Information helped the industrial relatkms parties to develop their 
awaid skill levirls. It will also provide an essential basis for our later wwk in 
defining standards. 

This sort (rf* Information was collected across all three industries for a wkle 
variety (tfoccupatkms. It has also fcnrmed the bsals of a ccmifxehenatve skills 
database;* 
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The Inforrcmtion hat since been refined and further daretoped by woridng 
groups of employers and union representatives with direct shop-floor 
experience in order to produee task descriptors as shosm to Attachment 3> It 
Is worth noting that the twrxhictlon of that simple donimmt alone took several 
days. 

Hie task descriptors in Attachment 3 may be appUcable to all four operator 
skm levels to the award or they may ^)plyaion^ some levels. Skin levels 1- 4 
will aU, for example, require machine operation skills (see task descriptor no. 
7). We will diffierentiate each of the skill levds by the w^y to which we define 
the standards and by giving some examples of what the statements mean. 
While we have not reached that most difficult stage yet it is reasoniibte to 
assume that at higher levels* operators will be expected to perform tasks 
which require considerable skill to positioning, feeding and handling fiabrlcs. 

Some tasks may not however* ai^ly at all levels - the abUity to evaluate a 
sample, for exazaple. will not be required of operators at skill levels 1 or 2 or 
probably even 3. 

The TCP is also trying to develop skill standards to many other areas which we 
have identified as common across the three todustrles. Attachment 4. which 
summarises communlcatlcms skills. Is one such example. Others toclude new 
technology and computing skills and mathematics. 

Communication - both verbal and written - is emerging as a key skill to mtjiy 
industries. At this stage we have separated it frwi technical skills like 
machining, to order to more easily e3q>lore commonalities across the three 
todustries. But such a aeparadon is artificial and it may well be that 
communication skills will be more closely totegrated to technical skills, 
especially to the training process. 

The disttoctlon we have made between verbal and written commurUcatlon is 
also an artificial one, but it may help to clarify the communication skills 
requirements for different skill levels. 

Finally it is worth noting that we are attempting to describe communication 
skills to concrete, work-related terms so that ccHnmunlcation can be seen as 
relevant and us^ by both employers and employees. Thus, we have provided 
many examples of the work-related outcomes of various communication 
activities. At thv? same time it !9 important to ensure that our oommtmication 
skills standards sre consistent with those of other industries* Nevertheless we 
mi^ demonstrate the relevance of communication to the workplace if we can 
showt perhi4»s as examples, that the ability to read and toterpnet Job tickets 
will enable employees to select correct materials or to successftilly perfcmn 
Oliver such tasks. 

Broader Issuss 

Because the Issues which have emerged firom our work are many and complex 
ovfy a few will be referred to here. 
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rhe first - which has already been mentioned several timai - relates to the time 
and resources required fior this work. In the UF the Clothing and Allied 
Products Industry Training Board (CAPTTB) undertook a aumlar prefect for the 
clothing industiy over 3 years, ustng very substantial resources. In Australia 
we cannot take that time, yet the demands created by award restructuring 
have also dictated a far more ambitious approach. Interestingly, of the three 
Australian TCP industries however, the clothing industry has taken the lead 
largdy because of the strong support - baaed on perceived need - given by both 
empk^ers and unlona* 

A second issue which continues to lurk in the backgrourul is the questKm of 
how detailed or how general the TCrs skill star^dards will be. As we are 
talking about national standards, we c^imot affnrd to be too {descriptive: we 
should be as general as possible without rendering our skill stand ards 
meaningless. The UK experience tends to bear this out. CAPTTB. having first 
gone Into great detail in its skill standards in order to demonstrate their 
relevance to industry, is now reworking them In a more general fashion - and 
has expressed gireat interest In the emerging Australian model. 

Related to that Issue Is the relevance of national starnlards io enterprise 
requirements - especially in Industries like clothing and footwear where there 
Is no clear industry staridard for quality and where even time-based standards 
(which are at the heart of many the Industries* systems of production) are by 
no means universally applicable* 

It is. of course difficult to demonstrate the relei'ance oi natkmal standards 
iK^e still working at a fiiirly conceptual level. I expect that this will become 
much easier once we begin to trial the skill standards and* more importantly, 
to assess skills based on these benchmarks. Interesting)^, those companies 
that have begun to Identify their training requirements have comt up with 
similar responses to those developed at national level. I am convinced that 
when we have finished, our benchmark standards will save many companies 
many hours of wmk. 

Another questkm which arises Is Just how much shouii be included in a 
statement Of competence. In Attachment 3. fw exampli.\ one of the task 
descriptors included under maklng-up was 'dean work area for next 
operatl<m*-hardfy sufficient by itself as a statement of competciice. If we were 
to attempt to Ineak down tasks and skllla so minutely we would be in danger 
of seriously fragmenting the skin standards * the opposite of what we want to 
achieve through multi-skilUng and changes to work organisation aimed to 
promote quality and quick response. 

Hius the fimnat and content of the ocunpetency statements which we produce 
win be very important That Is part of the job wtilch is now ahead of us. More 
immediately, we are about to commence Industiy woikshopa to tiy to reach 
agreement on the standards which apply to the various task deacriptmi 
developed to date. 
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I will finish by quoting two panigr^^ from an overseas background report 
prepared fw us 1^ Alan Brown, a Victorlan-based training consultant 

In his report Brown said: 

The esta bl is hme nt of competency strategies should be aimed at a lasting 
commitment which identified interakedlate and long tenn goals. The 
appeal of easy options must be resisted If th^ do not achieve the desired 
outcome. 

He also said: 

It Is not enough to Just identify amipetendes; they must be inherently 
linked with an ongoing strateftr and commitment to training and skill 
devel<q[M(nent* The value to industry of a highly skilled workforce is a 
critical factor of the competency |xocess. 

It is easy enough when you are engrossed in this work to forget why It Is being 
done* But In the TCP there will have been no point to the process if it does not 
lead to the devek^mient cS the t»roader and more flesdlde akiUs needed for 
modem competitive Industries and if, at the end ciihtdmy, we do not have a 
system capable of properly recognising the skills ^ch so many employees 
already possess. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 
CLOTHDIO nfDUSTKT PRODDCTIOlf KMPLQTSB 



SKILL LKVBLl 



Employees at this level: 

there Is a minimal consequexice of error, or 

^"HiTPf^^lny gWlfff " exndse the akiUs required to perform simple tasks 
that arc not machine-based where there Is a minimal consequence of 
error. 

In addition, according to the needs and operational requirements of the 
enterprise, employees at this level: 

2. shall work to defined procedures/methods, and 

3. shall understand and apply basic quality control/assurance skills m the 
perfonnance of their own work (including the recognition erf basic quality 
deviations or faults), and 

4. may be required to exercise the skills necessary to assist in providing 
basic on-the-job instruction by way of demonstration and oqilanatlon, 

5. nay be required to record basic information on producaon and /or 
quality indicators as required. 

6* may be required to wori£ in a team environment, 

7. may be required to r Hy minor operator maintenance, 

8. may commence trf ng in additional skills required to advance to a 
higher sklU level. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 



Dinv 1: pervtein^ Machine 

The servicing of the machines depends on the type (nmnual or automatic) and 
extent of adjustment required. The servicing Identified refers to normal 
operator related tasks. 

TASKS 



M Clean machine 

1.2 Check oU 

1.3 Replace needle 

1 .4 Replace bobt>in spool 

1.5 Thread up 

DinY2: Preparing Work 

TASKS 

2. 1 Receive bundles 

2.2 Check ticket 

2.3 Set out work pieces 
2A Check pieces for flaws 

DinYS: Operating Machine 

TASKS 

3. 1 Set machine ~ replace foot, adjust thread tension etc. 

3.2 PosiUon work 

3.3 Sew fabric pieces (manual machine) 

3.4 Check feed 

DinY4: Removing Work 

TASKS 

4. 1 Remove work 

4.2 Inspect sewn pieces 

4.3 Rebundle pieces 

4.4 Dispose of bundle 

4.5 Tidy work area 
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ATTACHMEm 3 



CLOHfllf O COMIVIXNCXBS 
Up 



Ability to: 
1. 



Carry out operator maintenance and 
set up tools and equipment. 



2. 
3. 




Interpret inatructions. 

Check and sort the wcrk issued 
and set out work pieces near machine 
to determine assembly sequence 
and comply with ergonomic principles. 



Includes: 

* clean machine 

- check and add oil 

- check needles and tensions 

- replace needle and bobbin 
spool 

- basic machine problem- 
solving 

- identify machine faults 

- rectify minor machine faults 
(MB. May require some 
skills in aMcmblJig and 
dismantling machines) 

- organise repair of major 
machine faults* 

Requires understanding of: 

- basic terminology 

- haBic machine operation 

- causes of mechanical 
problems 

- implications of not 
maintaining machines 

Standards may specify: 

- frequency with which 
maintenance should be 
carried out (e.g* at end of 
process? when changing 
fabric or colour?) 

- safe ty requirements* 



May require ability to: 

- recognise different types 
of fabrics, garments* 
colours^ stitches, etc. 

- recognise faults and 
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problems 

- solve problems 

- viaualiae the look of the 
sub-aaaembly or whole 
gannent 

- Identify number and 
thickness of seams 

• Identify most efficient 
way to complete for looks 
and quality. 

4. Determine completion timeframe 
and understand targets, quotas 
and performance. 

5. Evaluate sample, sketch or description. May require kno^dedge of: 

. required quality standards 
. different sewing techniques 

and their approprfateness. 

Requires ability to: 
. Identify number and 

thickness of seams 
. Identify most efficient way 
to complete for looks and 
quality. 

Refers to making-up 
operations onfy. 
Requires ability to: 
. recognise and handle 

different fatnics 
. control machine 
. recognise balance lines and 

seam lengths in garments 
. repair minor faults. 

Requires understanding of: 
. good seating position 
. appropriate locatton of 
work tables and furniture 
to compfy with ergonomlc 
principles. 

Manual task refers to hand 
and specialist sewing. 

Requires ability to 
r^icognise good stitching 
and unde^tanding of quality 
requirements. 

Of) 



6. Identify faults and take action 
where appropriate. 



7. Operate machine or perform manual 
task while controlling speed and 
adjusting fabric variations. 



8. Inspect work. 
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9. Dispose of and direct completed May Include packing 
woiii. completed v/ork. 

10. Clear woilt area for next operation. 

1 1 . Prepare arid maintain Job records May include: 

and complete < Ir^^t bundle or Number of garmels, styles, 

packing slips. colours, price/Item, etc. 

work completed and retume 
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ATTACHMENT 4 



TCP : COMMON COMPBTENCIB8 
COMMUNICATIONS 

(N.B, POMible linka between verbal/written espedaSly in tnOnlng) 
1. VERBAL COMMUNICATIONS - May include demonstration 



Task DeflcriPtor 
Ability to: 

L Understand and interpret vert>al 
instructions. 

2, Communicate with workers In own 
section. 



3. Communicate with workers in other 
sections. 



4* Communicate with people from outside 
the factory. 



5. lYanslate and interpret from other 
workers. 



6. Participate in team processes and 
discussions* 



Q Participate in meetings. 
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* EngUsh 

. non-English speaking 
backgrounds (i.e. 
communicating with 
different cultural groups) 

As above. 

Includes reporting problems 
and foults (and possible 
causes). 

Variety of purposes, e.g. to 
solve production problems, 
to co-ordinate deliveries* 

Relevant to a variety of 
circumstances (e.g. between 
operators; between operators 
and management) 

Active participation 

Includes: 

. problem-solving 

. c!ecision*mAking 

. plaimlng 

. goal setting 

. negotiations (e.g. with 

marketing aales, 

customers). 
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8. Prepare repcwts for mecmigv 

9. Give instructions or co-ordinate 
a tsam. 



10. Chair/conduct meetings 



1 1 . Maintain communication between 
management and operators. 

2. WRTITCN COMMUNICATIONS ■ 

Ability to: 

1 . Read and interpret Job ticltets. 

specifications, computer printouts 
and other records. 



Given verbally 

Includes: 

. communicating 

requirements to others 

(e*g. verbally or by 

demonstration) 
* delating work 
, a s ses sing whether 

communication has been 

successful (i.e. message 

has been received and 

understood) 

Demonstrated knowledge of 
appropriate meeting 
procedures and ability to 
conduct meetings. 



(literacy for the Worlcplace) 



Demonstrated ability to act 
on one or more of the 
following: 

. select correct materials 
. check item/bundle, etc. 

against specification 
. determine madilne settlnga 

to match pattern desi^etc. 
. follow written instructions 

to cooqdete machine 

operatkm 

. Uxatt and/cn- pack and/or 

assemble order after 

InteriHetlng picking slip, 

sales order, etc. 
. interpret cusunner 

requirements from contract 

orders, product 

specifications etc. 
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Keep legible records using simple 
sqiproprlate language. 



Prepare written reports. 



Demonstrated ability to do 
one ormore of tbe ft)Uowtng 
(as wamples); 
. complete a Job ticket card 
etc. 

. complete a time sheet 
. recoid containers and 

shipping marks 
. write and attach ticket 

swing tig» sticker* label etc. 
. keep records of weight 

and/or numbers 
. fill out picking sUp, 

docket etc. 

. label packaging (address, 
ccmtents, carton nuicber) 

. write an accident report 

. order materials 

. keep sales and purchase 
orders 

. keep stock control records 

* keep records of totals 
and seconds 

. write up specification 
sheets 

* product working 
specifications 

. product and organise work 
tickets 

. keep Job sheet reports of: 
* marline downtime and 
breakdowns 

- repairs and adjustments 

- machine and material 
faults 

- (tfoductlon records 
. prepare run sheets 

. prepare consumable 

requisitions 
. write Instructions. 

. dear, neat etc. 
. imparting essential 

information 

e*g.: 

- production reports 

- laboratory and test 
reports 

' purchasing reports 
Present at meetings, where 
necessary. 
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5, 
6. 



Check written information on 
patterns. 

Write infonnatlon on patterns* 

Read and interpret designs, manuals. 

Develop a sequence of operation, 
schedule or plan of action. 



7. Carry out rcscarcli and record 
results 



Includes maintenance 
schedules/production 
plarming* etc. 

Includes research into 
styles* trends, fabrics/ 
materials, design, colours, 
marketing. 
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suMiiAjrr or DncDsaiONS rouxnn^ 

PAPBR: 8KIIX«TAllDAKD8miHBtVniUBCU)l^ 

nfDusnuBS 



These workshop discussions focused piUnarlly on two topics - skills and their 
associated standards and industry trainirg. The issues discussed under the 
umbrella of skills and <ikills standards include the following: 

• skill standards should be Iwsed on new and better ways of organising 
worlc, not on the present Inadequate form of work (»ganisation* 
Standards development should draw on the experience of those leading 
edge* enterprises presently achieving world competitiveness. 

• standards v^ch include higher order skills (such as problem-soMng 
and team woili skills, not Just narrow technical skills) t>asic literacy* 
numeracy and communications skills to be incorporated into skills 
standards. 

• the effect that technological change has on determining skill standards 
must be taken into account. As technologies change* industry 
expectations and economic ccmditlona will diange which will necessitate 
continuous monitoring of skill standards. 

• "What part does TAPE play in standards development? Compare for 
example, the TCF industries with the metals industry. The TCF 
restructuring has been industry-based with little involvement from TAFE 
as opposed to the metals restructuring in ix^ch TAFE has been invohned 
from the Outset, 

• much of the workplace change agenda will revolve around change in 
attitudinal skills. This may however, prove difficult to incorporate into 
standards \i^ch should be both equitable as well as useful to the 
workforce. 

Discussions focussing on industry training generated by the preceding paper 
encompassed the following issues: 

• is the situation where operators train new employees entirely desirable? 
Is there a need for a separate classification for these trainers? Should 
trainers be recognised as having extra skills and be compensated 
accordingly? 

• national consistency in training is essential but with the flexibility to 
allow for the needs of individual employers and enterprises. 

• industry response to the training guarantee is partially determined by 
the size of the company. Smaller companies may try to abrogate their 
responsibility in the training arena* Should this be a role of the National 

^ Training Board? 
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COMPBIWCT-BAaBD TSAOimO: 



C08TAC WORKm O PARTT RSrOBT 



Michael Murphy 

PrUidpal AdvtKT 

TAFB ft Sldlto Formadcm Dtvlsion 

Department of Employment Education ft TValnlng 



?ackfroiiiid 

Some a^pecto of the vocational training ayatem in Auatralla, in particular, the 
rigid preacrtpdon of qualiflcationa baaed on time aerved rather than an 
competence achieved, eapedally in apprenticeahip training, have been 
identified over the last decade aa a contrtlniting factor to akiU deftdendea in 
the Australian woilrfbrce. 

A number of inquiriea and reporta have expressed concern that the criterion of 
Ume served does not guarantee the development of appropriate akill levela and 
competence, lliia has led to a growing acceptance of the need to develop a 
competency-based approach in our vocational training system. 

In 1982. a COSTAC Working Party on Apprentice IVaiiilngari^ 
recommended that all State/Territory training authorities examine procedures 
to ensure that trade certification was based on more than the eflQuxlon of time* 

In 1984, the Klrby Committee of Inquiry into Labour Market Rrograms 
(Recommendation 33) drew attention to the need for greater competeruy 
orientation in the apprenticeship ^tem. 

In 1985. in response to the Kirty Inquiry Report the Australian TVaineeshlp 
System was introduced to provide structured entry-level training. t>aaed on 
competency, in areaa not covered by apprenticeanlps. 

In 1966. the Commcmwealth/Slate Working Group on Skilla Shortages and 
Skills Formation emphasised that trade training should be based on agreed 
standarda. It also recommended that Commonwealth financial aaaistance for 
trade training bt refocuased to encourage change in that directKm. 

Also in 19S6, the Western Australian Department of Bmidoyment and lYaining 
announced the New Apprentice Training and Asaessment Scheme (NATAS). a 
program to Incorporate competency-based principles in the Western Australian 
apprenticeahip system, with full implementation in 1988. 

In 1987. 'serious inadequac ja' in Australla'a education and training 
arrang^menta were noted by the Natkmal Labour Conaultattve Council report 
Ubow Ifarkat PladMlltj la the Aoatialiaft 8t^^ Among these were 
'deficiencies in current apiirenticeahip training arrangements' and "unduly rigid 
time preacriptiona*. 

Also in 1987. a DOLAC working party was established to Investigate and report 
to Ministers on the devekqmient and Implementation of a competency-baaed 
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trade training syitem. 



A discussion papv on the costs/benefits of* standanlo-bascd trade trainings 
co mmi ss ion ed hy the National Ttalnlng Council and prepared by Nicholas 
Clark and Associates, was leleased In November 1987 and noted, there are 
both good educatlcmal arguments for pursuing standards-baaed trade training 
as well as sound economic arguments*. 

In the 1987/88 Commonwealth tnjdget the restructuring of employer 
subsidies under the Commonwealth Rebate for Apprentice Full-time Training 
(CRAFT) program was announced, providing a mechanism through vhnkh 
Government financial support would be Unked to the attainment of apedfled 
standards of coiiq>eten<y. Related to this was action initiated through 
Commonwealth/State amsultattve mechanisms to develop a policy for moving 
the iq[>prentlceahlp system from time CKTved to a competency basis. 

In 1988. DOIAC conaldered the report of Its working party and agreed that It 
should be published as a discussion paper. This was widely dlatrtbuted 
throughout Conmionwealth and State/Ttentory networks seeking comments 
from training and educational authorities, industrial parties and other 
interested parties. C08TAC was requested to pursue consultatums and report 
to Labour Ministers. 



The Structural Efficiency Principle established by the Australian Industrial 
Relations Commission in the 1988 National Wage Caae focussed particularly 
on the need to expand and Improve Australia's vocational training system and 
to develop competency-based training and assessment 

The Special Ministers Conference on Training in April 1989 was a significant 
step in addressing the need to develop a more effluent and effective training 
systfm. TUdng up the discussion paper prepared by IX>LAC* ^ 
committed all States and Territories to work towards the development of a 
competency-based training system not only in the trades areas but also one 
which would encompass all occupations covered by awards or industrial 
agreements. COSTAC was requested tvy the Ministers to devdc^ an 
implementation strategy for a CBT system and, wbOt specific timelines were 
not drawn. Ministers sought substantial progress towards implententatlon ty 
1993. A COSTAC working party was formed to promote this work. 

Against the background of the Award Restructuilng process flowing fiiom the 
Structural ^dency Principle, and the need to ensure that the vocational 
training system is property responsive to industry need, the Working Party has 
undertaken extensive consultation with peak industry bodies over the past 
year. 

A set of principles has been developed through this process which has 
underpinned work undertaken to produce a strategic framework for the 
implementation of a competency-based system* A copy of the Principles may 
be found in Appendix 1. 

1- j^^r> 13^^ ^ the complexity oS addressing relevant Issues, COSTAC has 
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undertaken, or been Involved in a range of further activities Intended to 
compkmentthewoi^of the Working?^. These have included: 

• a range of CBT pUot {irojects undertaken by the States/Tferrttortes ^ . ui 
ftnandal assistance finom the Commonwealth's Innovative 'ItBl:ilng 
Projects program. 

• the preparation and publication of h report on the costs of award 
restructuring (COSTAC Consultancy, Costs of Award Restructuring, June 
1990). 

• the preparation and publication of an Information paper on accreditation 
arrangements (COSTAC Overview of Official Accreditation Arrangements 
for Vocational Cc^oses/TYalnlng Plro^wis, June 1990). 

• the commissioning of the TAFE National Centre for Research & 
Development to prepare an Inventory of CTB courses in TAFE, 

As a result of these initiatives, 

• a Secretariat is being established within the South Australian 
Department of Employment and TAFE to evaluate existing pilot fwojects 
and to provide a better co-ordinated focus for future protects. 

• the Cmiff lence of C<»miionwealth and State Labour Ministers 
established the TMnlng Costs Review (Deveson) Committee to examine 
init ial and continuing training costs In TAFE and options for securing 
additional resources, given the distribution of benelBts from training and 
the need for equity of access to training. 

• Ministers have asked COSTAC to undertake further examination ot the 
Issues raised in Its overview of accredltatlcm arrangements and to report 
back to them early in 1991 on measures which wUl facilitate the 
development of processes which are nationally more consistent and 
effective. 

• the TAFE National Centre has now completed its Inventory and has 
found that only 13% of vocational courses meet the criteria of being 
competerury-based. and that in only 57% of these was attainment of 
competencies required to obtain a pass. 

The COSTAC Working Party has now completed Its draft report After a further 
round of consultations with Industrial and crther Interested parties, it will 
present Its final report to the %>eclal Iteetlng of MlnUters to t>e hekl on 2 
November. 

The Working Party has not sought to develop a prescriptive implementation 
plan but rather a strategic framework within which conalstcnt orderly and 
cost*effective progress may be made. Its intention has betn to provide a 
vehicle to enable all parties to carry the process forward In a oo-otdlnated. 
coherent way by the devekipment of detailed and specific Implementation 
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plans, based on the experience and Insights gained through existing 
conipetency-based pn>graiDS. pUot pro|ects. consultation and ffii*ther research. 



Prinelpal Issum AddiMsed In tlie Report 

• The Need far a Quality Vocational EdiKxMan and Ttalnlng System 

Australia is a resource*nch nation and, historically, our infrastructure and 
industry base have developed around a low, value-added, commodity/resource 
export strategy. As we teamed in the early 19e0s, this strategy leaves 
Australia vulnerable to fluctuating world prices in commodity and resource 
markets. Tb ensure that even our current standard of living can be 
maintained, it is Imperative that we develop value-added industries that arc 
competitive in international markets. 

To accomplish this, we will need to compete with economies tliat have not had 
the natural resources that Australia possesses. These economies have instead 
developed their crpital and human resources to provide the competitive edge, 
and Australia must now follow this path. 

In the face of the globalisation of world markets and the need for international 
competitiveness. Australia has embarked upon a program of structural 
adjustment and micro-economic reform which will rely a great deal on 
responsive, high quality and reliable training outcomes. The achievement of 
these quality training outcomes will require s ig n i fic a n t enhancement and 
reorientation of current vocational tralolng arrangements and structures. 

It will also involve the implementation of a number of specific innovations 
including: the modularisation of curriculum; greater flexibility in teaching ani 
learning techniques and training pathways: greater utflisaUon of appropriate 
technologies to ensure access to training: the integration of workplace and off- 
the-Job training components where they exist: and a competency-based 
approach to the delivery, assessment and certification of training based on 
agreed national competence standards. 

These and other Improvements taken together and applied in a flexible, 
realistic fashion, will provide the basis for a quality vocational education and 
training system to meet the challenges creat^ by Industry and award 
restructuring. However, while they are highly complementary, it is not 
necessary to implement them as a package. In their own right, each 
Irmovation represents a significant enhancement to the quality of vocational 
training in Australia. 

While reference is made to each of these developments in the Report it 
focusses in particular on the progressive introduction of a competency 
approach to training. HiIs particular change has been klentified fay the 
industrial parties, governments and training providers as a cornerstone for 
reform of the vocational educatlop <ind training system. Significant steps have 
already been taken towards Its ac hievement, by the creation of a National 
Training Board (NTB) to co-iHtllnace the establishment of national competence 
standards and the funding of CBT pilot pro|ecU by Commonwealth, State and 
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While all parties recognise that competency-baaed training (CBl) Is not a 
panacea to overcome all the de mands facing the vocational education and 
training system, the significant coomiltment of resources to Its Implementation 
indicates the imp^xtance placed on a comprehensive CBT system, tmderpinned 
by nationally agreed skill standards, in order to provide a more highly sUlled 
and fiexible w or l rf orcc. 

Against this bac]cgn>und, the Report addresses three key factom set out in the 
following sections of this paper, 

* Standards 

Standards, developed by the industrial parties and ratified by the National 
Training Board are the linctipin and should provide the t>asls for a 
competency-based training system. 

A standard Is a precise statement of what an employee is expected to be able to 
do in a Job. It identifies the activity the person must be competent in and the 
criteria, in performance terms, forjudging that competence. In other words, 
competence standards focus on the desired woilc outcome not on the learning 
processes or qualifications which will lead to. or result in that outcome. 

Hie purpose of setting standards is to improve the skills of the workforce* and 
thereby Increase productivity and economic competitiveness. To achieve this 
goal, however, standards will have to reflect a broad view of the competencies 
required at ^rk. and include all aspects of the performance and management 
of tasks. tx>th routine and unusual. This will mean that standards will need to 
describe competencies in terms of an actior. behaviour or outcome which a 
person should be able to demonstrate. It Is ctfily with the existence of 
comprehensive, reliable standards which are easily understood and applied, 
that quality of work performance can be pursued and assessed in a meaningful 
way. 

Standards are central to the CBT process of moving vocational qualifications 
from a focus on Inputs such as course completion and time spent In training, 
to a focus on outcomes such as demonstrated knowledge, skills and 
application at the required level. Standards make such a shift possible 
because they provide competence*based reference points, or benchmarks, for 
all aspects of an improved vocational education and training system, and 
Include ainlculum developmeni, training delivery, assessment and 
certification and the integration of woiiqplace and <tfF-thc-Job training programs. 
They also create the necessary vehicle for the recognition of competendes 
gained informally and qualificattons held by people tnined overseas. 

A further desirable reforni to the vocational education and tiainlng system 
which is made feasible by the setting of standards, is national consistency in 
training outcomes and qualifications. This wouM ensure the fullest possible 
portability of skills, knowledge and qualifications across States/Terrttortes and 
industries, the absence of wfalc^ has been a ms^or barrier to lalxmr market 
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flexlblUty and productivity to date. 



To achieve national consistency, the recently established National Ttalnlng 
Board (PTTB) will co-ordinate the development of standards Cor all occupations 
(from entry to para-professlcmaf level) Incorporated In Industrial awards and 
agreements. It Is well Into the process of consultation, and devekq^ent of 
guidelines and framewwks for this task. i 



While the NTB will ratify standards the developmental won on them will 
necessarily Involve an extensive* co-operative process between the Industrial 
parties* State/Territory training authorities, the NTB and the vocational 
education/training provider sectors. It Is deariy re c o g nis ed , however, that the 
industrial parties have the primary role. Standards must be set by Industry 
Itaelf to enstire accurate reflection of the current needs of the woriq>lace and 
the potential skill and knowledge requirements for the luture. 

It needs also to be recognised that moving towards standards-based training 
and assessment will be a staged process. While the remainder of the Report 
assumes the central role of national standards In a CBT system, the design 
and development of programs of training both In the workplace and oflT-the-Job 
wlU need to contlr^ue In many instances ahead of their ratification. In these 
cases. Interim standards may have to be ne^>tiated to provide the liasis for 
CBT delivery In the short-term. However the design of programs of training 
and the mechanisms for their review will need to be dynamic and flexible 
enough to accept the modlBcatlons required when relevant NTB-ratlfled 
staivj^s emerge. This flexibility sho-Ud In any case be built Into training 
desi^i and deliv:!xy to take Into account changing technology, work processes 
and labour market requirements over time. 

Care must be taken that standards setting processes and mechanisms are 
efficient and e£fectlve. and result in meaningful and useful outcomes, thereby 
ensuring that standards setting does not become a major cost burden on 
industry and the community. 

• DeUvery qf Competency-Based Training 

Competency-based training requires aciyustment to the way training is 
presently delivered* as well as assessment and certification of the attainment of 
competencies. CBT has i^licatlon across the full range of training provision, 
whether in the workplace or the education and training Instltudon. It can be 
applied to all occupations and all levels within an occupation, and undertaken 
as part of obligations under a contract of training, or simply as a more effective 
way to deliver workplace-specific or institutKm-based training. Consistency 
will be achieved by basing training delivery on ^qdicatde national standards. 

Given the scope and complexity of the task, it will be useful to set targets for 
the implementation process. Despite the pressing need to improve training 
outcomes as quickly as possible In the light of award restructuring and 
productivity requirements, resource constraints will mean that targets will 
have to be realistic and a^eeU upon hy all parties Ir.voh'ed. 
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ft^tetftated Dallvgrv of TValnintf 



One of the most valuable aspects of a CBT system baaed on nationally agreed 
aldU standards la the foundation it provides for integration of training in the 
Dvoi^fdace and off-the-j6b. The absence of integrated training structurea has 
been seen as a m^gor weakness of the current system. While not all training 
provision will, or should include both ccnnponents, where both do exist they 
need to be integrated for mutual reinfcMrcement and to ensure full attainment c 
competence by the individual undertaking the training. 

The potential for integratton of training extends, however, beyond the 
woi^lace and institutional training. The existence of agreed national 
standarda will plsy a crucial role in providing the necessaiy linkage or 
integration of all l^pes of training, including government-funded labour marke 
programs and some aspects of upper sccordary schooling, into a 
comprehensive CBT system. Consideration therefore will need to t>e given to 
the development of appropriate proceasea and mechanisms to ensure the 
incorporation of these training enviroimients in the CBT system. 

Integration will involve a new approach to curriculum development. In most 
instances ^ere integrated curriculum currently exists, it has been developed 
between specific TAFE colleges and specific industries or enterprises. Ai 
present no single national twdy has responsibility for co-ordinating the 
development of integrated curriculum. However, there are a number of bodlet 
at the national level with potential invohrement in such a process, including tr 
Australian Committee on TAFE Curriculum (ACTC). Consideration will need t 
be given to the future role of the ACTC and other txxlies in light of the need to 
integrate workplace and off the Job training. 

TAFE is. and will continue to be. the nmor provider of vocational education^ 
and training. Its role in the Implementation of CBT will therefore be crucial. 
With this in mind, the Commonwealth Department of Employment Educatior 
and Training, on behalf of the Working Party, commlssicmed the TAFE Natiom 
Centre for Research and Dcvdopment to undertake a ccmsultaiuy to produce 
an inventory of competency-based approaches in TAFE vocational courses anc 
programs. 

The intention of the consultancy was to provide information on the extent of 
the development which may be required in TAFE to move to a CBT approach, 
and the background for the plaimixig of strategies and timetables for any 
necessary changes* It will also assist in setting priorities for. and cost 
estimation of conversion; developing a co-ordinated approach to pik>t prqfecti 
ascertaining needs for staff and materials development; and. ensuring the 
progressive co-ordinated devetopment and delivery of CBT programs. 

In addition to curriculum development the need exists for the development of 
admlnlstradve mechanisms to integrate training in the worlqilace and off the 
Job. Such mechanisms relate to the development of cimipetence schedules, tr 
allocation of training responslUllties between the workplace and off-the-Job 
providers and the use of contracts of training. Western Australia has 
developed this type of approach in its New ^prentice TValning and Assessme 
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Scheme (NATAS)* An evaluation <rf^ NATAS, to teniu of Its relevance and 
effectiveness would provide some useful insights In the development of a 
natlonsUy consistent system across the States and Territories. 



In a CBT an)roadi. based on agreed standards, these three steps are dnsely 
related to one another. Taken together thtjy form the industrial relations basis 
for integrated training arrangements. In the case of approved or regulated 
training* State and Territny training authorities will use competence schedules 
to define and allocate training responsibilities under contracts of training. The 
scope of this regulatory framework is to be determined by State and Territory 
training authorities In ccmsultatlon with relevant Industry parties. 

Tta^mng m the Wgrimlacc 

It Is dcarty unrealistic to expect the Immediate Iciposltion of elaborate training 
structures within Industry. Initially employers' fulfilment of respo visibility for 
workplace training may be no more than the systematic provision of an 
appropriate mix of work eiq>erience, while the process of building training 
expertise and infrastructure on the job advances. All governments expect that 
this will change over time, however, with employers undertaking a 
progressively greater role In vocational education and training. 

In the Interim, the essential difference from current arrangements will be that 
in the case of structured training such as apprenticeships, the responsibilities 
will be allocated and specified via the competence schedule and the contract of 
training, and work experience will be based on performance objectives 
e3q>ressed In the form of nationally agreed standards. These changes also have 
Implications for assessment and certification, which Is discussed in the next 
section. 

It is expected that there will be Instances, either In industry sectors or 
particular occupations, where employers who are required by State and 
Territory training leglslatKm, or who wish to enter into contracts of training 
with employees will be unable to dettveiy the breadth and quality of training or 
structured work c jipeil encc needed to complement the off-the-J(A> training 
component In those cases a nimiber of altematlvest such as use of skill 
centres or employer rotation schemes exist which will enable them to meet 
their training obligations. These alternatives may also prove useful to 
employers wishing to provide workplace training outside contractual 
arrangements. 

A major issue arising in the implementation of CBT is the need to develop the 
skills of trainers. It is important to recognise that differing types and levels cf 
trainers will be required in the workplace. There will sometimes be a need for 
ftiU-time trainers, but more often managers, supervisors and co-workers will 
fulfil the role. Thu diversity will require a raiige of strategies to train arid 
resource the trainers. These strategies will need to take into account issues of 
recognition of trainers and their own career paths. 

There are a number of ways in which these needs can be addressed. For 
example, exchange programs between industry and TAPE would benefit 
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trainers from both sectors, as would generic tralner-tralnlng modules 
incorporated into courses and programs of training delivered In the workplace 
and off the Job. The Enq^oyment and Skills Formation CouncU (BSFC) of the 
National Board of Employment Eduction and Training (NBEZH U preparing 
advice to the Federal Minister for Employment Education and Training on 
tralner-tralnlng< 

In addition* the Commonwealth Standing Committee on Industry, Science and 
Technology bos recently released a report entitled Snail BtialoMS la 
AnstrsUa: Challenges, problems and opportimltiM which addresses 
concerns regarding the lack of business education or experience held by most 
small business owner/managers. 

Hie KTB. In developing its guidelines on standards setting, will need to 
consider the Inclusion of training standards. This could be approached as a 
component of overall standards for Industries and occupations. 

Training Off The Job 

In the area of fonnal. off the Job vocaUonal training it is expected that TAFE 
wiU continue as the major provider. Therefore its role In the successful 
transition to a competency*based training aystem will be pivotal* This raises 
the need to examine the capacity of the resource and teaching patterns of 
TAPE to accommodate a CBT system. Already, some TAFE courses have been 
redesigned with a CBT emphasis* but early indlcauons from the consultancy 
on the Inventory of CBT programs in TAFE gh^ rise to some concern about the 
possible ejctent of further necessary development. 

Staff development needs in TAFE are also being addressed and the 
Commonwealth has given some priority to this matter in is provision of TAFE 
funding in 1990. with $3,5 million provided for this purpose. Emphpsls will be 
placed on training in techniques for delivery and assessment of competency- 
based training. A NaUonal Review of Teacher Preparation is being undertaken 
to prepare a strategy for TAFE staff development* 

There is. however, concern about the varying capacity of States and Territories 
to meet the expanded and altered training requirements emerging from the 
award restructuring process. While not providing the answer to the problems 
raised by increased demand, there may be room for organisational responses 
from TAFE to make more intensive use of the existing TAFE Infrastructure, anc 
to develop more co-operative arrangements involving greater use of industry 
buildings, equipment and materials* 

The growing demand from industry parties and constraints on government 
expenditure will require more flexllble responses from TAFE and is llkel^ to 
lead to the emergence of a greater range of training imMders to choose from* 
Private training providers will have an lncreaslng)|y significant role in off-the-Jot 
training. DEET has funded a survey of Australian private education and 
training providers by Reaik Research to determine the number of students 
enrolled in relation to the type erf* courses provided. Field research is complete, 
and data analysis is presenUy underway. 
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It is the view of the Working Party that there it a need to ensure that off-the- 
job training providers move as quickly as possible to adjust their delivery to a 
competency basis. 

Of primary ctmcem in a CBT system is the requirement that all training 
providers deliver training based on nationally agreed standards. While the 
mechanlcma exist in the TAKE sector to ensure this requirement is met fcmnal 
recognition of private training providers or the programs d training they 
deliver, has only recently begun and is patchy as yet The States and 
'territories are however moving to rectify this, with legislation for the 
recognition of private providers and the accreditation of their courses existing 
In most States, and pending in the others. 

These arrangements, and their implications for the articulation of courses and 
programs within, and between training sectors are crucial to a competency- 
based training system. While accreditation and recognition of providers are 
central to the Implementation a CBT aystem, the issues which arise from a 
consideration of these functions are of such dimensions that the Working Party 
has undertaken a separate but related exercise on these particular issues. As 
an aid to better understanding of current and proposed arrangements an 
information paper has been produced and recently published by COSTAC. A 
further paper, complementary to this CBT RepCHrt is being prepared to canvass 
the major issues and suggest cptlons for the development of a nationally 
consistent process. 

The most favoured recognition mechanisms emerging with regard to private 
providers are voluntary registration (except in Instances where legislative 
requirement for registration exists) and subsequent voluntary accrec*itatlon of 
their courses or programs of training* The market is then left to select 
appropriate training providers. 

The States and Territories have legislative responsibility for the registration of 
providers and the accreditation of their courses and programs of training, and 
a national framework and guidelines for accreditation is provided throu^ the 
Register of Australian Tertiary EducaUon (RATE). 

Award restructuring is leading to new career paths and removal of barriers to 
access to entry trair4lng by adults* and the expansion of further education and 
training. In addition, IncreMlng school retention rates is significsMtly changing 
the traditional entry points into vocational education and training by young 
people. For example there is now a higher proportion of school leavers with 
Year 12 entering apprenticeship* CBT provides the opportunity to better cater 
for these developments and Cacilitates the creation of more Qexlble entry and 
exit points In training* 

Under these circumstances entry to training will need to be l>ased on 
assessment of competence at entry rather than on the traditional methods of 
age or level of educational attairmient. 



TVftining Method b and Rwourccs 



In formal, off-the-Job training, the u le of modem lechmriofir and dlstance/m 
contact techniques provides the opportunity to significantly bn>aden access 
and achieve economies in delivery. Other techniques sudi as flexible 
sequencing within modular course structmes and self-paced, individualised 
learning are particularly well suited to the delivery of competency-based 
training. It Is generally accepted that the fiiU potmtlal of a CBT qrstem w^ 
only be realised through Innovative teaching sirategleSt tailored to the needs 
both individuals and industry. 

The application of CBT methodology and training techniques will have to be 
explored more thoroughly In the workplace* There will be no one prescribed 
way of Improving on-the-job training deliv^ or, when required* Its integratic 
with off-the-Job training* Ttalnlnft packages will need to be developed with a 
understanding of woikplace reaUty and diversity* and the need for flexible 
approaches. However, in a CBT approach it will t>e necessary that whatever 
arrangements arc agreed, they be based on defined standards ratified by the 
NTB wherever possible. 

The most pressing need for industry-based trainers In the short-term will be 
the provision of relevant quality training guides linked to integrated 
curriculum. On-the-job training guides exist In many areas, but will genera 
require revision and adaptation. 

This is a potentially resource-intensive area that requires a co-ordinated, co- 
operative effort across States/Territories and Industries to ensure that the 
most cost-effiBctlve and useful products are developed. The co-ordlnaUon 
mechanism recently established for the CBT pilot projects may provide an 
appropriate vehicle for this process. 

Similarly, there is a great deal to be gained by contln Jing co-opcrativ2 
arrangements for the development of curriculum t ? terlals between TAFE ar 
other vocational education and training providers, ihe production of CBT 
curriculum materials for use by TAFE and off-the*job providers will account 
a considerable part of increased resource requirements in the off-the-Job 
training context. Good curriculum materials can assist self paced learning 
techniques. Clearly there Is also scope for the exchange and sale of materia 
l)etween TAFE and private providers. 

As well as co-operative development arrangements, similar resource savings 
may be obtain^ by reducing duplication by the establishment of a teaching 
and learning materials "bank'. 

Marketing CBT 

A final issue to be considered in the training delivery context is the marketir 
of CBT in general. It is an evolving concept In Australia and new to most 
people outside (and many within) educational Institutions. As such, a great 
deal of effort wiU be required to translate its workings and potential benefits 
into the parlance of the diverse groups within industry, education and 
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vocational training, government and the community, in order to clarify their 
varloua roles and responsibilities with regard to the new system, and to explain 
its value. Increasing awareness and motivating positive co-operation thro^ 
professionally developed promotional material could significantly assist in the 
implementation of a CBT system* 

• Assessment 

In the Report assessment is defined as the formal process by which a 
Judgment is formed about whether an indMdiial meets a specified standard of 
competence. National standards will provide the framework for objective, 
consistent assessment both in the workplace and/or in a simulated work 
environment off-the-Job. 

The assessment process is designed to produce certification of individual 
attainment of competencies, for the purposes of eligltiility for further training or 
employment at an appropriate level. It is also recc^ilsed that along with 
standards and delivery, assessment and certification will have a significant role 
in integration of tralrlng in the workplace and off-the-Job. 

Nature of Assessment 

CBT focuses on behaviourial objectives or outcomes, but it is not simply 
concerned with the manual capacity or motor »klUs of a person. It needs to 
encompass the full range of knowledge, skills and application that a person 
utilises in the competent completkm of a ftmction. There is, therefimre, a 
practical need to recognise the importance of knowledge, skills and application 
which may not be directly observable, but which are none the less crucial to 
the task or occupation an individual Is engaged in* This has implications for 
the utilisation of appropriate methods In l>oth instruction and assessment at 
all levels. It is particularly important in the context of a CBT system which 
encompsfises all classification levels from operative to para-professional. 

While performance is to be the basic criterion for assessment it is essential 
that competence be assessed in a holistic way, covering knowledge and 
application as well as directly observable skills* 

Important and sensitive industrial relatkms Isses with regard to assessment 
have emerged in the award restructuring processes, and cmsultations 
conducted to date on imfriementlng a CBT system point to 
assessment/certification as a particularly important and sensitive issue. 

The industrial parties are clearly still formulating their views on assessment 
processes. However, certain predlctaMe criteria are beglrmliig to einerge as 
fundamental requirements of a competency-based assessment and certification 
system. Assessment processes will have to be free from bias, cost-effective, 
create minimum disruption ixi the workplace, imvide quality assurance and 
ongoing validation of skills, and they must be organised in such a way as to 
avoid the fia^entatlon of skills or qualifications. 
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^Mgaammt ProccMea. Methods and Reaources 



A CBT system has compctencf; as its central assessment crlterton and will 
therefore require new and innovative testing processes and arrangements. Tl 
assessment cflq>abilitles and infrastructures of all relevant parties win need tc 
l)e developed to meet this need. Assessments win be undertaken on either a 
progreaalve or terminal basis, or inv<^ a mix of both appcoadies* Whlcheve 
apim>ach is taken, arrangements will need to be made to ensure that 
individuals outside the training system have direct access to assessment 
processes, and therefore certification, to enable them to demonstrate 
competencies attained dsewhere* 

In regard to assessment methodologies* demonstrated performance to specfdc 
competence standards either in the workplace in a simi Jated work 
envirormient will provide the centre-piece of CBT assessment. There must, 
however, be some fiexlliUity in the range of assessment instruments and 
approaches available to assessors, particnilarty with regard to recogniticm of 
prior learning and in the less behaviourial occupations. Assessment m some 
contexts may need to incorporate interviews, pcntfolios, employer statements, 
oral tests or written assignments. The focus of these approaches must none 
the less be agreed competence standards. 

National standards will also (wovide the necessary basis for achieving 
consistent quality of assessment and a consistent national format for 
certification and record*keeplng processes* This consistency is required in 
order to meet the needs of labour mobility and credit transfer between 
programs/courses of training. The NTB provides the most appropriate 
organisational framework to sponsor that consistency and monitor it on an 
ongoing basis. 

The development of assessment instruments, including computer-aided testii 
packages. Is potentially a resource-intensive activity. As with currlcultmi 
materials, the development of assessment instruments will need to be 
, pproached in a co-operative and co-ordinated way. Scope exists for exchan; 
and sale of these resources withm and between TAPE systems, private pravM 
networks and industry, perhaps throu^ the establishment of an assessment 
instruments bank. 

Definition of assessment criteria should be seen as part of the task of definln 
standards that are to be promulgated by the National Training Board. 
Assessment crlte ia enable the competence of an individual to be measured 
against specified standards. Assessment criteria will k' 5 needed because it is 
tmlikely that in the short- to medium-term, the standards developed by 
industry and ratified by the NTB will be detailed or precise enough for the 
purpose of assessment 

Competence Awcawra 

Any testing option will need competence assessors. Agreed processes will be 
required to ensure that assessors are themselves competent both in the 
competencies they assess and the processes of assessment and that quality 
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and consistency of ataeatmento can be idbedupm Ibere Is already a large 
pool of potential asaesaonlnTAFE* Industiy, State and Temtpty training 
authorities, private training estaUlshments and other envtronments. and 
^q)rcq;krlale processes for accessing their sldUs^ It Is likely that 

consideration will have to be given to the Introduction of nationally agreed 
assessment criteria and. pos^ily. of registration mechanisms for assessors, 
which may include some competence test of its own* 

Along with these recognition mechanisms, special training programs for 
assessors would also have to be established* As with trainers, the objective 
would be to encourage quality ot assessors through skill formation, increasing 
their status and rewarding their efforts. 

Cemflcatlon 

Certification processes are also subject to industrial relations sensiUvlties. 
There U a need to reach agreement on the unit of certification; that is. 
whether formal certification should occur on successful completion of a module 
or a complete program of training/qualification. There is also concern on the 
same grounds about the reomiing mechanism. While formal certification will 
normally refer to completion of whole programs of training, certification 
arrangements must allow for the recording of attainment of competence in all 
modules of training as they occur, including elective and post-basic modules. 
This will be necessary for fair and efficient credit transfer* It Is also important 
that certification arrangements be cost-effiectlve. with a minimtim of 
bureaucratic handling. 

Recognition of Prior Learning and Eoutty 

The recognition of prior learning (RPU has also emerged as an important issue 
in assessment and certification. It is important that those outside the 
workforce, or those who are in Jobs but do not have access to formal training 
programs receive recognition for skills they have acquired informally on-the- 
job, or in other environments such as the home or community work. This Is a 
particularly crucial issue for women and disadvantaged gtoups. who have had 
less access to structured training and currently have a low share of vocational 
qualifications. 

Similarly, there is concern to avoid the situation where an individual who 
already has skills is required to undertake a costly training program simply in 
order to have access to the assessment and recognition mechanism. In such 
cases, not only are the community and the individual expending resources 
unnecessarily, but the person seddng certification Is missing out on access to 
a career path and potentially higher wages for the period of unnecessary 
training. 

The ratification of luitlonal competence standards and the emphasis on 
outcomes in the training and industrial systems will provide the necessary 
underpiiming for recognlthm of prior, Infcnnal learning. However, to realise 
the potential benefit to individuals, industry and the community, of this shift 
in emphasis, any competence assessment and certification system will have to 
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gtvt direct acceM to assessment and certlficatkm procedures for those outside 
programs of training* 



To further ensure maximum access and equity in assessment and certification* 
mechanisms must br developed to ensure objective processes and thereby 
avoid subtle bias or Indirect dlscrlmlnatkm. One such arrangement for 
sal^guardlng access is the rlgfit erf q>peal* Another basic requirement will be 
the use of assessment as a diagnostic as well as certification tool, linking it a> 
bridging and remedial courses, thereby maximising the achievement of 
successlial outcomes without compromising standards, 

• Funding 

The mplementatlon of a competency-based training system in Australia has 
significant resource implications, Hiese are difficult to precisely identify or 
quantify at the present time, and will ultlmatefy depend on the pace at which 
change Is introduced or required, and on the ultimate nature of arran^ments 
for Integrated training delivery and auessment processes. 

Governments are already providing additional resources, often in partnership 
with Industry, for underwriting the development process, for such activities as 
skills audits, curriculum devetopment the operation of the Na^onal Italnlng 
Board and industry advls<vy bodies, CBT pltot projects and the expansion of 
the industry training Infinastructure, 

In addlUon to the resource Implications of CBT implementation, TAFE and 
other providers are facing substantial demands for Increased training provision 
arising from award restructuring and the increasing need of Industry for skilled 
workers. 

As a means of ensuring that industry provides at least a minimum 
contribution to the costs of training, the Commonwealth introduced the 
Training Guarantee with effect from 1 Juty 1990. The Training Guarantee 
requires a greater training effort from employers who are not cunrentfy 
Investing the equhnalent of 1% of their payroll In training, without InqxMlng ar^ 
addltkjnal burden on tboie adio are. It Is unlikely however, that the additional 
tralnlrig effitvt generated by this measure will be sufficient to meet the demands 
either of award restructuring, or the need for a more hlgjily skilled workforce* 

TAFE will clearly be unable to meet the Increased demands being made of it 
within existing resource arrangements, A recent dlscusakxi p^>er released by 
the State Ttaliilng Boanl of Vktorta Ksfam of ths Appra 
Indicated that TAFE In that State la lOufy oofy to be able to meet two-thirds of 
the training requirements for apprentices In the 1990s. Ftirtfaennore, the 
COSTAC consultant's report Costs aT Award KssUucluilng lndk»ted that 
additional training costs for TAFE were likely to Increase In the order of 40% or 
mwe per year* 

Subsequent to these reports. Ministers have commissioned a review to be 
undertaken by a committee chaired by Mr Inn Deveson (of Nissan Australia) to 
O examine Initial and continuing training costs in TAFE and options for securing 
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additional resources, given the distxibudon of benefits from training; the need 
for equity (rf^ access to training; the balance of profvlslon bet^i?^ public and 
prtvate providers; skill assessment requirements; and inter^^sectoral links with 
the vocational and educational training system. Hie review is to be completed 
by September 1990 and the report and comments on it are to be presented to 
the Special Ministers meeting on 2 November 1990. The report will have 
important implications (or the timing and method of implementation of 
competency-based training. 

Addressing the resource implications for improving and expanding Australia's 
vocational education and training system is a co mp lex matter and will require 
a wide ranging examinatUm of the efficiency and effectiveness of the present 
distribution of resources and of the relative costs shares being borne by the 
community, industry and individuals. 

Governments will continue their present high levels of coimnltment of 
resources to vocational education and training. In the light of the fiscal 
constraints which they are fadng, however, it is unlikely that they will be able 
to meet the ftill costs of the expansion necessary, or of measures such as 
competency-baaed training, which are needed to improve the skills of the 
workforce* 

Responding to this situation however will not simfrfy be a matter of whether 
governments. Industry or Individuals should increase their present levels of 
contribution. Considcraiion will need to be given to the wqr in which 
resources are presently distributed and utilised: to the development of a 
prtvate training market and more extensive enterprise-based training; to 
refocussing the i^lontles in present funding arrangements; and to different 
and more cost-^ectlve delivery methodologies. 

A further m^or factor impinging on the appropriateness and proportional 
distribution of the costs training is that of training wages. The outcomes of 
negotiations presently underway In the award restructuring process on this 
matter will have a substantial influence on the future provision of resources, 
snd on the a4>acity of empkyers and/or individuals to increase their 
participation in, and contribution to training. 

COAfitaatott 

This paper sets out some discussion pf the major issues canvassed in the 
Worldng PSTt/s Report. 

Recommendations are being developed in consultation with the Industrial 
parties, and will be incorporated in the final Hqport to be provided to Bfinlsters 
on 2 November. 
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APPENDIX 1 



PrlndplM of a Competeacy-BaMd Ttilalng Sfstem 
Scope 

1. A competency-based training system will encompass all occupational 
classifications and reflect work organisations and Job designs in 
conjunction with award restructuring. 

2. Beyond the initial mapiHng from old classifications to new classifications, 
achievement of skill levels will be on the basis of assessed omipctency. 

3. A competency-based training system will encompass skill formation both 
on-the-job and off-the-Job. with the training authorities in the SUtes and 
Territories exerdalng their legislative responsibility to ensure quality of 
training, llils wiU mvoh« the tralriirig authorities in co*<>ridiiiatl^ 
allocation of training responsibilities in consultation with Industry and 
training providers. 

Nature 

4. A competency-based training system will comprise two components: 

• Instruction vAiich is characterised by the precise definition of skills 
to be achieved to specified standards and imder specified 
conditions, which become the performance objectives for the skill 
formation process; and 

• certification which is based on an assessment of competency, 
related to both the on-the-job and ofT-the-job components of skill 
formation, with performance as the basic criterion. 

5. Procedures (developed and agreed though tripartite processes) to assess 
performance against specified standards ^rtiteh take account of both on- 
the-job (formal and informal) and off-the-Job skill formation, are 
essential. However, a number of possible approaches to the 
demonstration or assese^ment of competency can be taken, Including 
continuous assessment a final assessment and observed performance 
on-the-job. 

6. A competency-based training system will involve: 

• establishing the range of work and appropriate competency 
standards within each occupational classification: 

• training programs (on and off-the-Job) to meet those standards: 

• the accreditation of training programs and the provision of 
training: 
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13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 



• the awarding of credits to enable individuals to move between 
different training systems: and 

• mechanisms for assessing the skills rflndWduals against the 
agireed competency standards and the certification of skills 
possessed. 

Ccmipetency-based training wlU support the iHilkllng of the skill profiles 
of Individual workers, and theretyy combat the dilution ci skills. 

Standards In relation to knowledge* skills and application can be 
expressed in both quantitative and qualitative terms. The approach will 
vary and will be determined fay Industry* 

Competency-based training will be compatible with the identification of 
nominal training periods. 

Occupational health and safety issues will be Identified and addrei^sed 1 
the development of a competency-based training system. 

Equal employment opportunity will be integral to the conceptualisation 
and implementation of competency-based training. Discriminatory 
barriers based on gender, age, social or educational background are 
inconsistent with competency-based training* 



Primary responsibility for defining skills and competence standards will 
lie with industry parties. 

In the development and implementation of a competency-based training 
system agreed tripartite consultative mechanisms will be crucial. 

Co-ordination of ^ward, legislative and administrative changes wlU be 
needed to provide the basis for appropriate levels of national coiTslstenr 

Commonwealth and State/Territory traintng authorities will adopt a 
consistent approach to the implementation of a sjfstem which is agr^ 
by all parties. In this regard a m^or role will exist for the National 
lYalning Board (NTIB) through its co-ordination of the development of 
standards by State and Teiritoiy training authorities, tripartite industry 
training bodies and /or award-based bodies. 

There will be roles for a range of interested parties (including industry 
bodies, group training schemes and individual employers) in the 
administration of a competerury-based tn^ining system. Including 
assessment processes, tmder the supervision of State and Terrltoiy 
training authorities. 

The estabUshment of processes for recording skills acquired throughout 
working life wiU be necessary, for example a 'skill passport' system. 



Implemeatatlon and Admlnistfation 
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Priority win be given to the early devel<vn»ent and where neccasaiy the 
reorientation, of •kllte required by State and Tfeirtto^ 
authoritlea. TAFE and induatry-baaed peraonnd In devetoplng. delivering 
and managing competency-based training. 

Additional coata will principally be met by Induatry. but with •ottx 
aeedlnit and (m-fioing funding fipomgofvernment implementation, wltnin 
the frSiewoA agreed by the induatrtal partlea. win be a matter for each 

government to decide within the Umlta of avaUable reaourcea and 
according to government prioritlea. ^, 

The apprenticeship indenture wlU become a contract of training for aU 
new apprentlcea commencing training alter 31 December 1991. 

Implementatton wUl occur incrcmentany. but ahould proceed aa quickly 
ad poaalble with substantial progress by 1993 towards an fflSEaU 
competency-baaed training system baaed on standards endorsed by the 
Nattonal Training Board. 
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SUmCAIIT OF WORKSHOP MSCUSSKHtS POLLOVDIO MICBASL 
MCmPHTS PAPBR: CX»IPBTlIICr-BA8l!D TKADfllf O: COSTAC WOKKIIIC 
RABTTIOEPOKT 



The two discussion groups following the paper on competency-based training 
focused briefly on the characteristics of a successful competency-based 
training pfogram. These were believed to be: flexttde enby/exlt points, self- 
paced learning, computer-based learning and a modularised curriculum. The 
groups emphasised that the ki^ to a successful program was teaching to a set 
of standards with qualifications achieved in the attaiimAent of a set of 
standards. 

Much more attention was given by both discussion ffnoups to the imiillcations 
of the implementation a CBT program* The following lists these implication 
as perceived by the groups as well as some of the related issuer; 

• resource implications* CBT programs are very resource intensive; will 
the revenue from the TVaining Guarantee be sufficient? Will TAFE have 
to charge fees? 

• staff development and trainer*traiiiliig implications. The Introduction o 
CBT will have implications for teacher education as well as ongoing staf 
development. Industiy trainers need training on CBT assessment in tlu 
workplace. TAFE has a role here* 

• attitude change. TAPE teachers because of the nature of CBT - (its 
student-centred approach) would have to come to terms with the notion 
of becoming resource people. With the introduction of CBT programs 
students* attitude will also need to change: they now have to take on 
responsibility for their learning. 

• curriculum development implications. Whole new ctirricula need to be 
developed: TAPE will bse credibility if oM curricula are merely 
repackaged. Standards must be set before curricula are developed. 
Some teachers may feel apprehensive if they have to use nationally 
developed curricula: they have lost their feeling of ownership of teachir 
material. Perhaps secondary school curricula should also be reviewed 
with a view to introducing some competency*based elements* 

• CBT assessment A holistic approach which takes into account both or 
thejob and offthejob assessment is crucial. One group that the ideal 
CBT assessment would involve a tripartite apfmach - which would be 
one step removed from training deliverers and empkiyers. One group 
expressed concern over the nature of CBT assessment: it leaves no roo 
for excellence. Assessment and measuremer t of manual and physical 
tasks is easier than assessment of personal skills. This is a problem 
area which needs careful attention. Also needing attention is the 
balance of assessment versus actual learning time. 
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THB RBCOONmON Or PKIOR LBARNIN O 

Alan Brown 

Alan Brown and Aasoclatca Pty Ltd 



The current climate of Increased training emphasis and the specification of 
learning and assessment in competency terms, immediately draws forward the 
issue of how the accumulated skills of mdivlduals may be recognised. 

No longer can we maintain the old concept of teachers as the gate-keepers of 
learning and. da^ wxims as the only environment in which skills and 
knowledge are transferred. It was never the case, but it is more evident now 
that formal education is not the m£(|or provider of lifelong leammg. 

All of us, if we care to reflect for a brief moment have a wealth of knowledge 
which often does not see the light of day. Much of this learning has occurred 
outside the formal processes; in our work environment and in the life 
experiences that we have encoimtered. 

It is the intention of this paper to look briefly at the range of processes and 
issues of prior learning recogiiition; with particular reference to a project 
which was undertaken in Victoria in 1989 and i;^ch continues in 1990. 

The areas that will be examined are: 

• The context In which prior learring assessment is developing; 

• Principles and processes in the recognition of prior learning; 

• International developments in prior learning recognition; and, 

• Implications and issues resulting from the research and case &tudy work. 

Bemadette Delaney, Assistant Director, Ttalning and Development, 
Broadmeadows College of TAFE, will present an insight into the outcomes of 
project case study work and current developments within the Victorian State 
Training ^tem. Reference will be made to the two case study examples 
attached to the paper. 

The Contttt in Which Mor laming Assessment Is Developing 

Australia, like many other countries in the industrialised world, is confit>nting 
a number of key issues. Of these, there are several vahidi directly impact on 
the need to recognise the accrued skills and knowledge of individt^als* Hiey 
are: 

• Our population is aging, with consequent effects on the make-up of the 
workforce and the educational clientele. 

• There is a need to reskill or update the workforce to develop smarter and, 
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therefore, more efBdent methods of operating. Ihls closely links with the 
award restructuring process presently being Implemented. 



• The establishment of the NatifHial Training Board has focused attention 
on the setting of national skill standards, with the underlying Implication 
of their relationship to the Individual. 

All of these highlight the requirement for a strategy which considers the 
existing expertise of individuals, and which translates that in some way. Into 
an acceptance that this expertise has some worth. 

In 1989, a project was undertaken to consider how prior learning may be 
assessed* It linked the Vlctcvlan Education Foundation, Ford Australia, 
Broadmeado**-:;. College of TAFi: and the Gordon Technical College together to 
develop a practical process that facilitated the articulation of training and 
experience with formal courses. 

The key goal of the project was to institute a generally applicable model which 
established procedures and criteria to recognise: 

• formal industry training: 



The term. Recognition of Prior Learning (RPL) emerged as the project developed. 
It is defined as: 

The acknowledgement of skills and kiiowledge obtained through formal 
training (industry and education), work experience and/or life 
experience. 

Your attention is drawn to a list of terms which were used in the Project. 
Theae are attached at the end of the paper. 

Much has occurred since the commencement of the Ptoject, especially the level 
of interest. Both the education and industry sectors have identified the merit 
of valuing prior learning in the current climate. 

From that 12 months of development, and the 1990 work that has been 
undertaken, it is worth eiqiloring the underlying principles, processes and 
issues that have emerged. 

PrinciplM and Processes la the Recognitloii of Prior iMtnlng 



Regardless of the system that is devised, there are scmie fundamental 
principles which must be reflected within the procedural or implementation 

Q ^ramewoilc; 



work experience; and 



life e}q>erlence. 



Principles 
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Conunltment - belief in the worth of i^lor teaming recoffnitlon; 

Access mechanisms and practices which enable all potential 

applicants to gain entry to the process; 

Fairness processes which are verlfiabte* credlbte and Jtist: 

Openness - structures and strategies which assist potential 

iq>plicants and those Involved In imptementatlon. 

For example, several of these principles impact on decisions alMut assessment 
procedures associated with the acceptance ci alternative tjrpes evidence anc 
the participation of industry and education personnel In the assessment 
process. 

In the definition of prior learning, the parameters applied are quite broad - 
'Skills and knowledge obtained through formal training (Industry and 
educatlcm), work experience and/oi life experience'. The main focus of RPL Is 
the learning outcome of these experiences; not how, when or where the 
learning occurred. By concentrating on outcomes and not the expcrlei ce Itsel 
the distinction between formal and lnf<nnal training t)ecoines urmecessaiy* 

Ultimate^, the purpose of RPL Is to klentlfy and assess the accumulated 
learning experiences of an Individual In relation to clearly defined vocational 
outcomes. The vocational outcomes form the benchmark against which prior 
learning Is valued. For education, these would be course or unit outcomes. 
For industry, they could be skm classifications or competency standards. 

• RPL Model 

To achieve the ordeily assessment of these relationships, a framework or 
structure Is necessary. The RPL Project established a model which maxlxnlsec 
the use of common methodologies, regardless of the application. 

It consists of 3 phases - Request Assessment and Review. In each phase, 
there exists a number of discrete steps. 

niase It Ksquest has. as its prlmaiy aim. access to the prior learning 
assessment process for potential applicants. It provides the applicant with th 
opportunity to t>egln considering their prior experiences and tht consequent 
relationship to vocational outcomes. 

Phase 2, Assassmant addresses those claims for prior teaming assessment 
which are clear cut and can be easily or quickly resolved. The original 
application is enhanced by the use of an Interview procedure that allows 
discussion and Interaction in order to thoroughly explore the possibilities. 

Pliass 9, Review tackles the more difficult areas that require assessment and 
decision. It concentrates onty on the 'mfi^V or unresohned areas, arriving f 
a decision by using an appropriate assessment technique selected firom the fu 
range of available methods. 
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Initially, a significant amount of work/assesoment may be required at the 
Phaae31evel; but with establlahroent of aklU records, credit banks and 
industry specific t>est jnuctices. the emphasis should shift to Phase 2. 

Decisions on claims are restricted to only 3 possible outcomes: 

• grant recognition 

• deny recognition 

• further assessment required 

In reaching a decision, a range of general criteria are applied to the decision- 
making process, the selection being dependent on the nature of t!ie learning 
ix^ch is claimed. 

Examples of criteria that may be used are: 

AUTHENTICriY - The applicant has actually completed the 

learning outcome that is being claimed. 

CURRENCY - Itie learning outcome Is stiU valid and 

performable. 

QUALTIY The learning has reached the acceptable level. 

RELEVANCE The learning is applicable to the area claimed. 

TRANSFERABILHY The learning outcome can be applied outside the 

specific context in which it was leanied. 

VAUDmr - A sound coimectlon can be made between the 

learning outcome and the vocational outcome. 

A variety of evidence can be used to support the claims, ranging from 
observations in the workplace, skill tests to reports and letters of validation. 

International Derelopments In Prior laming Itec<^gnltlon 

It is interesting to note the difference in the approach that has hnn adopted 
overseas in this area, and the techniques that are applied. 

The major emphasis of the Victorian RPL Project Is In the use of a structured 
interview approach to ensure access for all potential applicants. In both 
Britain and the United States on the other hand, a portfolio technique has 
been extensively developed. 

The other significant variation is in the ^proach to decislon*maklng. The 
overseas trend is to consider all learning outcome decisions together. ^4iile the 
RPL Project provides for staged deliberations. This allows the assessment efibrt 
to be concentrated whtre needed and at the same time provides the applicant 
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with a quick response to the Initial claims. 



British achievements are of particular Interest to the woA being undertaken ir 
Australia, llie Ivmctlon of the National CouiicU for Vocational Qud 
similar to the role of the new National TValrilng Board* Consequently^ there 
may be lessons and strategies of value for our devek>pments. 

The use of portfolios, within the further educatton context In Scotland and 
England has taken the original strong reliance on written requirements to a 
more flexible level of application. The primary use of portfolio assessment has 
mainly been in the hl^ier education sector. This is also the case in the United 
States. However, projecto in Britain since l9B7-f% have focused significantly 
on the TAPE* area. 

The recognition of prior learning or assessment/accreditation of prior learning 
(APL), as it is known in Britain, is used In two distinct ways. The first is in a 
formal context which results mainly in entry and credit to courses. Hie secom 
is a more Informal approach which supports the development of personal 
profiles, self-awareness and return to study/employment support. 

There arc a number of interesting projects in progress througliout 1990 which 
should provide useful infomiation for application in Australia. 

Implications aad Issues 

The introduction of any form of prior learning assessment has a major impact 
on access to education, training delivery and mdustiy-based skill recognition. 

For the vocational education sector, there are a number of issues that must be 
addressed If the participants in prior learning recognition are to gain the full 
benefit. 

Hie RPL model wiU require new practices, particularly in the development, 
delivery and assessment of training. 

• Formal course structures and delivery modes niust be sufficiently flexlbl 
to accommodate individuals receive reco^ jtion for prior learning, 
and no longer need to study all components of a course. 

• Course documentation must clearly identify the vocational learning 
outcomes. When assessing prior learning recognition, the learning 
outcome, not the experience, is related to the course requirements. 

• Any validation of skills and knowledge claims must have some t>asis in 
identifiable and assessable outcomes. 



Entry requirements for formal education courses need to be closely 
monitored. Adults seeking access to courses may be able to handle 
successfully the vocational outcomes and yet not meet the course pre- 
requisites. 
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• The result of an Individual prior learning aMcssmcnt may lead to the 
actual equivalence of full coutm certification. The tmpUoatlons of thia 
outcome, and any artntraiy limitation on receipt of credlta, must be 
addressed by the credentialling authorities. 

• Where a number of company or Industiy-baaed applicants arc Involved, 
it would be useful to establish standard recognition agreements for in- 
house, supplier/vendor and commercial training programmes. This 
could be monitored, recorded and publicised through a credit tiank 
arrang^ent. 

• A range of strategies can be s^plied to determine achievement of defined 
standards ^ch do not compel the iq>pllcant to demonstrate the skill or 
knowledge within a formal education environment This requires the 
education sector to accept the concept of alternative cxtemally-based 
assessment methods. 

• A previously gained qualification, or set of skUls, does not automatically 
indicate relevant competence, particularly In rapidly changing technology^ 
areas. 

• The ability to make assessments at points other than Initial course entiy 
produces significant possibilities, particularly for maximising the levels of 
recognition. 

Snmmaiy 

In drawing together the themes of this paper, it must be rememtiered that 
there is still much to do. The importance oi prior learning recognition cannot 
be over-stressed. Its acceptance as a legitimate form of assessment and 
credentlalling by the key awarding bodies in the United Kingdom serves to 
emphasise that importance. It will be necessary, in Australia* to reft**^ our 
techniques, embed the concept and process within education and Industry and 
explore its other potential uses. 

Possibly the most important element In the acceptance and implementation of 
RPL is the need for an understanding of adult learning principles and 
practices. It is with adults that we will have to focus more of our attention in 
the future, if we are not doing so already* 

Perhaps the most pertinent illustration of the impact that RPL has on 
education Is a quote fi^m Norman Evans, Director of the Learning fiiom 
Experience TVust in Britain, He states In Tha Aasgqgmsnt of PMor 
Bxpolantlal I^rning and Higher Bdncatloti, January 1989, the following. 

Hie assessment of prior e3q>erientlal learning (APEL) challenges higher 
education at all points on the compass . , . APEL presents to higher 
education, in a relatively unfiamiliar form, many of the Issues which it 
debates continually: admissions characteristics of the student body; 
course content and structure; modes of learning and teaching methods; 
I assessment procedures and the nature of evidence; Institutional stance 



andpurpow, APEL raises eU these Issues, There Is nothing new In an: 
of them for any acadcmk: higher education Institute It Is just that 
APEL tends to raise them all shnnltanoonsly. 

Ihese words apply e/^ually to all areas of vocational education* 

Mograiriiy 

Helen G, Is a senior cost analyst r espon s ib le for a group of 6 cost analysts. Ir 
the estimating department of a large multi-national manufiu:turlng company. 
She left school after Year 10. and has worked with her present employer since 
then, 19.5 years. 

Initially Helen was employed as a general clerical assistant, then later as an 
accounts clerk In the finance section where she has remained for 16 years* 
She advanced steadily, following a career path from accounts clerk, to book- 
keeper, accounting ^tems analyst, supervisor In the accounts pSQrable 
section, to her present position. 

Througliout this period. Helen attended a numl)er of In-housc courses 
conducted by the company. These consisted of: Report Writing; Problem- 
solving: Supervisors Course; Computer Course and a Middle Management 
Course. 

As head of a key group in the department she participates on a management 
cxecuUve committee of the finance section. This group functions as a team 
and is responsible to the EMrector of Finance for the efficient management of 
the department and resources within the secUon. 

A member of a prominent amateur theatrical company for many years. Helen 
has gained considerable experience across a wide range of activities including 
set and costume design; lighting and sound; acting and directing. Ttiree 
years ago. she was elected manager of the company, having previously held a 
number of committee positions including secretaiy/ treasurer, which she 
undertook for four years. 

Subject Focus 

To maximise her future career options. Helen is Interested in undertaking 
formal study in business management, or a similar course. After initial 
discussion with a college counsellor, she is seeking recognition of her prior 
learning in the Supervision Certificate for Unit 1. Basic Supervision. 

This unit covers the basic concepts and techniques required by a supervisor 
and Includes: organisation and leadership models; ddegation; team bulldin 
problem-solving; performance app>:alsal; time and stress management 

Entry to the course Is available to those holding a supervisory position In 
Industry. The syllabus, written In objective format was given to Helen to 
assist her In the preparation for her Interview. 
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Helen submitted a detailed account of her experience and present duties, 
supported by a letter (rf'valldatlcmfinmi her Aupervisor. The In-house course 
ayllaU also supplied were In the form of topics covered. 

Blo^phy 

Michael L. Is 45 years of age. He Is presently employed as the operations 
supervisor of a large regional shopping centre. In this capacity, he is 
responsible for all the maintenance and repair work undertaken* mainly by 
outside contractws. tills covers a wklevainety of trades across the fields of 
mechanical and electrical engineering, bulkUng and construction. 

After comfdetlng an electrical mechanic apprenticeship. Uchael gained 
experience In domestic electrical Installatkm and light Industrial electrical 
repairs. As electrical foreman in the shopping centre, he had extensive 
experience with alr-conditloning. lighting and the calibration of controls. 

The increasing use of electronic controls led Michael to study Progranmiable 
Logic Controllers 1. He Is currently studying programmable Logic Controllers 
2. Michael has also enrolled for the Certificate in Basic ElectroiUcs. It was at 
this time he was invited to participate in the RPL process with a view to gaining 
some credit for his esqierlence. 

Sobjeet Poctis 

Upon examination of the detailed Basic Electronics syllabus. Michael sought 
credit for the following: 

• Units 1 to 4 inclusive* Unit 13 and Unit 16 on the grounds that course 
documentation Indicates that successful completion of the Electrical 
Mechanic apprenticeship entitles automatic recognition of those units. 
(Unit 16 is a conmiunication skills module); 

• Unit 14. Basic Test Equipment. This unit focuses on the use of electrical 
measuring equipment e.g* digital and analogue meter reading of 
resistance. AC and DC voltage and current. 

In the course (rf the RPL interview, Michael frequently underestimated his skills 
and kno^edge related to the installation, maintenance and calibration of 
various timing and control devices. This was indicated by his ability to supply 
correct answers to questions drawn from Unit 8. Integrated Circuit liming and 
Control Devices. 

Tsnttiaotogf Used in the Project 
Aecroditatlcm 

Recognlttoi and acceptance of the academic standards of a course or 
programme of study by an outside accrediting agency, association or body* 
Accreditation relates to ^proval. 
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Accredited Come 

A program of study, which has been recognised or accepted by an accrediting 
agency as meeting the standards of the award to which it leads, and that the 
methods adopted In delivery are likely to achieve the spedfled outcomes. 

AdTanced Standing 

An arrangement to formalise credits into a course prior to the commencemen 
of that course. 

Articulation 

The linking of different courses so that a person can move finom one to anothe 
without uimecesaarlly repeating previous^ learned material. For the project, 
includes those skills and caqierlences that are gained outside a formal course 
environment but which can be assessed for purposes of formal recognition. 
Articulation relates to access. 

Competency 

Refers to the standards/levels at which skills or tasks are performed. 



The value given within a course for relevant work or previous study, without 
the requirement to take alternative studies* The word exemption is also used 
to describe this process. Unspecified credit; allows credit to occur without 
reference to content-specific objectives, but within the broad education 
objectives of the subject. 

Credit Bank 

A centralised record of credit approvals which Identify precedents and allow 
cross-referencing to occur where appropriate* 

Criteria 

The elements or measures which should be used to Judge the worth of that 
accumulated knovdedge and experience. These measures may vary, dependlr 
on the skills, knowdedge or attitude to be assessed. 

Formal Industry Ttalnlnf 

The training of employees in Industry where the roles and responsibilities of 
trainers and learners can be defined. Normally it implies a structure* which 
provides a continuing progression, through a unit or course of study 
speciflcally applicable to the needs of an individual company. It may include 
both on- and ofi'-the-Job training components. In many companies, this woul 
be classified as formal off-the-Job trailing and defined on-the-job training. 

Industry Coufse Qln-Bonse) 

Educatlon/tialniiig programme canted out for. or within industry, and 
spedflcalty applicable to the needs of an individual company, group of 
companies or an Industry. It may include both on and off-the-Job traiiiing 
components. 

Informal Industry Training 

The training of employees, in industry, where the trainer may be any person 
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who IB able to impart the necesaaiy skllla and knowled^ at a time and place 
relevant to the Immediate needs (rfthe teamcr. In many companies, this would 
be classified as undefined on-the-job experience. 

lite Bxpwiaaca 

The set of experiences which a person accumulates fay Interaction within the 
prevailing social environment Normally it Implies devdopment of a set of 
dirtily which assist this Interaction; such as occupational, communication. 
problem-soMng. decision-making, sodal and character skills. For the Project 
It IS those skills, knowledge and attitudes which can be translated into a direct 
relationship with industry and vocational training. 



This can be defined as a style of structure or design to be followed* in project 
terms, the word model encompaases the various components of stnicture. 
detail and principle which together provide guidance for recognising the worth 
of training and experience. 

Recognition of Prior Learning (RFL) 

The acknowledgment of skills and knowledge obtained through formal training 
(Industry and educaUon), work experience and/or life experience. 

Work Bxpaiianes 

Work activiues undertaken in the workplace, where acquisition of skills, 
knowledge and atutudes are related to tasks, processes and the work 
environment* It may Include Informal Industiy training and/or self-directed 
learning by doing. 



Model 




SUIIMAKT or WOKKSBOr IHSOTSaiOlf Fouxivmo AI^ 
PAPKR: TSRBCOGinnOlf OrmCMtLMKHDfO 



The discussion generated by this paper provoked similar responses to those 
firom the p^>er on CBT and focused on both characteristics of the process of 
RPL and the implicatlms for its implementation. Ihc latter topic relating to 
the implementation of RPL focused cm the following issues: 

• who p^ for the process? Should govenmients, the dient or employers? 
Equity issues need to be taken into account in this context. 

• what impact does RPL have on course length and dellveiy? A diflBculty 
exists in equating time spent in a course with prior leaning. In additton 
RPL relies upon modular courses and self-paced delivery: how can it be 
accommodated in traditional teaching? 

• in small training centres or TAPE colleges will students wanting RPL be 
disadvantaged by having fewer module choices? Possible strategies to 
avoid this include busing students to specialised colleges or establishing 
intcracUvc video conferencing. 

• the Introduction of RPL requires agreement between industry and 
education providers. Furthermore, legislation may be required for 
significant changes to be made. 

• RPL must be introduced gradually because industry believes in 
examinations and qualifications. The value of RPL must be publicised. 
Similarly there is a danger of educators devaluing Job experience. 
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Award restructuring, new perfmnance management systems and an 
Increasing emphasis on workplace-based training are all raising new 
concerns about performance standards and their assessment in the 
workplace. High quality as well as reputable on-the-job assessment is 
crucial to the success cf eadi of these devetqpments. 

Workplace training and assessment have traditionally been viewed with 
some suspicion and scepticism, particularly by those engaged in the 
provision of formal, off-the-Job training* While such a view might well be 
Justiaed by the experience of the past the problems of on-the-job 
assessment should not be regarded as either Immutable or inevitable* It is 
ironic to observe that while discounting the worlqdace as a training and 
assessment en^^ onment. off-the-Job providers go to great lengths to prove 
that their training replicates the wor1q;>lace and that their assessments are a 
valid reflection of workplace performance! 

Valid^ high quality on*the-Job or workplace assessment will not only enable 
us to cope with new reforms in industry, but it will also enable us to 
respond fully to the requirement that the content (rf training and 
assessment must be industiy-drtven« not quallfications-drtven. New 
developments in competency-based or skills-based training and assessment 
now provide the means to achieve high standards in the workplace. 

On-the-job assessment can be conducted by visiting 'external* examiners, by 
simulation tests on TAFE sites, or by the supervisor in the workplace. The 
first two approaches utilise an examiner unfamiliar with the candidate or 
the workplace, and as a consequence suffer from intrinsic shortcomings 
that require a substantial investment of time, money and resources to 
overcome. 

These problems include: 

the difficulty of simulating a 'normal' working environment for 
assessment: 

the difficulty of covering an adequate range of skills: 

the need to observe long-term skills and miyor Integrated activities; 

the need for repeated access to candidates for the assessment of 
complex skills; 



the need to become fully fomiUar with the woildng/tralnlng 
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enviroinxnent of the candidate: 



• the need to observe activities 'after hours': 

• the need to observe progress and to provide r e ass es s m ents; and 

• the risk of assessments being unattended by the candidate. 

Costs associated with the use of external examiners Include a aalaiy (which 
needs to be sufficient to attract assessors with wide-ranging and current 
skills), travel materials and an organisational infrsstnicture to manage the 
assessment visit schedule. Such costs are multiplied if the problems listed 
above are to be adequately addressed. 

Visiting a:^ sessors can provide valid and reliatde assessments in the 
woriqdace. but only at prohibitive cost and substantial workplace 
disruption. For this reason* ^i^tHmnm me ahould be made of workplace 
assessors (supervisors), with vlsitliig assessors utilised only where the 
workplace assessments are shown to be inadequate* or as monitors and 
consultants to workplace assessors. 

The use of the workplace supervisor as an assessor provides access to 
extensive skill coverage, is relatlvety low cost and utilises natural work 
situations. It is not, however, without its problems, such as: 

Concerns about wprknlace assessors: 

• lack of assessment expertise 

• bias and error in Judgement 

• dishonesty in reporting 
Concerns about assessments: 

• excessive time and cost 

• harmful influences on trainer and employee 

• variability of standards 

Each of these concerns must be addressed, Aether they are well founded 
or not. This paper will argue that unlike the difficulties arising from the 
use of external examiners, these problems can be dealt with in a cost- 
effective wi^. 

Lack of Assessment Bspertlss 

Unfortunately, there is a widespread misconception that assessment is a 
highly specialised skill requiring formal training in test design and 
statistics* and the use of formal examinations by Independent examiners. 
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This intimidates those assigned the responslblUty of assessment and oftm 
results In their assessments being undervaltMl fay others* Ihls 
misconception srtsfs firom thff n>ff*piff^t*f ^ Hng fai^ ly tftMihfll 
formal tialninirmYlrmBm " rJaaaroruM or lecture theatiesl that 

are not a feature of on-the-job assessment, 

Claaaroom teachers are required to teach broadly defined subject matter 
and skills which they probably use rarely themsehfcs, to a laife number of 
relatively unknown students, with very little assessment time and a 
miulrement that all the students be assigned a mark on a single scale 
perhaps conforming to a preset distrlbuticm. This leads to the need for 
expertise in sophisticated content sampling methods, bulk testing methods 
(written tests), complicated test analysis and improvement methods and 
statistical analysis. Such expertise does require q)ecial training. 

By contrast workplace tralnera /assessors deal with the teaching of content 
and skills that they use theifiselves to a smaller number of well known 
trainees* Ihey have the evidence from the vAiole ot worktlme on which to 
base a Judgement, and arc not constraiiied by the need to give a 
comparative mark or a grade. In stark contrast to the complexities faced by 
the teacher, the workplace assessor is asked to report on whether or not an 
individual has demonstrated specified skills in the perfonnance of thelr 
normal duties. The critical expertise required (tf the workplace assessor is 
therefore the possession of the skills required to be assessed, and an ability 
to recognise those skills in cveiyday performance* 



Provided that workplace trainers are competent in the skills to be taught 
and assessed, they will be able to set ^propdate assessment tasks and will 
be able to make use of their personal observations of the trainee's 
performance to document a trainee's progress. 



Bias and Brtor In Judgement 

While most bias and error arise from the way skills are selected for 
assessment, they also stem from the choice of tasks assi^ied to 
demonstrate skill, from the standards iQiplled to observed performance and 
from selective recall of observed performance. 

Most of these problems arise when there is no clear statement of skill 
requirements and performance levels, or when impressionistic and holistic 
methods of assessment are used, and where structured recording systems 
are not provided. 

Statements of skill requirements need to be csq)ressed in words that convey 
a uniform meanln^^ to employers, trainers and trainees. For many this 
means the rigid adherence to some artificial standard formula (such as 
tiehavlourlal* criteria), but such an approach is unnecessarily cumbersome. 
An alternative approach, now used with some success in a ntmiber of 
industry areas, involves industry representatives defining onnpetencies or 




skiUs In their own words, then testing the wording In the field to Identify 
ambiguity or cmfuakm. Such an approach wUl. on occasion, lead to very 
highly specified skill definitions (Including behaviour, conditions and 
perfonnance criteria). tMt In most cases there Is a common understanding 
of the skill, and such specificity Is unwarranted. 



Provided that the workplace trainer makes use of clearly stated skill 
requirements (in terms of required perfcMrmance) and systematic ways of 
directly observing and recording performance, unbiased and valid 
assessments of p^OTmance can be made. 



In structured training programs, such as Tralneeshlps or Apprenticeships, 
the skill requirements are set tiy appropriate industry groups, and recording 
and reporting procedures are prescribed. 

Dishonesty In Reporting 

There may l>e circumstances where a supervisor or employer may be 
tempted to falsify records of performance, either to upgrade or downgrade 
reported skill levels* Upgrading can occur In assessing a relative or to 
*huny the trainee on': downgrading may be used as a disciplinary action, or 
to keep salary levels low. 

An independent monitoring system to assess (and perhaps accredit) the 
assessors, coupled with advisory and support services will provide a means 
of discouraging dishonesty . It is also essential that trainees have access to 
their records, and that they are able to countersign final records or reports 
from a module of training and have the right to appeal against an 
assessment they feel Is incorrect. 



Provided that the trainee has access to the records and that there Is an 
independent monitoring system that can validate the assessments of 
targeted and randomly selected trainers or on appeal, dishonesty can be 
vlrhially eliminated. 



BzcesslTS Time and Cost 

Assessment is seen as a time-consuming interruption to the training 
process and as a costfy constraint on the {mductlvity of the trainee and 
supervisor. However, there Is clear evidence that the dose monitoiing of 
trainee progress can lead to significant Increases In learning, efficiency and 
productivity. Furthermore, the process of assessing the trainee on-the-job 
encourages them to develop self-assessment skills and self-management of 
their training, reducing the level of ^snooperviakm* required of the trainer. 

Employers' fears of excessive assessment costs can be allayed If they are 
asked to consider the cost of not assessing the work of their trainees and 
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other staff. As quality control becomes recognised iiic« and more as a 
Integral element of the work process, employers are less likefyto regard 
assessment as an imposition. Much of their concern arises firom their 
cxpectaUons of having to establish special systems with BptcM staff and 
resources to conduct assessments, rather than drawing upon thdr existing 
resources and the workplace performance of their trainees for evidence. 



Provided that assessment is integrated with the normal day-to-dqr activities 
of the workplace, the benefits in increased producttvi^ will be far greater 
than the costs of assessment. 



Harmful Infhiences on Trainer and Trainee 

Assessment has been the target of considerable criticism relating to its 
effects on teacher and learner. Prominent are concerns about the potential 
abuse of power by the trainer, excessive trainee anxiety, restriction in 
content and learning strategies, fixed pace progress* the teacher/tester role 
conflict and the negative motivational effects of examinations. 

Paradoxically, some regard these 'qualities* of examinations as beneficial, 
driving the trainee to perform and conform throu^ the fear of failure* Such 
'motlvaUon* Is very short lived, and is likely to lend to a decline in interest 
beyond initial training. 

Workplace assessment can serve to motivate and direct trainees, but care 
must be taken to ensure that it is not at the expense of the learner or the 
trainer. In particular, the essentially personal nature of learning and 
assessment must be respected. Learriing requires an acceptance of the 
need to learn (an admission of inadequacj'), and assessment is always 
accompanied by the risk of failure (the demonstration of inadequacy) and 
should not be treated as a public event. Workplace assessment offers the 
opportunity to utilise r^tural rewards, rather than the artificial rewards 
required in the formal training cnvirormient (such as grades or ranks). 



Provided that assessments are open and verifiable, arc based on publicly 
recognised skills lists, are responsive to individual needs and provide 
frequent feedback, and provided that records fully reflect trainee 
achievement, they wlU be a constructive and motivating force in the training 
and learning process, rather than a detrimental and threatening one. 



Variability of Standards of Certification 

The use of a large numt>er of assessors in a wide variety of work 
environments raises the concern about uniformity of standards of 
certification. As discussed above, variations in assessment can be avoided 
by clear performance spedficattons. but there remains the problem of the 
overall Judgement for certificaUon* This is of particular concern for 
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accredlUtJon and nwbiUty within the indurtiy and f^^^"^^^ • 
S^Ji^tuml training i«graina. appniprtate indurtiy *™'P».«*w^ . ^, 

S^e«entt«L what levd of .km to 

ShatoveraUknrd of perfDnnance 18 needed. T^P^^^^^pf^^ 
rtandard. not onty Jet. dear ^ 
guarantees the standing of the certificate. 

Data which reoorts trainee performance In relation to skUls can be drawn 
^^SS^t^^Shioik^. coUege. other aascwments) but the 
S^onto awanl a certificate shouW be based on the <*je^ 
iinequlvDcal application of assessment rules to the data. 



Provided that external monitoring systems are utilised, and that final 
SSm^s clearly defined sIdU profile requirements, consistent 

and venflable standards of certification can be maintained. 



Concluding Comments 

It 18 dear from the above, that given adequate structure md support there 
is no reason to regaid workplace-based assessment as tafertor to 
Si^ents cond^ by external assessor, or *^ 
dose scrutiny of educational assessment poUdes. methods and practtces 
rwJBtethat they attempt to emulate the "real' 8I^Jatlon or to prove their 
validity relative to the 'real' situation. 

We are therefore faced with two distinct models for quality assessment of 

workplace skills: 

Remove the responsibility for the assessment process fixim the 
workplace trBincr. then Intitxluce costly external assessment^tems 
and wmpUcated. cumbersome and heroic processes to "prove their 
industrial relevance and reliability; or 

Leave the responslblUty for the assessment process with the 
workplace trainer, and Introduce less costly support ^tems and 
monitoring systems to ensure standards are maintained. 

In comparing these two alternatives we must recognise that even with 
siS3Sl^ort the external assessor option wffl .Uw^ 
tadustrlal reality. We must also admoirfedge that the workplace assessor 
option will require vigUant monitoring and support. 

In particular, the foUowing conditions are required to ensure that ^rlqplace 
u^iuient acts as a powerftil and constructive force i^-hldi promotes the 
goals of equity, productivity and quality in training and personnd 
management: 

The condlttons underpin the New Apprentice TValnlng and Assessment 
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Workplace tnlnera competent In the ekllle thej teach 

using 

caeaiff stated eUn reqolfemeiite 
SkUl-baeed tfbeerwattoa of workplaee petfimnance 
Bkm-baeed rocoide o£ proyece 
SkUH^baeed criteria for cettUlcatUm 

and providing 

Trainee access to records 
Immediate feedback on performance 

with 

Independent monitoring of training and a ss es s^ ut 

standards 

will assure 

Valid, accnrate and meanlngfol assessments 



Scheme and the new Public Secoor training Inltlativea in Western Australia, 
covering both workplace and college assessments* 
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sinaiABT OP woBnTOP DOCUMioiis roi^^ 

DOCKDIO'SPAFBB: AMBMHtHT miBE WOKKPIACB: PACTBAND 



One of the g)raup worluhops used thdr discussion time to answer some of the 
questions which were gtven as a starting point to the discussion* To the first 
question suggesting that "front end* vocational qualifications might become 
irrelevant with introduction of competency assessment this ffroup agreed that , 
they could be replaced by entry selection teste but nevertheless the learning 
process which ends in a fonnal quallflcaticm also prepares people for selection 
tests. 

To the question of whether the assessment undertaken in the worlq>lace by a 
trainer or supervisor would be biased, the group asserted that it would be no 
more than thac undertaken by the off^-the-Job trainer particularly in so far as 
the workplace assessor will receive negative feedback from his/her colleagues 
in other parts of the enterprise if the trainer's work is sut>standard* The 
relationship between workers* imderstanding of work processes as well as theix 
attitudes towards work was the sut>|ect of the last question. The group 
stressed that attitudes and understanding are equally important components 
of on-the-job competence* The group exiMressed concern over the difficulties in 
assessing atutude and argued that the teaching modules should incorporate 
elemente which introduce trainees to the importance of atutude as well as 
sklUs in the workplace* This point was also taken up by the second group* 

The second workshop group treated the issue of assessment in the workplace 
differently and dealt with the topic under a number of different headings. 
These Included: 

• the issues of quality of teaching tl: e workplace. What mechanism will be 
established to ensure quality teacUng? Who assesses the competence o 
^he workplace assessor? 

• Since the noUon of st flindards is inherent in workplace assessment then 
perhaps the term Yequired standard* should be better defined. Hie tern 
may take on a different meaning depending upon the context in which it 
Is applied* Furthermore, provision for changes in standards must be 
made gfvcn the rate of technok>glcal change* Another issue associated 
with standards Is that they are not going to be specific enough for one 
person In the workplace to assess another* Employers* standards are 
not necessarily Industry standards: not all Industry standards may suit 
all employers. 

• workplace ^aesament can*t bt a one-off event to gain a qualificaUon* 
Performance must be reassessed in the light of the changing worlcplace. 
Assessment of new skills is Just as relevant as ass es s m ent of initial 
training* Who will be responsible for ensuring continual workplace 
reassessment? 
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ThlB paper outlines the background and findings of a Woriq^ace Education 
(Aduh literacy) Prq|ect conducted by TAFE*a Adult Basic Education staff for a 
partUnilar Hunter VaUeylndimtiy.taripeted to To 
identify the specific literacy needs, an interview and assessment procedure was 
apidled. The fliidings indicated that emfdoyees of the 24 interviewed would 
benefit from skills upgrading in the areas of literacy. The literacy skills of the 
other 6 employees were considered too advanced for the proposed class. 

Bmptoyer*s Request: TAFB Response 

The Industry requested assistance to implement literacy and numeracy support 
for the non*trade employees within the industry's award structure. An 
employee is placed In one level and is able to move to the next level by means 
of the industr/s competency test dependent an the educatKm or training 
attained. The Workplace Education Project was designed in two stages: stage 
one was to conduct information sessions to nominated shifts, and stage two 
was to establish a classroom on-site and to commence educational sessions for 
a specified time* 

Establishment of the Planning Group 

Based on the structure of Melbourne's Council of Adult Education workplace 
Basic Education Project a plarming group was formed with members from the 
industry. TAFE« the NSW Trades and Labour Council plus the NSW Adult 
literacy Council Co-ordinator of the Workplace Basic Education Resource 
Protect* It was decided that each industry site shoukl fcnrm a Site 
Implementation Group to devek^ and oversee their own workplace education 
classes. This site group would have representatives firom the industry, TAFE* 
union, employee student body and the plaiming group. 

Advertising at the Workplace 

In order that the employees learn about the Workplace Education (Adult 
literacy Project a number of vital communication strategies were needed^ The 
sectum foreman from each shift and the occupational health and safety nurses 
were informed about the project as well as the TAFB infonnatlon sessions* 
Similarly the site chairman and the union delegates were inlbrmed and 100% 
agreement war ''tven for the project An article describing the prefect was 
printed in the administration newsletter which was targeted at management 
and staff. A selection of posters illustrating literacy themes was displayed 
around the site. 
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Two TAFE teachers ccmducted Infonnatlon mmKhis over two days of the shift 
changeover. Tb achieve an Informal atoiospherc in the staff tratolng rooin« the 
seating was ananged in a semicircle with the session delivery from the front of 
the room; a collection of Uteraey lesouroes and samples of student story 
writing (called Language Experience) was (riaced strateglcally on a table near 
thedow. This was a debrld^ area for the employees who had listened to a 
sensitive toftfc: here they could release tension or display nonchalance about 
the topic. Two training crfBcers attended the sessions to answer questions from 
the employees. In total, 179 workers attended the 14. one-hour sessions on a 
voluntary basis. One shift of non-trade workers did not want to attend, and 
their place was taken other staff . Emfrioyees were tokl to post the rtplty 
caids In a baUot box to be displayed in the occupatkmal health and safety 
nurses* office. This tiallot box remained in the training room over the two days. 
Employees were eager to participate in the prD}ect and not shy at 'posting' their 
rep^ cards, since the majority (30) were [riaced In the ballot box or handed 
either to TAFE teachers or industry staff at the conclusion of the sessions. 
Thirty-four reply cards were received In total. At question time the employees 
focused on what level the class would be, when It would start the industry's 
contribution (study leave, attendance in shift time) and general inquiries about 
literacy teaching. 

The WoiAplace Bducatlon (literacy) Interrtew Sheet 

This interview sheet was based on other instruments used in Australia, UK and 
the USA. The primary aim of the iiistrurnent was to gain as much relevant 
information as possible in a relaxed and confidential setting. The employees 
were asked to state long* and short-term goals, educational background and 
corifidence level in community and workplace literacy situations from a check- 
list provided. To assess comprehension, each person chose one ot two graded 
texts to read and answer questions as well as clearly demonstrating 
comprehension on a number of industry spedflc literacy tasks (three tags - 
warning, defect and danger and a leave fonn)* A checklist on mathematics and 
a survey for people from a non-English speaking background could also be 
used if needed. 

The Inter^f jw Sessions 

The employees who had requested interviews were sent letters Informing them 
of the time, date and venue: the shift foremen were also informed. The nurses' 
surg^ was chosen as the interview venue because of its perceived neutrality, 
and two separate rooms were available for the interviews. If an interviewee 
failed to attend, the training officer was telefrfioned vifho attempted to make 
contact with the employee. Two extra interviews were scheduled in the 
Interview timetable, FoUow-up letters were sent to the employees who were 
unable to attend their scheduled Interview time. Letters are |4anned for the 
interviewees infocming them of their selection for the Workplace Education 
class* Similarly letters are plaimed for those who would gain more benefit from 
other courses. 
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There was a riMige of ages with 3 people less than 29 years old. 9 people 
between 30 and 35 years <rid, 4 pe(^ between 36 
peopte between 41 and 49 yeara old. The results fior the levels of education 
showed that two Interviewees had primary school education only, while 4 went 
on to Years 11 and 12. The nugorlty of Interviewees (12) attended to Years 9 
and 10 while six people went to Years 7 and 8. Ihe full range of years of 
service in the enteri»r.se was also extracted. Six interviewees were employed 
for less than 1 1 months and 2 had been emplcyyed for more than 15 years: the 
6 - 9 years service group and the 10 - 14 years service ffoap each accounted 
for 4 interviewees. The highest numt)er of 6 Interviewees was in the 1 - 5 years 
service group. The Interviewees firom non-English speaking backgrounds were 
able to be understood by the Interviewer, indicating that there was no difficulty 
with oral communication. The interviewees were asked why they hadn't gained 
literacy skills at school and whether they had problems at hcune adiich could 
have affected their educational process. The reasons were typical of those 
given by adults with literacy difficulties and appeared In three categories - 
family* educational and personal reasons. 

The Woricplace EducaUon (Adult Literacy) Project had as Its focus, the non- 
trades employees* The analysis of the responses confirmed that this was so: 
13 were cleaners. 5 were tradesperaon*s assistants, 2 were maintenance fitters. 
1 was from the store, 1 was a rigger, 1 was a crane driver and 1 was a 
woiicshop foreman. In total, 21 interviewees were from the non-trades areas. 
The employees had brought a range of valuable skills to the Industry and their 
past experiences included skills in management communication and 
organisation, skills fi^m industry, skills from the construction industry, 
clerical skills and specific skills* 

The interviewees were asked what long-term goals they had or what plans they 
had for their working life. The majority of them wanted to advance themselves, 
improve their qualifications, and indicated their alms for specific positions In 
the industry. It was obvious that the m^orlty were ready for change and to 
participate In new options. This was demc»istrated in the varied training 
courses in which they wanted to enrol, A small number wanted to become 
foremen, to be operators, to work in stores and to woric in the clerical area. 
The m^onty of interviewees had already formulated dear plans to upgrade 
and/or gain licences and certificates. The licences included those required to 
drive a dozer, a front*end loader, a crane or to control a winch. The TAFB 
certificates and other courses which some wished to undertake included 
tx)llermaklng. welding, electrical trade, mechanics, carpentry, rigger, coal 
plant operation course, car mechanic, a Industry specific course or computer 
skills. The persorml goals covered the foUowlng: to read more fluently, to help 
the children, to stay In the saire position until confident or to gain ccmfidence 
in attempting scHnethlng new. 

The short-term goals covered tx>th specific and functional needs; for ejcample, 
to write mcMn^ finom the emergency service's radio control, to write reports 
in a concise marmer, to pass the first aid test, to improve comprehension and 
study skills or to upgrade the vocabulary in writing. 
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A list of literacy items was read to interviewees who Indicated whether they 

able to complete each task with confidence H do thlsl or In fiKt needed 
help to comi^ete eadi task rrd Uke to be better atl. A qnoe for qmlftc needs 
was included. Ibe Items covered coinmunlty and woriqdaoe Uterai^ 
Results for the 24 Interviewees will be presented first to be followed by a 
seoMid lnter[Hnet&Uon. Ihe second extrapolation reapreaents an atteiiq>t to 
dearly view the confidence levela of the remaining eighteen interviewees after 
the resulu of six advanced Intervews have been extracted. 

The ma|or1ty of interviewees stated that they couM cope with reading 
magazines and newspi^pers (83%)« reading Job advertisements readin' 
timetables (924<j. reading catakigues (96%), reading labels (96^, using the 
phone directory (83%) and reading diagrams (679^. TYade unions should be 
comiuted by the foct that 87.5% stated that they coukl read trade union 
notices, and likewise the Industry should fed pleased with 83% stating that 
they could read the safety manual. 75% the i^lmesheets and 87.5% messages a 
work. However, when the tasks required a higher order of literacy skills, the 
percentage of interviewees declaring that they were confident In these Items 
declined. 

Furthermore, when the results of the six advanced Interviewees are extracted 
from the group percentage, another picture emerges. The reaults of the 
eighteen interviewees. (The second percentage fi^ire in the brsckets dearly 
shows the decline in confidence levd. Interviewees Indicated that they were 
confident in reading maps (58%: 44%), using dictumarles (58%; 50%), using 
reference books (62.5%: 50%), reading contracts (legal, Insurance v ^rk, house 
25%; 17%). reading instructions relating to maintenance (58%; 4^C.4%), readin 
letters (management, friends, school, personal, postcards (46%: 33.3%), 
reading forms and leafiets (accident, tax, medicine, reports 42%: 28%) and 
training notes (58%; 50%). 

CofUpMliAfistfin Akills 

The comimhenslon tasks consisted of oral reading from a graded text, a doze 
test, locating a key work and an Inferential question; the spelling task was a 
one sentence dictation. The industry-spedflc tasks consisted of orsl reading 
from three tags (warning, danger, defect) and comfdetlng personal details 
together with a reason for leave on a leave f(»m. All interviewees (regardless o 
literacy levd) were able to dearly demonstrate comprehension (purpose) of the 
safety tags. On the other hand, the resulta of completing the leave form were 
vciy revealing. Many mtervlewees had difficulty m correctly fiU^ 
various sectlms. Eleven learners (459^ of 24 employees ftdled to complete the 
section deallrig with the iqppllcant's detslla arid speU^ The 
majority of reasons written would be correct (w spedaL short and annual 
leave. Five people (21%) wrote reasons which would be classified as sick leave 
It should be noted that the form selected was Intended for other types of leave 
other than long service and sick leave. The comments were Interesting; for 
example, 1 put down "flu** and It copes for all oocaakma*; *the foreman fills It 
out for us*: 1 am copying the word *aimual* from that part of the form and 
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writing tt here as the reason for leave'; 1 mrant to wrttc thl* reason but I can t 
speU the wonls *perBonal business cannot be 'I 
put down annual leave for all my reasons*. Itae last oonunents should be of 
some concern to nuuiagement and unions, for the employee could be using up 
annual leave Instead <tf correctly applying for special or short leave. 

Ibths ChsckUst 

This item was similar to the reading checklist where the interviewees stated 
their level of confidence when completing the item or that improvement was 
needed. Eleven out of the 24 interviewees sUtcd that they would attend a 
mathematics class if it was offered at the workplace. Sintflarty the level of 
confidence in performing the basic operations certainly decreased when the 
operations re<ptlred higher skills. For example. 82% of interviewees stated that 
they were confident with addition and 73% with subtraction. Tbe inteiviewees 
stated les^ confidence with multiplication (45%) and even leas for division 
(18%)* Also* the level of confidence with decimals, percentages, metric, 
geometry, p^phs, charts and tables was only 18%. Very pleasing rcsulto were 
found in teUing the time, with 100%of the interviewees stating confidence 
with the 12 hour dock, and 73% with the 24-hour clock* Confidence in skills 
relating to personal finance (money, interest bUto. credit) is an area (tf concern: 
36% of interviewees felt confident perfonning these tasks, white 45% felt 
confident in dealing with budgeto. The confidence level with using a calculator 
was 45%. 

The areas which had received very Uttle practice since school days were quite 
evident The interviewees probably had difficulty graspliig these concepts while 
learning them at school. 

The confidence level for fractions, weights, measures, area and volume was 
quoted as 9%, whUe no confidence at all (0%) was felt in the areas of rattos, 
estimation and algebra. In the space dedicated for other items, logarithms 
were understood by two empksyees and scientific notation by one. The 
personal reasons to upgmde in mathematics included: to help children with 
homework (one at primary and one at high school), to write out cheqr^^ to run 
a farm business, to mentally calculate maths foster and to complete tbe 
Industry's technician assistant course. 

Bmploysr's RsspoBSS 

The industry has agreed to conduct three literacy classes for 36 weeks at the 
particular site and these are aspectcd to start in August 1990* Concurrently 
site planning groups are to be established at the industiys four other sites in 
the Hunter Valley and one at Lithgow. Tlie establishment of classes in 
mathematics on site is present^ being discussed. 
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Dean Ashakten 
Aahenden and Assodatee 



Wh«M an vp to7 

Early In 1968 I wrote a short polemic lor the 8yda«7 Mo^^ 
attacking the 'gented protection racket' jointly conducted by certlary education 
and the various professkxia and para-profiesslons by means of their control of 
credentials. The article drew on overseas experience (su<^ as that of the 
Regents College Degree Program) to argue for 'an Australian credentlaUing 
agency which would open up educational and vocational credentials to 
competence rather than time served In ever-lengthening, ever more abstruse 
courses of study. 

Comments on the article at tne time suggested that such Ideas were exotic, 
and fandful. But the pace of change has been such thai only two and a half 
years later It Is almost a amventtoiud wisdom to argue that learning should be 
recognised Irrespective of where* when and how It was acquired. Like everyone 
else in the field I too have learned a lot aivl rather natve proposal for an 
'Australian credentlalllng agency" has been overtaken by events. Including the 
following: 

• Award restructuring In two Industries (Metals and Hospitality) has 
progressed to the point where national standards and assessment 
systems are nearly ready to go. Several other Industries are not far 
behind. 

• A number of enterprises have developed or are woridUig on ways of giving 
formal recognition (on paper and In pay rises) to combinations of 
practical experience and training, (See, for example. Brown In this 
volume)* 

• Substantial projects are under way to leco^ilae the skills held by 
neglected groups of workers such as clerks. (Bellenden 1990). 

• At least three separate protects are tackling the design of *skllls* or 
'credit' banks which can store and retrieve records of skills reoogiilsed* 

• The Infrastructure of a national skills recognition system is now ftlUng 
out with NOOSR operating for a year or so, the Natkmal IValnlng Board 
estabU^ied, the new Register of Awards In Tertiary Education (RATIQ 
rcfdacliig the Australian Couricll on Tiertlaiy Awards (AC^ At the State 
level new or redesigned training authorities are moving to integrate the 
puUUc and private (l.e. In-house. market-based and community piovldeil 
training systems. 

• A number of higher education Institutions are talking serlousljr about the 
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Idea of recognising learning througlh cxperitnce. and at leaat one (the 
Victoria College* through Its Technolofly Management protfram) are 
actually doing ft * and rccognlaing TAFE and other formal qualifications 
as well. (Stokea et 111990) 

• Some occupational groups (Induding pix^easlonal occupations) are 

rethinking entry routes and career paths. The Institution of Engineers, 
for example, (king an adamant defender of graduate entry) has endorsed 
the idea of entry tc and develApment within the prctfesston through 
structured combinations of experience and formal learning Even school 
systems (such as those of South Australia and Western Australia) are 
rethinking the professional development of school Principals in similar 
terms. 

There are three ideas at the core of these various reforms. 

First, training and development should focus on the achievement of clearly 
stated standards (developed through analysing Job and workplace 
requirements) rather than by the length of time served on the J<4i (as In many 
apprenticeships), or comidetlon (tf a formal course of study ow a set period of 
time. Skills will be recognised wherever, however and whenever they have been 
attained, ^n or off the Job. through programs in puUic. in-house, market*based 
or commimity-provided programs. The training and development system and 
its various programs shoukl ht, in other words. *competency-based\ 

Second, when individuals have been assessed as meeting competency 
standards they should be gfvcn formal recognition of their attainments* both 
industrial and educational. The attainment of skills should open up new 
possibilities for reward and advancement in the worlqdace, and for further 
study in the formal education and training system. In other words* all 
employees should have access to 'career and training paths*. 

Third, both the new skills standards and the new career and training paths 
should be defined in and backed by industrial awards* with these in turn 
linked to the development of voMt productive workplaces. As the Federal 
Government's major statement on the question puts it: 

Consistent with the Structursll Efficiency Prindide established by the 
August 1988 National Wage Case decision, negotiattons on award 
restructuring are now in progress across a wide range of industries and 
sectors*.. The negotiationa reqtilred will invohw extensive review and 
eventual oveiiiaul of existing industrial awards, leading to new 
arrangements consistent with modem economic and industrial 
circumstances. Ibe issues to t>e addressed are both substantial and 
wide-ianglng* including revision of Job daaaification structures* the 
establishment of new career paths and remuneration arrangements, 
improvements to skills formation and training practices, and reforms of 
work oiganisation* woridng time and pqrment systems. (Commcmwealth 
of Australia. April 1988* p. 13). 

When we prepared the Employment and Skills Formatton Council report* The 
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EMOgnlttcm of Voeatleaal Tmlalnf and Lominf, about a year ago we were 
8ur|»laed to find more than forty Innovatlona and plana giving cxp re aa km to 
one aspect w another of thia general approach. (Onployment and Skills 
Formation Council 1990). A repeat of that quick national survey would find 
many more Innovations now. In brief, the idea of more and better skllla 
recognltkm has taken off. 

I none the less find myself looking at current devd<q;iments with something like 
Gramsd's optimism of the spirit and peasimism of the Intellect Theq;rtimism 
of the s{4rlt is easily explained, llie reoo^^tkm of incMrekiiuls of learning (and 
especially of practical capacity) by public authorities, educational Institutions* 
and empkiyers offers hope of a profound shift toward a btfrer and better 
educated culture as well as a more productive one* 

But how far will the reforms go? And what will be the end result? the 
argument advanced suggests that the reforms now in train will not go far 
enougjti, and that the end result may be very different from that which is 
intended, this case la laid out under three headings: 

• The development of new recognition machinery 

• Problems of design 

• The underlying logic of more and better recognition* 

The Derelopment of the New Recognition Machlneij 

Public authorities and at least some leaders of business and union opinion 
have rightly stressed the urgency of change. Hiat same sense of urgency has 
not been obvious in many practical decisions. 

The linchpin of the new recognition system, the National Training Board, has 
taken a frustratingiy long time to get going. Another key element of the new 
scheme of things, the recognition of private tFaining providers and programs, 
has been even slower In happening* There is still no genuinely open 
recognition for accreditation*) system In any State. Two States (New South 
Wales and Western Australia) still have not even estabUahed the authcnlty to 
extend accreditation, and one of theae (Western Australia, until recently a 
pace-setter) has no immediate prospect of dotn^ so. (Commonwealth <rf 
Auatralla 1990). A recent aurv^ of movement In the TAFB system towards 
competency-based courses and programs reveals voy slow and uneven 
change, even when measured against a very generous notion of what 
constitutes a competency-based program. (Thomson, in this vohme). Higher 
education Instltutfems have been slower sUll in getting to iplps with the issue of 
credit transfer amongst themselves, much less the recognition of assoclste 
diploma and other lower" tertiary qualidcatkHis. 

Of course these changes in the machlneiy of public r^ulatkm are meant to go 
hand -in-hand with redesign of workplaces and Jobs, to provide the currency of 
new career and training paths. But here too the current pace of diange is 
discouraging. Recent and authoritative evidence (frxmi the BCA/Monash 
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survey c^refttnicturlng at the enterpriae level) concludes In these terms: 

These results strongly suggest that even among re^iondents 
rvpreaenting a liest case scenario' of woriquaces within Auatralla*s 
largest firms, the number of wcnlqplace diai^ 
Implemented as a result of the Structural Efficiency Ftlnciple Is limited. 
This Is despite the fiuH that a quarter of respondents have compaiqr 
awards and most managers {72%) had been personally Involved In the 
negotiations with union offlciala and worlqdaoe Job delegates It would 
appear that few <tf the w<Nlq)lace managers respondents to the survey are 
seeking to establish their own workplace or enterprise spedflc 
arrangements ahead of the gradualness evidenced at the Industry level, 
as exemplified liy the leading industry model of Metals and Englneenng. 
(Curtain 1990). 

To this account we may add that in many industries there has been something 
approaching incomprehension of the Structural Efficiency Principle. Less 
charitably. It may be suggested that the idea has been comprehended and 
therefore resisted. 

More worrying than a frustratingfy slow pace of change, however, are 
weaknesses In the design of the new machinery* 

ProUsms of Dosl^ 

The eacample of accreditation of private training providers and pro-ams Is the 
most obvious case in point The new skills standards and accreditation sjrstem 
wasgtvenltsshapeby the meeting (rfMliilsters of Labour in April 1989. The 
essence of the agreement was that skills should lie deflried nationally (by a new 
National Training Board), tnit accredltaticm of progrsms to pror^ide them should 
remain with the States. Ibe first half of the agreement represented a triumph 
of the new approach to skills formation, the seccmd a triumph of parochialism. 

The upshot has been predictable. Even where accreditation arrangements are 
appearing, they are difiierent from each other. At ^ time when the Prime 
Minister is leading thinking about getting rid of dif erent ralhra^ gauges we are 
busy in the crucial area of tidlls formation putting a m^iole new set of raihray 
gauges in place. As things stand at the time of writing, ariy firm developing 
*iHiia according to national standards In two or more States must queue up at 
two or man separate agencies to meet two or more sets <rf criteria for 
accreditation of Its capacity to deliver those national skills. Likewise, 
employees who move from one State to another may firKl that wMkplace 
learning recognised (for industrial purposes or for entry to a TAFE or higher 
education cuurse) in the State they are leaving Imt not in the State they are 
entering. 

Structural weaknesses in the national machinery of recognition are plain 
elsevrtioe. The membership of the National Tratoing Board is domlnatfrt by 
the public sector and by the States at the oqiense of Industry and the unions. 
wtoOt the Board's broad charter L not matched b/ Its slender resources (It will 
have a professional staff of only a dozen or so), hf shortage of people 
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competent to cany through the maastve program of skllU anatytl*. design tit 
assessment systems and aU the rest to a gei^ral one. There has so £arbeenno 
concerted move by any public authority to meet the enormous demand for 
eq^ertiM in the whole area of skills reoo0:iition. Indeed tt la a nice trony that 
there la no plan far a career and training path for the many pec^ile (ran^Uig 
from shop floor supervisors to assessment professionals) liho wfll make up the 
'recognition workforce*. 

Underlying these problems In machinery Is a tadt acceptance of a triple 
division In the Australian iFocational recognition system: llrstt between what la 
recognised In and fay the work|daoe and what the academy wlU count; second, 
b etw e u i the currencies of hlgyier education and the pro-ams offered by TAPE 
and its prtvate sector peers (second); and, third, between the quaUflcadons of 
the professions and para-professions and those of other occupatlpns* 

The National TVaining Board, for example, is charged with bringing 
competency-lxased skills recognition to occupations up to, but not beyond the 
para-profesaions* Below the line (it appears) real wortqplace skills and multiple 
skills development processes are needed, lull above the line what counts is the 
number of years spent in programs of study which have more to do with 
academic traditions that worlcplace realities. 

It is true that the National Office of Overseas SkiSa Recognition (NOOSR) is 
charged with pushing the para-professions and the professions toward dear, 
defensible vocational standards, but it has only a tiny staff and budget with 
^ch to achieve tbla Herculean task, and its main brief, moreover, la to 
establish the equivalence of kical and overseas qualifications rather than to 
tackle the standards issue head on. RATE, sometimes depicted as the second 
line of assault on the commanding heights of the workforce, is really ACTA by 
another name, perslating with its predecessor's practice of recognising pieces of 
paper according to the length of study required to get them, rather than 
recognising groups of skills. 

The failure so far to tackle seriously the way in which most (and the highest- 
status and best-rewarded) occupational credentials are eamed is strongly 
related to a little noticed but enormously powerful dynamic in the eduization- 
economy relationship: credentialism. This takes us to a third and lar|^ 
source of pessimism. 

The Logic of Formal Recognition 

The current wave of reform of vocational recognition stands on the premise 
that the formal recog^tion of akllls and knov^edge can service a number of 
positive purposes. Th^t is plainly so, and the constructive potentials of 
credentials have been veiy well laid out in a number of recent Federal 
Government papers and statonents* (Cmmumwealth of Auatralla, August 
1988, April 1989. April 19891 Formal rocQi|nlH/^ Aiti^ m inemiitable 
becauac so many of the skills now held In the woridtarce (and especially those 
held fay women and by those In the bottom half of the labour market) are 
unrecognised and thmfore unrewarded, financially or psydidloglcalty. Skills 
held are often unused v undeveloped because they are unrecognised. Much 
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educational and training effort la wasted, a weaiy slog over already fiunlUar 
ground, slmpty because learning done on the Job or elsewhere is not noticed. It 
ftdlows that more and better recognition of skills can enhance equality. 
eflBdency, the quality (tf wwklng Ufe. and productivity. 

It also needs to be remembered, however, that formal quaUflcatlons have other 
consequences, tf they can hdp In finding, selectliig and promote 
they can also make these decisions slow and dlscrtmtnatory. They can help 
establish occupational monopolies which reward membership erf the dub 
rather than (or as wdl as) real and needed skills. Over time occupations and 
individuals compete with each other to get hig^ status q u all flcation s^and 
therefore demand longer and more abstruse courses of study (credential 
inflation) as the price of entry. Educational resources are wasted aiwl. worse, 
distorted as the link between workplaces and learning places grows longer and 
thinner. Extra educational effort goes to those at the top of the tree rather 
than those lower down. 

Indeed it could be argued that one of the main sources of structural weakness 
In the Australian education and training system is the unusual scope given to 
the accumulation of educational credentials In this country. It would help to 
explain the strong emphasis given to firMit^^end programs (at the txpmae of 
recurrent or continuing education and training); the relative strength (by 
international standards) of the public sector and the relative weakness of the 
private: the very marked separation of formal learning firom the world of work 
(including a widespread disdain within the putdic educatkm system for applied 
knowledge and practical learning); and the high proportion of education and 
training effort devoted to the top third of the labour market (again by 
international measures) and the relative undcr-emphasis on the middle third 
and the shameful ne^ect of the bottom thiid. (Ashenden and Sweet July 
1990). 

Escalating competition for credentials would above all. help to explain the 
extraordinarily rapid esqiansion of the Australian formal education and training 
sector over the past generation or two. In 1952 there were nearly 1,5 million 
students in Australian schools. 170 000 students in technical education, and a 
further 30 000 in universities. Only thirty years later, less than a working 
llfettme. the number <tf school students has doutded, the number In technical 
and further education quadrupled* and higher education students numbers 
have multiplied no less than tweWe times. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Yearbooks. 1954« 1885). 

It is espedalty important to note that this expansion in the supply of educated 
and trained labour has proceeded much more rapidly than expansion ct the 
workforce. Between 1964 and 1984 the number of new graduates at Bachelor 
level and above mulUplied seven times compared with only a threefokl increase 
inthesizeofthewoiAfbrce. Between 1968/69 and 1981/62 the number of 
males in the w o rk force with formal qualifications doubled and the number of 
iemales tripled. Over the same period the pcopaction of the workforce bokling 
post-school qualifications rose from 25% to 49%, It seems at least likety that 
this accumulation of formally acquired skills and knowledge proceeded much 
more quickfy than change In the number or character of skills demanded by 
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the labour (nroceas. (Ashenden 1968, Sweet 1987). 



If this picture of the sh^ <tf our education and training ayatam and of Its 
relatlonahlp to economic activity la roughly rt^t then acveral policy directions 
voUow. We should be looking not so much to increaae the supply of ikills as to 
redlatrlbute It not only to reeo^ilae inore aldUa but to be much better at 
recoffoising skills developed in, and needed by the workplace: and (finally) to 
move away firom extended front-end. formal education of individuala, and to 
expending relatively more effort Into on-going akills formatkm through 
structured comblnatlona of experience and learning. 

How do the new recognition arrangements measure up to this {Hcacrlptlon? 

BklQa Kae^fsitlott anA tha Kxlatbig Cradantlalllag Qjatam 

There can be no doubt that the development of career and training patha for all 
workers In (for example) the Hospitality and Metals industries strikes a major 
blow for educational equality in Auatralta. People who typicality left school 
eaily will have, for the first time a genuine opportunity to team and to go on 
learning. They may also obtain a greater measure of wage Justice by b^g paid 
for what they alreaidy know aiid for what they aubsequently learn, there Is 
also at least a good chance that work{dacca In these Induatrtea wiU be the site 
of much more teaming than has been the case in the past arul that the greater 
sense of satisfaction and purpose which this produces will reduce labour 
turnover and absenteeism, increase quality of work, and hence boost 
productMty and competltlvenesa. In abort competency* or skills-based 
training and development coupled with career and training paths developed 
through award restructuring have, in design at least the potential to address 
some of the really t>lg structural deficiencies ot the education and employment 
systems. 

Much the same case can be made for other new or proposed skills recognition 
mechanisms. The Victoria College 'articulated' Technology Management 
program* for example, is a model of the Idea that one level of learning should 
lead to another* that qualiflcati(»is can be traded in as peopte move up the 
ladder* and that formal and infoimal learning should be recognised within a 
stngte quaUftortlm. 

Yet these same developments contain within them ccmtradictory elements. At 
the heart of the idea of career and trainii^ patha* for examide, is the 
requirement that movement from one occupatkMfial w wage level to another can 
be accompliahed oiify by those who have the required piece of paper. The 
poaalUlity that these movements will become regulation bound and governed 
by veated Interesta rather than determined by ol]!|ectlve Judgements about skill 
tevete is obvious. There wlU be a steady pressure to guard each of the key 
tevete ot occupational boundarlea by 'touglier' {Mecea of paper - that is by 
requlrmients which run ahead of real need, or which are met by formal 
instructhm rather than teaming through the work process. 

The evklence of the Monash/BCA study suggests that workplaces will foil to 
change quickly enough to keep up with the supfdy of peopte with new aklUa or 
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new evidence of skUla* In other words, the new skilU recognition syBtems may 
have credential Inflation tmllt into them. The qrte n al on of formal recognition to 
the whole workforce (rather than about half of it at ai preacnt) contains the 
same potential. It can from this perspective, be regarded as a kind <rf vacuum 
cleaner or funnel, bringing much larger numbers of occupattoos and of 
individuals Into the system of competition through the posscssl oi . oi formal 
credentials. 

Perhaps most worrying is the failure (so far) to really tackle the basis on which 
existing and largely high-status qualifications are awarded, which, coupled 
with the development of competency-based qualifications at the tower end of 
the labour maricet will generate a perception that •compefcsncy-based* meaiu: 
'second-best* - a stop*gap. Quite aside from the damage such disdnctlcuis 
would do at both ends of the spectrum, it is likely to Increase the pressure on 
many occupations and individuals to get *real' qual ifi ca t ions, and thereby 
accelerate the operation of the ratchet of credentlallsm. 

In this light some of the problems In the design of the new machinery noted 
above take on a larger significance. One of the reascms for slowness in 
developing accreditation of private providers and their programs (for example) 
is the tremendous {assure from the estaUished puldlc credentlallers to grant 
accreditation only to providers and programs which are like them. In other 
words* in-house» community and market-based provision may be pushed 
towards being more course-based, and towards making more use of the 
classroom rather than the work process as the site of learning. 

The very powerful resistance of higher education institutions, tacitly or 
explidtty supported by imfessional associations, to the Federal Govemment*s 
attempt to limit the length of courses and to move courses toward a basis in 
explicit standards seems to be another case in the same general pc^t. (It Is 
significant that the very enli^itened approach taken by the leadership of the 
Institution of Engineers seem to be under threat liy the Institution's 
membership)* 

In sum» amongst the impulses contained within the new recognition 
arrangements is an expanded credentlallsm. It ^y be strong enough to push 
us further down the US route rather than the Jafi^anese or the German where 
credentials are more closely linked to the laooj* market and the competition 
between occupational groups and individuals, tl <m to the labour process and 
the competition for greater productivity. 

How, if at all, might policy anticipate and forestall this possibility? 
Some Ideas for Poliey 

It may be that the new recognition mechanisms can be shaped to influence 
what they eventually produce. The following may be worth consklering: 

The maldistribution of vocational qualifications could be tackled by a 
comblnaUon of boosting th e production ftf q"?Hfi^Atlnnm for the bottom 
third of the workforce lyhtli^ rontainintf rxpanafain of rrrdfntlals amontfflt 
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On one hand. then, would be a very big *catch-up' cfFoit via competency- 
baaed programa which codify and then oaaeaa the akllla uaed in the 
bottom third of the workforce Un broad tcnna, occupatkma up to but not 
Including the tradca). Ihlslaexactly the thruatof woritln the 
hospitality, TCF and other Induatrlea, but it needs much more support 
ttxn govenunents and firom the hualness community. Award 
restnicturtng wiU be the main vehicle for this work, but other 
supplementary possibilltlea are illustrated by the TRAC program reported 
in this volume and a fviqxMal far a National Basic Education Strategy* 
(Coopers & Lytaorand 1990* Sweet 1990) 

At the same time, the top third of Jobs should be addressed. Here the 
key 18 transforming the way in vAiich existing vocational qualiflcatior 9 
are awarded. The length of front-fjid tertiary programs should t)e traded 
off against increases in recurrent learning, accompanied by the staged 
acquisition of qualificaUons and entry to professions. Programs should 
be developed on the basis of explicit publicly-Justified standards. If 
*time served* on the Job Is not a good enough basis for apprenticeships 
nor le time served in academe (Aether the higher education or the TAPE 
versions) good enough as a way of getting para-professional and 
professional qualifications* 

There is no hopt at all of making much headw^ on this task unless very 
large intellectual* political and financial resources are mobilised. 
Promising examples of how to proceed include a management educaUon 
program bdng developed fay the UICs CNAA (Council for National 
Academic Awards 19B9). A much stronger reform structure is needed. 
One possibility would ^ ' to adapt another of the UICs initiatives, the 
National Counctt on Vo^^Uional Awards (NCVQ)* The NCVQ is in effect 
an accrediter of qualifications, but its accreditation is available only to 
qualifications which arc delivered through competency* or standards- 
based programs. The NCVQ's weaknesses exist in their being prevented 
from dealing with upper-level qualifications, and in lacking statutory 
power. An Australian adaptation mig^t overcome these weaknesses by 
building on and greatly strengthening RATE and NOOSR 

Tlie rapidly-emerg^ nhnttfan in 'recognition exnerUac* muat be urgent^ 
tflc ^^^ by means of including a career and training path for recognition 
of workers, and a msyor program aimed towards recognising such skills 
whm they exist and developing them where they do not. The para- 
professions arid the pnrfesskms win not be persuaded to move towards 
standards-based programs while we are able to do so little woric on 
defining standards and assessing them* espedatty in the area of 
'complex', *communicatton* and liigh level* ovnpetencies. More generally 
the idea of recognising prior and informal learning, so conoatve of time* 
based apf^oaches to teaming* will remain marginal or disreputable 
pursuits if they are not staffed fay credible peopde. 
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rethftWrtrt As things now stand wc arc moving towards a 'bamcr' 
system, which requires the possession of all the skills at one level before 
moving to another level a mechanism guaranteed to produce both 
rigidity and skills inflatkm. This Is pfx^baUy essential In some areas. 
especdaUy where health aiid safety are in question, Butdaewhere 
ftppnr^at#> g^jiHUf^ti^^n^ ahmild hi> rgwarded rather than required. One 
way of shifting to this approach would be to replace the current matrix 
structure of skills and career paths with a points system. At the 
aggregate level work is needed to shift the emphasis firom the possession 
of packages of skills or teaming (certificates, degrees, etc.) towards 
pr^Bles of sldlls matched to the requirements of particular positions. 
Skills recording systems should be based on skills banks rather than (as 
at present) certificate t>anks* 

• A careftil distinction should be drawn bt tween the nature and functions 
of competency aascaament (on the one hand) and nerfonnancr annralsal 
flnd pjyift gpnent fan the Qtheri. and the latter siMnild be developed 
handm-hand with the former. Increasing numbers of industrial awards 
are using competency assessment as the basis for entry to occupational 
levels, thus throwing a lot of weight <m assessment of perfonnance at one 
point In time, and encouraging the development of rigid career and 
promotion systems. Rewards for the possession of skills are over- 
emphasised, wliile rewards for the productive use of them is under 
emphasised. It is in the interest of both sides of the Industrial fence that 
good performance should l>e acknowledged rind rewarded on an ongoing 
basis, and industrial awards should ackiiowledge this. 

• The suggestions made dbo^/t imply that the Australian education and 
training system has been producing qualified people faster than the 
labour process has been id)Sorfolng them, and (second) that the very 
weak links between the education and training aystem and the labour 
process results in skills which are often inappn^yrlate and badly 
distributed. The other side of this coin is that the Australian economic 
system is not sufficiently involved In skills fwmatlon and has insufficient 
capacity to use the Increasing quantity of skills being made available to 
It Th^ fifth and lairt m^ggr^^^ th^i^nem Hp »hftf inif gmit 
fimnation atrategv must rtve at least as much attmfion to skills de^ ^d 
and BhlUn U«? M pfcm production - that is. to the reftimi of the 
worimlace as weU as to the reform of the education and tralnlna system. 
This Is too large a questKm to canvass here, but one promising approach 
to this veiy big issue is sketched in a piq>er commissioned by the 
Business Cotmcll of Australia. (Curtain 1990). 

Conclading Note 

It has been argued that the present wave of reform of vocational recognition In 
Australia has four planks, three of them explicit and a fourth tacit The first 
three are: 

• A competency or skills standards approach to training and development; 
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Career and training paths; 



• A new link between industrial awards and skills formation. 
Ihe fourth is: 

• Much of the existing recognition (or 'credentlallingl system and the 
career and training paths which it serves should be left largely 
intact. 

It has also been argued that the combination of these four elements may have 
unforeseen eflfects, some desirable, some not 

• It may produce a very rapid increase in the number of (compelency- 
based) vocational credentials. 

• The productive effects of this increased recognition mdy be offset or 
outweighed by the way in wtiich these new qualifications are 
incorporated into the labour inarket arid the labour process. That is to 
say via career and training paths which have the potential to introduce 
new rigidities, and skill or qualiftcatton requirements greater than 
workplaces are able or willing to absorb. 

• Competency-based career and training paths may also serve to charmel 
increased numbers of people Into the top third of the credentialling 
system, the present character of vdiich (time-based, and acquired via 
front-end and/or academically based formal pn^grams) is likely to 
persist This wiU continually create a heavily stratified skills formation 
system, marked by a persistently weak cormection between sophisticated 
skills and the production system, and by a greater struggle to share in 
the fruits of production rather than to increase the amount of it. 

Perhaps this diagnosis Is too pessimistic. Certainly there are some 
countervailing trends (in higher education and in TAFB for example) which 
have not t>een canvassed here* Perhaps (on the other hand) the problem is 
larger than policy can effectively manage* Both the problems addressed by the 
new recognition arrangements and the problems within them relate to larger 
structural diflOculties, including a federal political system, and an industrial 
and educational system inherited fit>m the UK. 

More generally, the pn>blems of vocational credentials are a part of a larger 
problem which has been pinpointed by critics ranging from Donald Home in 
the early 1960s to John Button in the late 1980s. We are keener on 
consumption than production. Credentials are Indeed a genteel protection 
racket. In a week when Bond and Elders both posted record losses we do not 
have to stand very Car back to see that in this respect credentials are a part of 
a culture which endorses or tolerates various wi^ d cornering unearned 
rewards. 
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PMtocrlpt: a smaU gtln for optimism 



The enllglitened approach* taken the leaderahlp of the Institution of 
Engmeera (and refenred to above) was accepted by the membership oy a 
miyorlty of about twoione tn a vote taken ahortly after the manuacrlf^ for this 
chapter was submitted for publication. 
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the discussions following Dean Ashenden*s paper focused on a number of 
vocational education and training issues which it Is believed need resolving in 
the light of the current changes to Australia's training system. Issues which 
need resolutkm and/or darlficatlcni included the following: 

• perh^ the assumption that Australia is experiencing a deficiency in 
skills should be challenged* 

• changes to education and training should not be confined to the 
vocational area* The higher education sector needs to confiront similar 
issues. 

• more efibrt needs to be accorded to the recognition of workplace skills. 

• CBT programs should incorporate the 'sandwich course* principle * at 
least on a trial basis. Greater research and development efibrt needs to 
be undertaken on assessment in CBT* 

• in the light of possibly increasing the role of performance appraisal 
systems, the application of assessment procedures should be re- 
evaluated. 

• the increasing diversity of trade testing procedures under TRRA should 
be noted. Skills Centres, enterprises and private providers also now, 
along with TAFE provide TRRA testing. 
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THBTIUmBMIBirSliaaTSKBCHnATIOIf ACT: RAnOKAL KBOOOlimOII 
m THE METAL AND ILBCnaCAL TRADB8 



BRIsr nUMBtneR: Glen Newton 

Departroent of Inchi^trlal Relations 

The Tradesmen's Wg^ts Regulation Act (TRRA) is a kmg standing recognition 
mechanism, dating from 1946. It is the natkmal mechanism far the 
recognition of metal and electrical trade skills gained other than by an 
Australian a|>prentk:eshlp; that is. devekq>ed through Infannal tral^^ 
the-job in Australia, training in the Australian Defence Fwces. and fonnal or 
informal training overseas. 

The mechanism operates through tripartite committees estaUlshed under the 
Act. Central Trades Committees at the national level determine criteria lor 
recognition and broad matters <rf policy, and consider i^ipUcatlons for prc- 
assessment of trade skills from prospective migrants. Local Trades 
Committees in each State make final decisions on applications for recognition 
and issue Australian Recognised Tradesman's Certificates. 

TRRA is administered by the Department of Indtistrlal Central and 

Local Trades Committees are chaired by senlxMr Departmental oflBcers from 
Central and State offices respectively. Technical Advisers (all of whom hold 
appropriate trade qualifications) assist the Committees by undertaking initial 
assessment of applications and preparing documentatKm for their 
consideration. 

Australian Recognised Tradesman's Certificates eit accrpted by employers and 
unions as the equivalent of the completion of an Australian apprenticeship. 

TRRA serves three important functions: 

• it facilitates harmonious industrial relations in the highly unionised 
metal and electrical areas by providing an agreed means for recognising 
trade skills and avoiding disputes over access to types of ^fotk and wage 
levels; 

• it contributes to an ^propriate skill base in the workforce and fodlltates 
labour mobility, and 

• it ensures appropriate points are allocated to prospccttvc migrants for 
the skills they hold* 

A major review of administration was undertaken in late 1988 tyy Mr 
Brian Treglllls (an ex-Dlrector of *he Commonwealth Employment Service and 
an cx-Chalr of cie Central Trades Committees)* The aim of the review was to 
minimise delays in application processing, and to ensure cost-effiectlve and fialr 
management. 

O The major reforms introduced following the review were: 
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• a computcrlaed management infiormation system: 

• a ntUMvallsatlon of Departmental administrative arrangements; 

the streamlining of assessment procedures Ondudlng isreater re^^ 
documentary evidence): 

• the totroductlon of program budgeting and partial cost-recovery to 
provide additional resources and Improve service to clients: 

• the introduction <rf performance targets for application (MPocesstng 

all appUcatlons are to receive inldal processing within 30 days of 
receipt and flnaliaatlon within 90 days of receipt: 

• closer relations between the Industrial Relations and immlgraUon 
portfolios to minimise delays at overseas posts: and 

doser relations with bomes concerned with migrant welfare, in particular 
State Government overseas qualifications units. 

Tht main outcomes of these reforms have been: 

• meeting the 30-day performance standard almost without crxeptlon; 

• meeting the 90-diV standard in 80% of cases: and 

• reduction in the number of unflnalised cases on hand from 5100 at end 
August 1988 to 1850 at end August 1990. despite an increase In 
appUcattons in 1989-90 of some 36% over 1987-88. 

■nie Importance of the TTIRA mechanism is Indicated by the number of 
applications for recognition under It. In 1989/90: 

• Local Trades Committees considered 5998 appUcattons and granted 
4082 certificates 

while this is an overall success rate of 68.0%. the success rate for 
migrants assessed by the Central Trades Coimnlttees or Technical 
Advisers prior to migration was 98.4%; 

• Central Trades CoounlUees considered 629 cases; and 

• Technical Advisers assessed 8172 applications. 
DetaUed statistics on TTWA activity over 1969/90 are attached. 

TIWAreflecUtlie industrial and training envlroranent in which It operates. 
Consequently, to a large extent It Is baaed on time-serving througb its six and 
seven year rules'. 




Nonetheless, It is more crlterkm refcrenced than the training system in general 
In so £ar as It has fionnal training criteria for recognition in place for 44 
countries. 

In addition, the six arvl seven year rules are not applied blindly: the process 
examines the scope and nature of trade work undertaken by applicants. 
RIgcvous examination of andicants Is done througli a comblnatkxi of 
documentatUm* Interviews. on-the*Job lni^>ections and trade tests. 

The focus of reform of TRRA over the past couple of years has been 
administration. While this administrative lefionn is continuing, we are now 
embaridng on reform of the concepts underlying the operation of the TRRA 
mec h a n i sm . Msjor impetus for these reforms arises from linkages between 
TRRA. award restructuring and reforms to the training ^stem; and In the 
context of the Govenunent*s multicultural agenda* 

The aim is to ensure that appropriate developments occur in the nature and 
operation of TRRA. Ma|or Issues in this regard include: 

• rationalisation of TRRA classifications In the context of award 
restructuring and multiakilling; 

• bridging courses to fill gaps In applicants* skills and to better Integrate 
formal training with on-the-job skill formation in the TKRA process; 

• a more competency-based approach to assessment on the basis of 
national skill standards 

this issue emphasises TRRA*s dependence on develoimients In the 
training system and its dependence on industry and the National 
Training Board to develop skill standards. Ihe pace of reform of 
TRRA will be linked to the pace of reform of the training system; 

• the future role of TRRA In the operation of competency-based career 
paths arising from award restructuring. Includtaig linkages between 
TRRA and the National Board being established under the new Metals 
Award. 

Action on these issues is cmlyjust begliming. However, one area wiiere action 
is more advanced Is the diversification of the trade testing infrastructure 
utilised by TRRA. We are moving away from a reliance on TAFB as the sole 
trade testing agent and establishing a diversified infrastructure based on TAPE, 
industry-based skUl centres, enterprises, and private training providers. 

The alms of this develcqpment are to further speed up the assessment process, 
minimise costs to applicants and facilitate the move to a more competency- 
based assessment process. Intrinsic to this development Is a nationally 
consistent approach to TKRA assessment fmcesses. 
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TRRA - SUUstlca 1080/90 

• considered S99B applications 

compared to 2716 in 1988/89 

• granted 4082 certificates 

• an overall success rate of 68.0% 

• success rates for the various categories of appUcants were: 

selected mlgranto 98A% 
(I.e. selected by CTCs or Technical Advisers) 
non-selected migrants 

ex-Australian Defence Force 76.8% 

Australian civilians 57.8% 

'^tnlntf T^f^f^ Committees 

• considered 629 cases 

compared to 749 in 1988/89 

Tarhnlciil Advisers 

• assessed 8172 applications 

compared to 7100 in 1988/89 
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sumiAKT or vacoBnoHB roLLOwmo oaar hawkb*8 (innpOBLiaaBD) 



Although Ge^f Hamke^B p^fcr was not submitted for publication in the 
conference proceedings the following Is a summary of discussions i^ch 
foUowed It. 

As with many of the discussion groups following workshop presentations the 
discussion focused significantly on the role and responsibilities of the new 
National TValnlng Board as well as on standards. The issues proceeding from 
Geof HaDi4£e's paper Included the foUowlng pc^ts: 

• how will training providers use standards? There will be no simple 
translation Into curriculum/courses. Ftrequent review of standards is 
essential with new technologjr, 

• If the standards are set by industry how can their quality and reliability 
be guaranteed? A problem may exist due to the different philosophies of 
the various stakeholders. 

• what will the NIB attitude to the metals standard and gtven the 
advanced stage of the metals industry restructuring process* could the 
NTB have any significant Impact on the establishment of standards in 
the metals Industry? 

• the preceding hegfi the question whether the NTB in fact has any real 
power. The only power Is its potential to persuade the Commonwealth to 
refuse money to those who do not comply with standards. The States of 
course can also withhold accreditation, 

• how will consistency in standards be assured for those classifications 
which overlap industries, e.g. crane operators, riggers, forklift drivers. 
Should therefore, the ITTB be looking at occupation-specific standards 
where appropriate* These issues complicate the process of standards 
setting since several tmlons may encompass sevmd occupational ranges. 

• generic skill areas need to be identified* These transferable vocational 
skills can be used for a mmiber of Industrial sectors. 

• the development by TAFE of modules based on standards will mean that 
TAPE can react quickly to industrial restructuring. 
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COMFKTEIVCT'BASID APPKOACHES TO ntAINIira 



Peter Thomson 

TAPE National Centre for 

Research and Development 



IntroductSofi 

This pBpcT presents a synopsis of a national report on Competency-based 
Itaining in TAFE (Thomson £l jil* 199(9. Readers interested in the more 
detailed picture should ccmsult that report. 



In May 1990 the TAFE National Centre for Research and Development was 
awarded a contract by the Commonwealth/State Training Advisory Committee 
(COSTAC) to prepare an inventory of competency-based courses and programs 
currently being conducted by TAFE in Australia. 

The need for the Inventory was closely linked to the outcomes <tf a Special 
Ministerial Conference on Training held in April <tf the previous year at which it 
was decided to accelerate a competency-baaed approach to trailing for all 
occupations affected by industry restructuring. COSTAC was given the 
responsibility for co-ordinating the implemertation cf this process which was 
to Include the development of a strategy and timetable for implementation. 
The process was based upon a set of draft prindides on competency-based 
trairUng, endorsed by both the Commonwealth and State Ministers for Labour 
and further developed by COSTAC, aa the first step towards a national policy 
on training. 

One pnnjiem that faced COSTAC was the inadequacy ot information relating to 
the implementaUon of competency-based methods of training within TAFE. In 
COSTAC's view the development of a strategy required a knowledge of the 
rmture and extent ofthe competency-based traii^ presently available. The 
inventory was seen both as a means of providing base -line data as well as the 
necessary foundation for future policy. 

Early In 1990 many initiatives related to competency-based training were 
already taking place around Australia and the need for the inventory was 
becoming increasingly urgent. COSTAC stressed that it required the 
information as soon as possible and the Centre undertook to complete the 
work within 16 weeks. 

From the beginning It was seen to be impcutant to limrfve each TAFE system 
fiilly in the project both in terms of klentifying courses for inclusion in the 
inventory, and in gathering detailed informatkm about eadi course or program 
nominated. 
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Itothodologr 

• PUmiUng and Organisation 

Much of the eaily planning and organiaatkm was fiaciUtated by the profect's 
Steering Committee. The Committee had reprraentatlvca from the COSTAC 
Working Party on Competency-bated Training, the Confederation of Australian 
Industry, tt^ TAPE system and the ACTU. 

To achieve consistency across the TAFK sector in the ccdlectSon of data about 
each course. It was necessary to adopt a number of special stratifies. It was 
decided that the bulk of the data would be collected by facf-to-£ace 
Interviewing with telephone Interviews used ^lAien this was not possible. 
Interviewing was a way of ensuring a uniformity in the understanding of the 
questioAs* By ensuring the Interviewers adc^ a cmnmon style with an agreed 
interpretation of what information each queMon was seeking to elicit It was 
possttde to be reasonably confident about the consistency of the data. 
Altbougli the relattvety short time at our disposal occasUmatty meant speed 
was of the essence, we were pleased by the overall quality of the information 
obtained. We believe that the use ot a mailed questionnaire, where the 
respondents have no opportunity to ask for clarification or to check that they 
correctly understand the terms* would have been lnapiHx>prlate In this 



To fiirther assist the Interviewers, a set of prq|ect defliUtions was developed by 
the project team for use by each TAPE staiff member involved in the 
Interviewing iMTOcess* This set ctf definitions was designed to be as consUtent 
as possible with those currently used by the Commonwealth Department of 
Emidoyment Education and Training with input also provided by the Steering 
Committee and representatives from the State/Territory TAPE systems* A copy 
of the definitions was given to the interviewers and, in advance of each 
Interview, to each respondent as a means of encouraging a common 
understanding about competency-based training and other key terms* 

Standard guidelines for Interviewers were also produced and issued to 
interviewers, again to enhance uniformity In the data gathering phase* 

Finally, and most Importantly, a two*di^ worksh(q> was held in Melbourne 
befm data gathering commenced. Each TAPE system (except South Australia) 
sent members of stafi" who would be Invcdved In the project In the case of 
South Australia. prq|ect team staff from the TAPE National Centre were 
available to conduct interviews once the courses were nominated by the South 
Australians* 

At the workshop, partldpanti were Informed about the purpose of the project 
The definitions and the interview schedule were explained to ensure 
Interviewers adopted a imiform approach and appreciated the rationale behind 
each of the questions asked. The workahc^ alao hdped generate a 
commitment to the project which was Imp^tant given the timetable and the 
(then) unknown extent of the daU gathering exercise. Participants were also 
able to help shape the final form of the interview achedule dtuing the 



exercise* 
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workabop. 



• tdenttfytng What ConsOtutes a Competency-based Course 

One Important proUeni that had to be laced at the beginning of the project was 
how to Identify a competency-based oouree or piognun* Attbougjti a number of 
courses mig^t be fully competency-based according to wtiatever definition was 
developed, there was a stnmg possibility that many more would qualify as 
partfy c(»npetency-baaed. For example, some courses could have a number, 
but not all. erf the key features klentlfled as competency-based. 

A set of seven key characteristics was Identtfled as typical of competency-based 
BpproachcB, They were selected finom a number of sets that were found In the 
literature (Fqyster 1990, Kenyon & Hcnnann 1987, Norton £ti[ 1980) as well 
as Federal Government discussion papers (DEET 19S7, DOLAC 1988)* 

The choice was made by the COSTAC Steering Committee who considered the 
range of alternatives and chose those they believed were most relevant to the 
development of competency-based training in Australia* namefy: 

(i) a full list of the competencies in the TAPE component has been 
documented with specified standards and omditkms for each 
competency; 

(ii) students/trainees can be assessed for their competency at any time they 
(or their teachers or superviscHs) believe they are ready; 

(ill) training is provided in a modular format which relates to specific 
competencies; 

(iv) assessment is based on <he standards specified in the competency 
statements; 

(v) assessment is. for the most part based on actual demonatration of 
skills; 

(vl) students/trainees can obtain exemption firom part of the training (and 
move to the next unit of work) on the iMisis of demonstrating 
competence; 

(vii) students/trainees results are recorded in terms of a statement of 
competencies. 

At this stage of the wwk there was a great deal of uncertainty about the 
number of courses that might possess any or all of these characteristics. As 
our task was to produce a 'snsipshot* of the country's competency-based 
training In 1990 it was important not to focus In too tl^itfy on a veiy few *pur^ 

pmflrnma nr fn Ihrtim nHrf^ty anH an ^gjiolly mlal^a/Httg fi^M^y In order 

to achieve a broad general picture the following criteria were used when 
nominating a course as competency-based for the purpose of the inventory. 
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1 . Hie couiBc had to belong to a TAPE vocatkmal stream fl. e. courses In 
Streams 2100-4500)* Courses to the Interest' or >srsonal cnrlchmcnr 
stream were excluded. 

2. The courses nominated were to be accredited (or were to the 
seeking accreditation). This criterion was designed to eliminate one-off 
courses lacking perhaps the rigour demanded by the accreditation 
process* 

3. The courses nominated were to Uwrtve 200 hours or more of TAPE 
instruction. tt*e* entail a sigplftcant training commlfment). This was 
de^gped to eliminate very short courses which may be based on only one 
or two 8ub}ects or modules* 

4. The courses munlnated were to include at least one sut^ect or module 
which satisfied a min1ir^"'« of three of the seven key competency-based 
characteristics, that is (1) to (vU) above, as Identified by the Steering 
Committee. This criterion permitted liKduskm <rf courses which had only 
some elements of a competency-based apfMToach. 

The task of nominating courses for the inventory was gjven to the State and 
Tcrrltoiy officers. They identified the 300 courses that make up the national 
inventory. 

It should be noted that courses which are part of the Australian TTalneeshlp 
System (ATS) are Included In the Inventory, AU ATS courses were eligible to be 
nominated, however only 72 were seen as satisfying criteria 1 to 4- 



• CcUectUrg the Data 

The interview schedule was designed to collect data from those TAFE college 
staff who were well infoimed about the courses. Both general course 
information and more detaUed informaUon on the competency-t>ased elements 
were sought. 

As previously indicated, members (tf the Steering Committee asweUas the 
TAFE interviewers who attended the workshop contributed to the interview 
schedulers development. Tlie Instrument was piloted In Perth arid Adelaide 
I^lor to its ftrud adc^itlon. In a face-to-face Interview situation it tocdc 
approximately an hour to complete the m^ortty of questions with some 
additional time needed to obtain the general statistics* 

Tlie Interview schedule was designed In two parts. Part A gathered general 
course information which included the proportton of modules* Incorporating a 
competency-based approach* Part B souglii to focus the respondent's 
attention on a typical competency-based module and explore issues of 
ft^^ipft^wMii anai;ysls. deri£pA, standards and condtttana* delivery, assess men t 
reporting and record-keeping, teacher and supervisor tratnliig Slid pn 
evaluation. When identifying the typical module, responctents were asked to 
select whenever posslbte, one that satisfied characteristics (Iv) and That is 
to say assessment was based on standards sped&ed In the conqietency 

17^ ■« 




statement and was. for the most part baaed on actual demonstiatton cf skills. 



A member of the TAPE National Centre's team was assigned as a contact 
person for each State/Teirttory to help monitor provide conaiatcnt 

advice and ultimately provide to each State and Terrttoiy an cwerall perspective 
generated from the naUonal data m the preparatioii of each separate report. 

An Important qualiacation in rsfisa* to the data that follows, concerns 
omissions and Inclusions. Desplle the precautions taken. It is inrntable that 
some differences in inteipretatton at a State or Terrttoiy level have meant that 
a course included by one system may ha»»e beo i excluded by another. In 
ffeneral however, this problem ixdates to courses with a linnted number of 
competency-based dements and should not have any ^ eat effect on the overaU 
interpretations of the data presented. 

• Data Analysis 

Data were analysed using StatisUcal Anatysis System (SAS) software, with 
frequency tables being generated by field of study of tertlaiy education courses 
to provide on initial overview in a spread-sheet fonnat The breakdown w 
field of study shows where resources have been directed untU now. Tht field of 
study daasiflcation is of aaslstance in interpreting da»a about TATO courses. 
The maLn purpose of the dasslflcatiao is to ensure t> at courses with the same 
or simJar vocational emphasis are i rliaWy classified within the same "broad 
field of study . For the purposes of reporting statistics, courses which have a 
sinUlarlty in terms of the vocational field to which the courses relate may 
therefore be gr- iped together. 

The claaslflcatton has been developed using a vocational emphasis wherever 
possible: that is to say fields of study groupings were dcterml*ied by the 
slmlUrtty of potential vocations rather than the similarity of content. (DEET 
1990a) 

The Extent of Current Provision of Competency-based Comses In TAFK 

It is not possible to be piedae about the number of competency-baaed courses 
currently being run by TAFE in Austrslla. Not only is there some difficulty in 
being sure that a particular course meets the criteria laid down, but also the 
total number of courses ninnlng at any particular time Is piwblematlc. 

courses are subject to student demand and teacher availability, and this 
fluctuates during the year. Figure 1 provides our best estimate of the situation 




The terms subject* and -module' are vailousty used to describe the 
learning elements of competency-based courses in the different States 
and T«ntories. To overcome the dumay 'sublect/moduk!' fonn which 
covers this different use. the term 'module' has been used to Include 
both terms m the remainder of the National Report. State and Territory 
reports have used the term of their choice. 
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in the first half of 1990. The figMre ahowe that natlonaUy* 300 of 2329 TAPE 
couraes; that la, arotind 13% (other than enrichment couraes) have some 
competency-baaed elements. 



Tigm I - Battmatad laval of eompetancj-baaad tmlaiiif In Stataa and 
Tarritoilaa 

The aurvqr haa shown that a aubstaiAlal number of competency-baaed 
cQRiraea are to be found throughout Australia. However Figure 2 indicates 
that the geographical distribution at reported courses is not uniform. The 
m^jortty of responses come firm the south-eastern parta of Auatralia. The 
ACT and Tasmania In particular, have reported more courses than might be 
expected on the basts of population, while Queensland has reported fewer 
ccuraea than might have been expected. 

The Inclusion erf ATS couraes did not have a dramatic effect on the results. 
Overall ATS courses were somewhat leaa competency-based than the others. 
While there was more Industry Invotvonent and moce eflective reporting of 
resulta with the tralneeshipSp the non-trameeahlp courses present a better 
picture ^*en it cornea to the standarda and condltkma associated with 
delivery and aaaeaamcnt of prog)rama. 

It is planned that a separate report will be provided on the competency- 
based elements of ti^ineeahlpa at a later date. 
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WA 7.7\ 



VIC 21. 7X 



TAS 13775 



SA 13.7» 



ACT 17% 




NSW 20% 



w 



NT yi% 

OLD 3% 



Plfon a - DlstflbQtloii of eotirtM 

• GfWth in CEH' Course ProUsion in TAPE 

Our work showed that the competency-based approach Is spreading and 
growing quite rapldty: the number of courses using the approach appears to 
have ffrown ten-fold during the 1980s. This growth Is shown In the 
following graph (Figure 3). 
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This growth* however, has not been unlfonn. It tends to be concentrated in 
the fields of engineering and business studies (Figure 4) and at operative 
and certificate level courses (Figure 5). 
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rifnre 4 - Relative frequeiiejr of new CBT courses In TSitom 
periods 

At this relatively early stage in the spread of competency-based am>roache8 
to training, it is not possltde fiimi the data available* to assert that the 
variations In the rate of growth are due to relative saturatlcm In particular 
fields of study. Nor can we say ii^iether ^owth of CBT In particular fields o 
study is due to its current p(^nilarltyt influence of word-of*inouth or 
demonstrated success. A iiirther Investigatkm Into the reasons for the 
adopticm of the competency-based approach in the various fields would \)t a 
logical consequence of the present study. 

But one could speculate that at present the pattern of adoption within a 
given State or Territory (and perhaps to a lesser extent within a particular 
field of study) Is dependent not upcm the suitability of the approach to 
particular fields of study, but rather upon the extent to iM^Uch the benefits 
of competency-based training have been promoted by different individuals 
and groups. It wiU only be when the rate (tf growth has declined 
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considerably that we could expect a near-staUe pattern of adoption tc 
reflect the itlattve suitability of competency-based training to individual 
fields of study. 

Figure 5 shows the competency-based approach has not yet reached all 
streams in TAFIt. Fbr instance, it is interesting to note that no courses 
from the basic employment skills and educational preparatlm areas 
(Strtsms 2100 and 2200) found their w^ into the inventory Ihis is 
despite the fact that these two strea ms ac count for about a quarter of all 
students in Streams 2100 to 4500 (DEET 1990b). 

Ihere Is a heavy concentrati<m on operative and certlftcate courses both 
trade and non-trade. These account for over 80% of all courses. 



Subs^Quent vocoiionol 
1.7% 
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rigors 5* Competeacj-tesed programs In TAFB streams 

• Statement: Competence 

It is hard to ImagMie a annpetency-based program which does not formally 
list the competencies it delivers. Furthermore* it is to be hoped that the 
competencies will have staiulards stated precisely (or at least as a mixture 
of 'precisely' and 'genmillyl* And it would be expected that the conditions 
appfying when the competancy is being perfonned are also stated. Yet leas 
than half the modules produced Yes' respcmses to each of the three 
questions that were seelUng this information. In other words there is a 
relatively poor match between many couraes and these competency-based 
characteristics. 
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Table 1 * number of CM— which p o M aw > Mt of cogy U tt clD t with 
etaadcrds stated pMde^ (er ee e MUt« e ef pceele^ ead 
getteieniy)* eteadifde era aeeompen led bf eteteaents off 

1T0fidl tl^'**T 



STATE 






TOTAt 


ACT 


18 


(35.3%) 


51 


NSW 


34 


(5«.7%) 


80 


NT 


2 


(20.0%) 


10 


OLD 


2 


(22.2%) 


9 


SA 


7 


a7.i%) 


41 


TAS 


17 


(41.5%) 


41 


VIC 


50 


(78.9%) 


€5 


NA 


8 


(34,8%) 


23 


AUSTRALIA 


136 


(46.0%) 


300 



• Industry Involvement in Competency-based Training 

Figure 6 shows there was a hl^ level of industry Involveinent In TAFG 
course design. 



Troi'^i'^g Committee 

Tfipoflile body 

Industry osSOC^OtioA 
Loco! employers 
Unions 
Olher 




Nurr>ber of coses 




rignre 6 * Relettre extent to which Ymrkme ladvetiy 

f 'ere wed la TATS eoone deel|^ over the 300 

(Note: Multiple responaee were poeeible) 

However, despite the conslderatde Importance placed on the inteffratton of 
on-the-job and off-the-Job training components in CBT pcAcy statements, 
industry Involvement In course desig)n does not necessarlfy tdSkm through 
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Into other areas. For example, rtepondents reported synchronisation of on- 
and off-the-Job training In only 41% on cases fTsble 2). 

Table 2 - Number of esses In which on- and off-Job training 
synchronised 



STATE 






TOTAL 


ACT 


6 


(u.ai) 


51 


NSW 


28 


(46,7%) 


60 


NT 


4 


(40.0%) 


10 


QU) 


3 


(33.3%) 


9 


SA 


24 


(58.3%) 


41 


TA5 


24 


(58.3%) 


41 


VIC 


22 


(33.8%) 


65 


NA 


11 


(47.8%) 


23 


AUSTRALIA 


122 


(40.7%) 


300 



This level of on- and off job synchronisation can be linked with the level of 
formal communication between TAFE teachers and on-the-job trainers: only 
Just over half of the TAFE leachers reported contacts as *firequent\ where 
frequent meant 'at least once a month*. Figure 7 shows the extent of 
varlauons. 

It Is disappointing to note the low level of coordination and the relaUve 
Infrequency of formal contact between the two training partners. However, 
It should be appreciated that the appropriate frequency of contact between 
on-Job and off-Job instructors is dependent upon a variety of factors* For 
example, more fr^uent contact would be required for a new course than for 
a long-established one* Questions concerning the extent to which the 
efficiency of the training might be improved by better coordination must be 
left for a later study* 
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Flgore 7 - Frequency of commnnlcatlon between teachers and 
tnlners 
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Stqff Development 



It also needs to be pomtedcnit that It is (me thing to affirm thata 
course is described in terms of competencies which incorpwate 
standards and conditions, but quite another to claim that these 
descriptions possess clarity. We do not know whether teachers 
understand what is expected of them in a competency -based program 
or whether they are aUe to apply the standards and conditions that 
are specified* Part of this uncertainty over teachers* understanding of 
competency-based training is related to the low level of staff 
development that is occurring. Table 3 shows that only 15% of TAPE 
instructors have received any training in CBT. 

Table 3 - Nmnber of cases in which TAFB Instractors are raqitired to 
have staff development In competency-based approaches 



STATE 








TOTAL 


ACT 


1 


( 2 


0%) 


SI 


NSM 


16 


<26 


7%) 


60 


NT 


2 


<20 


0%) 


10 


OLD 


3 


<33 


3%) 


9 


SA 


7 


<17 


1%) 


41 


TAS 


2 


< 4 


9%) 


41 


VIC 


10 


<15 


.41) 


65 


MA 


3 


<13 


.0%) 


23 


AUSTRALIA 


44 


(14 


.7%: 


300 



• Provision for Self-paced Learning 

Another area In which the survey produced less than encouraging results 
was that associated with self-paced learning. Courses which can be: 

• begun at different times: 

• completed at different times; and 

• for which exempUon is available on demonstration of competencies; 

conform with the principles of self-paced leammg. Yet only one-third of the 
courses in the inventory possess all three of these attributes fTable 4), 
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TOTAL 


ACT 


4 


(7. 


S%) 


51 


NSW 


11 


(18 


3%) 


60 


NT 


4 


(40 


01) 


10 


QLO 


0 


( 0 


0%) 


9 


5A 


13 


(31 


7%) 


41 


TA8 


27 


(65 


9%) 


41 


VIC 


35 


(53 


9%) 


€5 


NA 


8 


(34 


8%) 


23 


AUSTRALIA 


102 


(34 


.0%) 


300 



• Assessment 

TTic concerns about the availability of self-paced learning in competency- 
based programs are related to wider concerns about assessment 
procedures. While Figure 8 is encouraging since it indicates assessment 
was available at any time in 44% of cases, this must be contrasted with an 
almost equal numtier of cases (40%) in which assessment was only available 
at the end of a period of study. 




Ml Any tirtie 
Bin Weekly 
M Monthly 
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other practices gave cause far concern In that they showed there was a 
wide range of opinftoa as to how assessment should be perfonned. For 
example, in only Just over one-half of the cases was it necessary to achieve 
all the competencies listed foi a course in order to pass that course (Table 

5). 

Table 5 - Number of cases in which achlrrement of all competencies 
required for pasa 



STATE 








TOTAL 


AT 


28 


<54 


9%) 


51 




25 


<41 


7%) 


60 


m 


6 


<60 


0%) 


10 


ou> 


4 


(44 


4%) 


9 


SA 


20 


(46 


8%) 


41 


TAS 


24 


(58 


5%) 


41 


VIC 


€0 


(92 


3%) 


€5 


NA 


4 


ill 


4%) 


23 


AUSTRALIA 


171 


(57 


0%) 


300 



Furthermore, in one-half of the courses, performance above the specified 
standard was recognised through the use of grades such as 'pass', 'credit* 
and 'distinction' rHnble 6). 

Table 6 - Nmnber of eases io which peifoiiiianca abore the specilled 
standard Is recognised 



STATE 






TOTAL 


ACT 


33 


(64.7%) 


51 


NSW 


41 


(68.3%) 


60 


NT 


5 


(50.0%) 


10 


QLD 


1 


(11.1%) 


9 


SA 


28 


(68.3%) 


41 


TAS 


4 


( 9.8%) 


41 


VIC 


25 


(38.5%) 


65 


NA 


13 


(56.5%) 


23 


AUSTRALIA 


150 


(50.0%) 


300 



But. perhaps most alarming of all, was the 32% of courses which reported 
that above standard work in one skill area could compensate for below 
standard work in another fTable 7). 

Such a practice calls into question an underlying principle of the 
competency-based approach ^rtiich requires a competency to be mastered 
before proceeding to the next segment of training. Reliable and valid 
assessment procedures are a way of ensuring quabty in programs but in 
the current CBTT programs, all manner of things seem to be occurring in the 
name of assessment. Improved assessment procedures are much nmded. 
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Comnmntty Understaivlirm and tht Pace Change qf CBT 



At this point I think It should be said that the hlg^ily objective nature of 
what ha* been said so far should not be allowed to gtve the Impression that 
little of a sut^ective nature was gained firtmi the pfx^fect InbctthedaU 
gatholng process revealed two most important impresskms about 
competency-based approaches in TAPE, Hie flrat of these Is that there Is no 
genml agreement among members of the TAFE communlfy shout what Is 
meant by competency-based training* Conq)ctcncy-based training means 
different things to different peoisit and these differences exist both within 
and between the States and Territories. Secondly, the current changes 
arising from govemment initiatives In Industry restructuring arc, In turn, 
accelerating the move towards more competency-based training* However, 
these changes are occurring so fast that fiew peoide have been able to fully 
assimilate what is happening. Therefore the tendency is for a small number 
of knowledgeable people to drive the change and leave the m^|ortty behind. 

Tabls7- Nmiber of cases In wUehsbo^ and below stsndaid work 
can be eemUned to aehiewe standaid 



STATE 






TOTAL 


ACT 


2€ 


(51.01) 


51 


NSH 


25 


(41.7%) 


60 


HT 


1 


(10.01) 


10 


OLD 


3 


(33.31) 


9 


SA 


21 


(51.2%) 


41 


TAS 


2 


( 4.9%) 


41 


VIC 


4 


( 9,2%) 


65 


NA 


12 


(52.2%) 


23 


AUSTRALIA ... 


96 


(32.0%) 


300 



• Ways to Remedy the Present Deficiencies In CBT In Australia 

While there were a number of positive aspects of TAFB's work In 
competency-based training, a major purpose of the prcrjeet was to Identify 
deficiencies so that steps could be taken to bring about improvements. 

Many of the remedies for the present deficiencies In competency*based 
training are reasonably self-evident* Five of the most important steps would 
be: 

• the development of a national policy on competency*based training 
and the vigorous marlcetlng of that policy to aU sectors of the training 
community; 

• the specification of standards and conditions to accompany the 
competency statements for courses across all TAFE fields of study 
and streams: 



• the devetopment of valid and reliable aaaesament procedures to 
assess the competencies <mce they have been specified In terms of 
standards and conditions; 

• the mounting ci staff development programs for tx>th on- and off-the- 
Job providers to Improve the quality of axnpetency-based training: 
and 

• the creation of an on-going evaluatlcui program to provide support to 
those deltverlng training both on- and (^-the-Job. 

There Is a great deal of work to be done In these areas and implementing 
each step will have significant resource Implications. 
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sumiAKr or macoemofmwouxmmo pBiBRTHOimoirt paper: 

CCHIP OTlifCT-BAagP AFFBOJMBEB TO TttMKmQ » TAIK 

The discussion foUowlng the wcnrkshop presentation on CBT focused briefly on 
the process of CBT and the Impllcatkm for Its Implementatfon. The m^or 
points discussed were: 

• there preaentfy exist many different understaiidlngs ^ There is 
therefore a need for a riationaliy accepted term. Furthermore, how is the 
notion of CBT sold to both Industry and students? 

• how is exceUence recognised in CBT? Concern was expressed about the 
provision of pass/foil grading. 

• the Importance of staff development in the implementation of CBT: 
attitude changes hy staff towards the teaching of CBT are crucial to Its 
success. As for industry training* those who would be best suited to 
undertake CBT are caught up In operational tasks. 

• too often assessment is an afterthought: it must be an integral part of 
CBT. Assessment must take account of personal qualities. 

• development of competencies a?uat be undertaken by partnerships 
between TAPE snd industry. There may be a danger in narrowing the 
training to teachliig/assesslng techriical Other skills 
such as communications, group techniques* and problem-solving are 
important workplace skills. 
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Hie focua of this pfl4>er la on the laaue of documenting student achievement in 
a c<»mpeten<y«based training and imessment (CBT^ It derives from 

a research project into graded criterion referenced assessment in which it was 
proposed that grading student achievement in a compctency-basea system is 
both feasible and wortfawlille. This proposition challenges the Unary model* 
(the Pass/Fail: either you can do or you cannot) concept that most people 
involved in CBTTftA see as implicit in that system. That concept denies the 
re^dity of the woiicplace and of performance achievement In education. Glass 
states the truism: 

For most skills and p?rfonnances one can reasonably imagine a 
continuum stretching fit>m 'absence of the skill' to 'conspicuous 
excellence. 



In limited areas of training the binary model may be relevant, tiut its 
application across the board to education will deny to all parties Involved in the 
educational process vital informaUon, and to students the stimulus to strive for 
excellence. 

CBT&A Is based on the premise that performance standards for expected 
student exit sidlls and behaviour can be quite accurately stated and generated 
for an appropriate Industry level* It must follow that standards for higher 
performance levels on the continuum can also be generated: that Is, If the 
terms credit and distinction were also to be employed* then these would be 
defined not by percentage marks (associated with the disallowed norm 
referencing approach) but by performance descriptors* 

But grading student performance is not the only outcome advocated in this 
paper. During the learning process a great deal of Information can be gathered 
about students * Infonnation vA^Uih does not necessarily have to result in 
grading to be useful to. for instancCp emptoyers. Such information concerns 
the skills* knowledge and attitudes (SKA) which are dlflBcult to describe with 
any degree of precision, let alone describe in terms of behavioural objectives* 
Yet it is this information which employers ask about wlien th^ contact a trade 
teacher and say: 1 know Tommy passed his modules, but what is he really 
like? What can he realty do? Is be good at ... T Therefore, in the context of 
providing graded results on credentials, I believe we should also consider how 
this other, additional information about students can be provided to those with 
a legitimate Interest and need for it. 

Consideration of the above points raises the types of issues mentioned in the 
next paragraph. In this paper the first two of those issues are explored. 



(Glass 1978, p*2S0) 
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Issues in Gnocted Crtterion-R^^ffrtcnc^ AsBessmmt 
Grading student pcrfonnance: the reasons; 

Credentlalllng informatton: grading criteria, credendalllng standards 
and display of Information; 

Assessment/record-keeping strategies and Instruments; 
Curriculum development and documentation. 

• Gradlr^ Student Performance: The Feaaons 
Questions that need to be asked at the outset are: 

Who needs/benefits from grading? 
Are there disadvantages to grading? 
What aspects of student performance should be graded? 
Who needs/benefits from grading? 

Those who could benefit from jading include the following: 

• Students who are motivated to strive for excellence (unless Intrinsic 
motlvatl<m Is the driving force - which I do not see as a realistic option). 
Feedl>ack from teachers consistently reveals that students want to know 
about their performance relative to others; 

• Teachers In terms of teaching satlsfrbctKm, In being able to reward those 
who put in extra effort or to give recognition to those who have special 
capabilities. 'Teachers, especially in the trade areas, are regularly asked 
to advise employers on abilities/characteristics of students not evident in 
credentlalUng Information; 

• Employers in terms of employee selection. It is obvious that emplojrers 
want information on the ctiaiacteristlcs that differentiate prospective 
employees. How best to gather and {H^sent that Information is Ir^ 
obviou-; 

• Further education institutions in terms of student selection for scarce 
places: 

• Tlie vocational training authority In terms of its need to identify students 
who have excelled in order to: 



award wage increases/apprenticeship period reductions; 

award prizes (e.g. apprentice of the year) in order to promote 
excellence. 
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The autbortty finds itadf man ambtvalm On the one hand it 

completely endoraed CBT&A and the Unazy asaeasment model: on tlw other it 
needs to promote exceUenoe by motivating atudenta to atitve fbr rewards In 
terms of awards, money and/or reduced apprentlceahlp times. The latter 
obviously requires some type ot differentiation between student performance 
outcomes* 

Are there dis advantages to grading? 

Some would assert that grading leads to competition* pressures and inequity 
concepts which are educationally unaound. In a vo c a t i on al ly oriented 
education system I believe we owe it to students and to the community we 
serve* to Introduce Into the learning environment the conditions most relevant 
tolndustiy. The most aUdlng characterlsttc of the worlqdace Is 
competitiveness In gaining and retaining employment 

Grading in the past (pre-CBTT&A) served a veiy Important purpose and the need 
for identifying student p^^ormance capabilities in terms of spedid skills, 
aptitudes* diligence and personality factors will remain. What needs to be 
questioned about past grading practices is the definition of a pass grade as 
equalling an art>ltraiy figure of something like 50%. This percentage pass 
mark and those associated with credit and distinction have, of course, been 
very much linked to the practice of norai-referendng, an apfnoach very much 
in disfavour with those advocating CBT&A. The fiact that norm-referencing has 
a function in determining criteria or standards in CBT&A, surprises many who 
link it solely with the nde student ranking without reference to specific 
achievement of competency tevels. If that ranking were to be achieved, so that 
known performance levels were associated with the different grades (i.e. the 
norms were described in perfarmance tenns). then It wt^ be possible to 
determine from credentlds. the performances a student should be capable of 
Therefore, in setting performance standards far different grading levels, 
reference to the types of skills and behaviours encountered or expected from 
the 'norms* at those levels in industry/community would have been made. 

Ihe current CBT&A revolution is quite rightly trying to address this Issue by 
attempting to define competence in descriptive or qualitative, rather than 
ntmierlcal or quantitative terma. But in so doing it has thrown the baby out 
with the tMtthwatcr' by eliminating grading or dlscrlmlnatkm between students 
on the baals of quality or perfbnnance* Discriminating between students In 
course outcomes can occur on a quantitative basis fay the comfrietkm of 
addltiorud modules in a self-paced delivery iystem* This addresses only one 
fiactor In what must be a range of attributes of students* but it la of course the 
easiest to measure. More qualitative measures, such as those listed further on 
In this paper tmder Grading Criteria, can be Important outcomes for students 
and other potential uaers of this information. These must merit further 
research and devekqmient to devise suitable strategies for incorpcMration In the 
educatkmal program. 

What asDCCta of student imfft^Tnonr^? ahould be graded? 

Grading should be applied where appn^nlate. For example, I cannot see a 
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purpose for It in Occupational Health and Safety modulea. where then^irc of 
the learning outcomes does not permit special student initiatives or efforts* 
/iBntnmrpt ^ *»iMW>t p^rfifM-mance within a module may be comprised of 
pass/tail ae^nents complemented by scgiaients with a grading pcrtential. 
Advice from curriculum adviaoiy bodies may be pertinent when decl^^ 

to grade, 

• O^derMalUng Ir^om^ittan: Grading Criteria, OnedentfalUnff SUxndards 
and Dtsptay qflrifjrmajaon 

This issue has been addressed by a number of authors, including Rumsey and 
Hawke (1988, p.25-27) in the section Documenting Achievement, Foyster 
(1990, p.49*50) very briefly and, in more detail by Mndley (1989, p,91-l 10). 
It is a crucial issue, because any training and aaaesament system is validated 
by the uae made of its outcome, ctf which the student credentials shouki be an 
important part* If these credentials lack credibility, Of lack inf(»rmatlon 
appropriate to the intended audience, then, potentially, student time and effort 
and educational resources have t>een wasted* 

Grading criteria 

In the plethora of articles on CBT&A there seems to be an unquestioned 
assimiption that student achievement will be recorded only in terms of 
satisfying required perfimnance stazKtards in a pass/fitfl mo^ Learning For 
Mastery (LFM) is the underlying strategy, with all its implications of self-paced 
delivery, reinstructlon and retestlng, and unlimited learning time tor the 
student. Resource implications in the Yeal world* limit this ideal somewhat, 
ard generally students need to achieve within restrlctkms of time as well as 
inadequate resourcing. An important criterion, especially firom employers* 
viewpoints, will be the students performance speed, shown either by early 
completion of modules/course or completion of extra modules. The current 
credentlaUlng system shoukl be able to display this information. The potential 
user of that information may assume that the student with extra modules 
credited on the recctfd has more aMlity. or diligence, or both* But the critical 
factor of determining potential for higher achievement In any cme area is not 
shown. This information may presumably be extracted at interview and during 
the employee's probation period* Ihe implication is therefore that credentials 
are i^or^ for all practical purposes 

But why are credentials issued? Lazarus comments: 

lhat is precisely the purpose of awarding credentials, of course - to help 
people determine others* quallficatkms without a krt (tf detailed 

investigation Mechanisms for awarding credentials, including 

compe'^^cy tests, are necessarily insensittve to pec^le's individual 
strengths and weaknesses* The price of convenience in ascertaining 
someone's qualifications by way of a credential is almost total ignorance 
of those same qualifications. There is no contradiction involved* One 
can ask for a little information, or a lot. 

(Lazarus 1981. pa76) 
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Another perspecttve is provided by Burke (1989). who proposes: 



Only some activities are property described by a blnaiy model * either 
you can do It or you cannot Others arc characterised tyy gndatlona in 
perfannance. A cooqietence modd suggests that pro^resalon lies m^^ 
In Increasing the number of amipetendes rather than improving those 
you have already got But to be a Jack of all trades is to be a master of 
noAie, 

If grading Is accepted as a strategy, what criteria could be used to define the 
grading levels? Or better still, what characteristics of student perfonnance can 
be reported on? Some options are llated: 

• Product quality, described by {xedslon. aesthetic appeal, etc; process 
quality described by behaviour aspects, utilisation of techniques, etc.: 

• Speed of operation/quantity (potential) of production; 

• Degree of supervision required; 

« Concept*formatlon; logic: time organisation; dedslon^maklng: 

problem-solving abilities, showing Initiative etc. These qualities derive 
from the new technologies, which are designed more around autonomous 
work groups than the old approach of infinite division of labour 

• Personal effectiveness (Interpersonal skills) required In the workplace to 
deal with co-workers, managers and customers; 

• Organisation and plarmlng of work; 

• SOLO classification of learning outcomes. Although proposed as a tool 
forany of theiollowing: curriculum planning: assessing teacher 
effectiveness; guide to classroom questioning techniques and assessing 
teachers' decision-making strategies (KUlen 1983). It could conceivably 
be developed Into a summative dasslficatlcm system for credentialllng 
purposes. 

rrnlmtlflllln^ standards 

AT what level will competency standards be set? The National Training Board 
devolves that responsttilllty to Industry and the education system. Will those 
standards be high enough to stretch all students in their capabilities? It seems 
unlikely. Unlimited leainlng time is noft available and educati'mal Institutions 
need to ensure a viable student pass rate for their own survfvaL and this will 
always mean that perfiormanoe standards will be set at a level which ensures 
this pass rate and which, therefore, can be eweeded by a considerable number 
of students* But will those students attempt to exceed the stated standards? 
In terms of perfonnanoe speed, roost probably. In terms of other performance 
aspects vrtilch will not attract credentlaUing rewards for extra effwt It seems 
unlikely except for those who are intrinsically motivated. 
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What descrfptorv or coding are to be usm cm the credentlalllng document? 
TYadltfonaUy the tenna paas« credit and distinction represented differential 
perfofmances baaed on a nuuking •ystcm, therefore diffiarent levels of marks 
constituted the crtterta. Hiese same terms could be used and presumably 
could be linked with differing oomi^etency levels which are described not by 
marka but by statements of performance and standards IfabreakwlUi 
tradition is envisaged, than other terms could be employed. A range of options 
could Include the following: 

• Pass^ credit distinction and perhaps hlgjb distinction. This would be In 
line with descriptors med in tertlaiy systems. 

• Pass and a pass with merit. This two-tiered system has been proposed 
aa a almpUfied model and a break with tradltkm. 

• Competency pass Indicator as currently in use* together with an 
additional information sheet consisting <^ a sunmiatlve profile, showing 
student performance outcomes against a range of skills, behaviours, and 
possibly personal attributes. 

• No pass statement at all, only a aummatlve profile chart which would 
show a recmd of student competencies and posslUy personal attributes. 
The profile items would need to be constructed such that potential users 
(e.g. employers and further education institutions) could readily and with 
reasonable certainty interpret relevant Information. Students would 
know, and the chart should Indicate the performance levels required for 
particular purposes. 

The grading or additional information concept in CBT&A is referred to and in 
some cases e3q)lored In some detail by a number of authors. Ihomson 
(I986,p. 139-155) has gh^en enmples of the profiling ^>proach used by the City 
and Guilds of London Institute snd the Manpower Services Commission. 
Brlndlcy (1989,p.91-104) reports on the Ausitrallan and BngMsh moves towEids 
meeting the expressed needs of the community for more informative 
credentlalllng. He refers to the adoption by the Royal Society of the Arts in the 
United Kingdom of profiles and records of achievement to portray learner 
achievement DockUig (1987) {Nropoeed a reporting system whldiag 
student performance infwmation, with due regard for 'essential' learning 
objectives, to produce a gtaded result Rumaey and Hawke (1988) refer to 
grading, in the credentlalllng part of the document but without refenlng to 
implementation strategies. Lazarus (1961) strongHy advocates discrimination 
between ^aduatlng student abillttes. The ACT Institute of TAPE (1989) 
provides examples of strategies for crlterlon-referenoed grading, including 
reference to competency profiles, but no proposal for displaying this 
information on credentials. On-going wide ranging research Into thla subject is 
reported on In the publications by the Further Education Unit (UK) on Profiling 
(1982, 1985, 1987). 

One of the major objections to the use of profile Information systems seems to 
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be the penwptlon thai it is arduous to generate, and that potential uacra of 
credentiala win fiot able to. or want to interpret the tnfionnatkiiiu Obtlously. 
the anumnt of Information to be acppUed must match the audie n ce's 
pcrtcptlon of their needs and the abthty of the teachers to obtato and re^ 
the InfonnatUm. m prcimng model could cnhr be adiicved If 

teachers were supplied with ai^nxyprlate proCssslonal devdopinent whkb 
convinced them of the obvious benefits of the modd and a pntfA^ 
which could be imptamented within a reasonahir timeframe, ftoposed 
Records erf Achievement may Include summative pn files, which are condensed 
from the more detailed fimnattve profiles compiled during the learning period, 
together with some types erf adilevement sta t em en ts. It should be possible to 
construct such an Infonnatlon source to suit the Intended audience whilst 
acknowledging the foct that any attempt to condense Infonnatlon will inevitably 
lead to a deterioration of that Information* A balance must t)e strudL between 
appropriate formatting of the information for a specified audience and th j 
retention of the essential characteristics of the information gathered initially. 

Another objection concerns the concept of ^sut^fectMty: pk oflle Information is 
too subjective to be presented as flrud crcdcntlalliiig taformatlon- Op**^ 
listed eariier in the section on credentialling standards included a combination 
of a summative profile and a computer printout of modules passed as currently 
provided to students. 

Coneluslim 

In conclusion, credentialling information for students can be dlspl^red on a 
continuum from the ultimately bland *Pass onl/ statement on a computer 
printout of course modules, through various combinations of thlii competency 
pass statement and additional information sheets (whether they t>e profiles or 
other organise*^ statements), to a ^Profile onl/ statement. Factors to be taken 
Into account when making this decision should include the needs of possible 
users of the infonnation. both in the amount and fcnrmattlng aspects, as well as 
the ability of the teaching stafi' and administration to provide the information. 
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Reviews of competency^baaed vocational programs In operadon make It 
apperent that competency-based Instrucdon displays a good deal of potential 
for training to both Industry and TAPE ma variety of occupation The 
CBVE approach appears especially useful in training situatkms where trainees 
have to attain a smaller number specific and Job-related competencies^ The 
approach is doubly useful whcrt trainees are widely dissimilar with regard to 
ability and previous and concurrent industrial experience. The self*pacing 
aspect moreover, appears to allow opportunities for development of 
characteristics of independence and self-reliance which trainees generally 
enjoy* In addition it allows the introduction of flexible attendance and 
enrolment patterns which employers arid mature students appreciate. 

It is also apparent however, that the CBVE approach, has a number of 
inherent problems and potential pitfalls, and the indications are that it will 
only fulfil Its potential in training and vocational education If it Is carefully and 
effectively implemented. A number of impUcattons can therefore be identified 
for TAPE and other training institutions considering implementing such a 
system* One of these concerns the need for effective initial and ongoing 
teacher education. 

In relation to initial teacher p&Tparation, it is clear that If teachers are to work 
successfully In a CBVE program they will nerd a thorough grounding In the 
principles in^ch underlie CBVE as well as a good understanding of the 
procedures necessary for its effective implementation* This would include an 
understanding of occupational analysis procedures such as DACUM, the 
nature and scope of competencies In a range of occupational areas as well as 
an understanding of the accepted principles of self-paced learning* 

Furthermore, because of the nature of most CBVE programs, teachers who can 
develop adequate resources and learning materials need to ht trained. Given 
the central position allotted to these materials in CBVE. teachers must learn 
how to produce written materials which are dear and understandable to the 
majority of readers, as well as audio-visual materials which are properly co- 
ordinated and related to the written material \ In addition, the learning 
materials should incorporate the well established principles of self-paced 
learning, such as: 

• the need for small steps: 

• the need to match learning activities and objectives; 




the need for continuous student response: 



the need for Immediate and regular feedback* 



This author has noted that fiedlure to adequately observe all of these principles 
hasled to scHxie breaking domi of the system to some CBVEprofl^^ In 
addition, Hanis £t aI* In their review of a CBVE program in Soutfi Australia 
from 1983 to 1985. noted that student oomplainU about learning matfrtals 
and audio-visual resources bad becmne common fay 1985 (1987, ch*4)« Ihese 
authws concluded that for the system to Improve* learning materials, and 
espedally audio-visual materials woukl need to be polished and more 
adequately co-ordinated to ensure clarity, and increase student interest and 
challenge. (1987. p* 124). Ihls requirement should be kept in mind by any 
institution intending to introduce CBVE (vograms and by any institution 
preparing teachers to work in them* 

In addition, successful introduction and implementation of a CBVE program 
requires, on the part cf teachers, a real ounmltmeit to the values and worth of 
the competency-based approach. This objective might be achieved in part by 
having teachers develop competence in the development of CBVE programs 
and materials. It might also be achieved by the use of videos and films 
showing CBVE in action* It might be more effectlvety achieved, however, by the 
teachers themselves within their teacher training programs being taught wholly 
or partially using the competency-based mode* Performance-based teacher 
education modules have been developed by the National Center tor Research in 
Vocational Education in Columbus. Ohio. (1982) and these are quite well 
known. Some community colleges with CBVE programs, such as Holland 
College in Canada and North Fast Metro Technical College in Minnesota, have 
developed their own in-houae performance-based teacher education programs* 
A more sophisticated way may be through computer-assisted instruction using 
programs such as Performance-Based Instructional Design developed by David 
Pucel (1989) at the Unh^rslty of Miimesota. 

A further implication is the need for adequate preparation and on-going staff 
development for existing teachers* The dlflBcultles and frustration which some 
teachers eaqserlence working with CBVE have been noted elsewhere. In relation 
to the 'Rowing pains' experienced by some teachers. Bird reports that at 
Richmond College of TAPE, when the system was introduced, some teachers 
experienced feelings of insecurity t>ecause they felt that their roles were 
Jeopardised by the new i^ystem. and they did not have the capacity to examine 
the system objectively (1982. p.20). Harris flfll observed tliat by early 1986 
many teachers working in the South Australian program reported that they 
were not personally satisfied teaching CBVE (1987. p*70)* Ihcy reported 
feelings of >>wci1essness*. 'frustration* and diisatiifartioii' (1967. p* 79-81)* 
These authors also noted that while student satisfaction with most aspects of 
the program remained high, the most frequent omiplalnti concerned the 
unavailability of staff for guidance and testing and Inconsistency in marking 
(1987*ch4). Clearly some investment in computer-maiuiged learnlrig (including 
testing and recording) would tend to alleviate some of thne pn)bleins* 
Nevertheless these authors concluded that 'continuing staff development and 
team btJlding activities (should] be imdertaken with both teaching staff and 
Q administrators to improve morale and motivation** (1987, p. 124), 
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Perhaps the most telling point concerning CBVE can be drawn from a 
condualon already made about perfonnance-baaed teacher education. Ftayllls 
CaldwcU, following a review of cocnpetency-Maed teadier education programs 
for aduh ediAcators. concluded that whCe It la relatlveljr easy to devdop Uata o 
comp etencies. (It Isl very ttane consuming and expensive to devdop the tralnin 
arid evai lation packages baaed on these competencies'. Qn C^abowakLftAl 
1981. p.7^ 'rhis conduslon Is Just as valid arid Jiistaasl^filflcant to 
preparation a teachers as It is for th :ynep&ratlon of the CBVE programs 
themselves. 
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With considerable Interest being generated nationally In the ftcqulsltlon of Job 
skills or competencies for a more clever workfmce, many new training and 
vocational education programs are appearing which purport to be competency- 
based. These programs arc characterised by reference to modules, to 
objectives and assessment Are these programs very dlfierent from the old? 
Will they provide the quantum leap in effective learning that is necessary for 
Improved productivity and job satisfaction In the Ausuallan workforce? 

Traditionally, Industry training and vocational education are Instructor- 
centred. Programs emphasise content to be covered and kn owledge to be 
acquired, often not In direct application to the specific requirements of people*. 
Jobs. Traditional on-the-job training* although applied In the actual Job 
situation. Is Invariably Incomplete, inaccurate and inconsistent* These 
traditional types of training programs or situations are imllkely to contribute t< 
the development of a clever country. 

Under the conditions of award restructuring and the structural efficiency 
principle, each individual member of the workforce is supposed to be developec 
as a better functioning human being. Hie Job emphasis is upon multl-skllllng 
redesign and enrichment. Hence the training focus Is upon greater skills 
acquiaiUon* flexibility, versatility and responsibility for performance* lndi\iduf 
members of the workforce are e^qyected to be more self-directing; to be able to 
think for themselves and make correct and reliable decisions. In short they ar 
meant to become more clever, so that they can contribute to a clever country. 
Cleverness is not a natural phenomenon. It is an attribute that is more likely 
to l>e acquired In a special type of program. 

Many, perhaps most of these programs which arc now said to be competency- 
based, represent little more than a new cover on an old. outmoded and 
Ineffective model. They are unlikely to enable people to attain the skills and 
work attributes essential for restructuring. The^e pn^grams have the trapping 
of competency-based training ICBI) but they invariably have msior 
deficiencies: they have objectives which are often Incomplete or unachievable. 
Ihey consist of modules, but these usually read like chapters In a hook, rathn 
than being flexible packages. The programs Include assessments, many of 
which do not relate closely to actual J<^ needs, do not correlate accurately wltl 
the ob|ectlves. and do not provide obfectfve criteria for measurement Periiaps 
the most inadequate feature of these pro-ams is that the tralnlng-leaming 
process remains instructor-centred. The instructor issues trainees with 
modules and proceeds to lecture from the module. Initiative and responsiblllt: 
are not transferred to the learner. Programs that continue to be instructor- 
dominated are not providing the type of learning fmcess which will enable 
people to acquire those competencies necessary to restructure the Australian 
workforce. Those much needed, high order, personal behaviour skills which 
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are cMentlal for wnricers tn a clever country, are slmiriy not going to be 
attained througlti a training process that is unable to transfer power to the 
learner. 

To enable individuals to acquire sUlls of cleverness. CBT programs must 
demonstrate these sklUs through the tralnlng-leainln^ Programs 
must l>e leamerKlrlvcn because It is by this ^proach that Individuals will 
practise being responsible, accepting that the problem is their problem, being 
resourceful; in effect beliiig a smarter worker. If the nation genuinely desires 
a smarter workforce* then CBT la essential, through programs that function via 
a smarter learning process. We will not have a clever country while we 
c<mtlnue to teU people bow they shouM perform their jobs. They must be 
encouraged to think and work cm their own Initiative. 

A genuine CBT program epltcmiises flexibility and Individuality. Learners 
choose the modules mMcb most suit their nMds and which are based on their 
priOT learning and job requirements. They learn at their own pace although 
they must expect to meet time-based targets t>ecause that Is a reality in the job 
world, nicy choose a range of learning activities which most stilt their lenming 
style. For examine they will work Independently on some activities, as a 
member of a group fbr other activities* and In some sltuatlona it will be 
appropriate for them to attend specialist presentations. They wlU have 
sipuficant influence as to Uie tixne arid i^ace for their learril^ they will 
choose resources which they think will most assist their learning. They will 
learn to access tlieir own resources. 

A major component of the CBT process is the relaUonshlp between learners 
and resource persons. A resource person In a CBT program Is not an 
Instructor but is genuine^ a facilitator of learning. A quality program is 
characterised by a strong, positive, interactive relationship between the learner 
and resource person. A good etkcOw relationship greatly assists the 
assessment process, for in a CBT prog|tam« assessment of the learner's 
performance must be crttcrtoi-referenced and conducted in the actual Job 
situation. The learner and resource penon prepare for this together. They 
jointly decide when the assessment should be conducted and the degree of 
preparation which ahouM be made. They aU)o jointly decide what remedial 
action fa needfd if any deficlericlesiqipear in tte learners* performi^^ Thus 
gcnulTie CBT programs are positive learning experiences undertaken by 
learners in consultation with their resource persons. Throughout this process 
the onus of responsiblUty is upon the learner. 

For Australian workers to be more skilful at their work, they must learn to be 
clever. Cleverness Is not a substance which can t>e simply injected into an 
individual. It must be acquired through a lean^-drtven learning process. 
Developers of many supposed CBT programs have Called to recognise the need 
for a radical charige In the w^ tiatoiirig-learriirig is deltvcred. Unless this 
radical change Is forthcoming, no one should be surpflsed that despite the 
restructuring process little seems to be hi^ipening In terms of Improved worker 
performance. If workers are not learning to be more dever. it will not be their 
fault. 
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To describe in outline an in-service course designed and used in Western 
Australia to assist TAPE staff to develop an understanding of competency- 
based assessment and to acquire skills and strategies to Implement 
competency-based assessment In their courses. 

To discuss a number of problems experienced by TAPE staff In understanding, 
accepting and implementing competency-based assessment approaches* 



Baekg^ound 

Since 1974. WA TAFE has sponsored two-day staff development courses in 
competency-based training for staff from almost all subject areas and from all 
parts of the State. The course has evolved over time. rdQectlng changes in 
TAFE policy, assessment techniques and the industrial environment. In 
particular the course hi»s been Influenced by the development of the New 
Apprentice lYaining and Assessment Scheme in WA, national developments in 
industrial training, developments in accreditation and sldUs recognition, and 
award restructuring and the need for structural efficiency. 

Main Tliemes of tlie In-Swvice Course: 

• Problems with tradlUonal forms of assessment and the need for 
competency-based assessment: 

• The critical components of competency-based assessment: 

• Establishing working systems for competency-based assessment: 

• Interfacing with traditional assessment systems; 

• T^ac application of competency-based approaches in other areas of 
training. 

The In-Oeiflce Coarse Format 

• Setting the course in the subject area of the participants: 

• The use of workshops; 

• The use of media/handouts; 




The use of foUow*up printed materials; 



• The provialon of follow-up consultancy services. 
Evslttstlon of the In-Serrlce Course 

« Impact on participants; 

• Impact on study areas: 
« Impact on TAPE policy; 

• Impact on developments in competency^based assessment. 
Ptoblams BxperienesdbyTAFB Staff wltli Competaiicy-Based Assessment 

• The fundamental differences between competency-based anrt traditional 
approaches. 

• Breaking away firom long established mind sets. 

• How to define and identliy competencies? 

• How much paperworii and assessment time will it involve? How can it 
be done? 

• Interfacing with a traditional assessment system. 

• Applicability of traditional measurement and test analysis techniques. 

• The pcrcrl';cd prescription of specific training techniques (such as 
mastery learning, self-pacing and modular instruction) to accompany 
competency-based assessment. 

• Problems associated with remediation. 

• Coping with varying entry and exit points. 

• Some hidden fears: accountability and student empowerment. 
The In-Service Cearse OatUne 

In the following course outline* the uppercase letter at the end of each heading 
(A, B, Cm*.) i-efers to a coUection of background resource materials, and the 
items in square bracketsO to teaching resources used in the course. 
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ASSBSSMENT SBUniAR 



Dr RttMeU A. DocUiii 

DATl 

9.45 Ifonlnc tn 

1, IntrodnctlaA 



Assessment can harm as well as help [Cartooni 

10.00 PrinciplM of aMcssmsiit A 

' functions of assessment (list] 

- as part of the learning process (Modelsi 

- problems in assessment 

. destructive vs constructive (see paper) 

- developments in assessment approaches (Usts) 
' continuous vs final assessment 



feedback/content sampling/relevance/ 
context/workplace 

time used/teacher bias/pressure/honesty/ 
addition of marks/forgettlng/papenvork 
alternative assessment systems 
, NRM • ansumptlons/charactenstics/outcomes 



- desired outcomes-characterlstlcs-CRM fTable] 
' summary: CRM not NRM (see list] 

1L30 2, Competencj^iassd training and assessment B 

' t>asic requirements an'* benefits iFlgure] 

- operational requirements [List] 



- Mtf outline of gathering evidence, 
recording, interpretation 

- NATAS and the DOLAC report as examples * 
locals national and international responses 

• problems: real and imaginary 

- discussion: The relevance of CRM. 

12.30 Umeh 

1 ,30 3. Skills msasnremsnt as fathering evidence C 

skills definition 

, derivation (dients/providers/students) |p5] 
. from assessment devices (problems p4) 

. integration - firagmentation of processes 
. clarlflcatlim (ambiguity/standards) 
behavkHiral obfecttvcs [Cartoon] 
. classification (taxonomies?) 
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. setting peffonnance standards (Glass) 

, defining further crtteria (e.g. fingerwave) 

. test validity (Automotive Mechanics samplel 

- prlndides of good measurement of skills 
. validity, reliability, efficiency 

. normaHviR aspects 

- devekfMng testing procedures 

. testing (^>tk»is: essay, m/c. observation, 

practical etc. (Cartoons] 
. testing myths Collective* vs 'subjective*) 
. sldll-test relationship {OflOce Skills 

example] (Table] 
• covershcets [Coversheet] 



3.00 Afternoon tea 

3.30 4* Recoffd^keeping 

- marking? traditional approaches 

. assumptlons/problems/^solutions* (Imrle) 
* holistic 

- competencies: covcrsheets 

- integrating assessment sources 

- record-keeping strategies 

- record codes 



(C Cartoon) 
(Coversheet) 

[Table) 
(OPH) 



4.00 



5.00 
DAT 2 

8.00 
8.30 



Inteipretaticm ot reeoids for grading B 

- grading to a 'norm* (Cartoon) 

- decision-making strategies: not Just weight. 

but balance (Meal) 

.EBP (EBP) (Table) 
. normative aspects 

. muiagradlng (Ladies and Gents OHPs) 

. grade/marklevels (OHPj 

- advising colleagues & students of EBP: make 

the rules they have to play (Cartoon) 

- reporting results (The "perfect' scale?) (OHP) 

- woiksht4»: EBP decision making rules 



Close 



Review of flnt day 

6. mtf«iwi»^iiiit%| comparable process and product 
standards 
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- of teaching (criteria* omtent & methods) 

- of testing (daU coUectton) 



. of grading (decision making) 
. statistical moderation (soft): eiEtemal 
final fMiTOi 

. consensus moderation (plastic): regional 
oieetlngii 

. perspective moderation (hard): criteria & 
EBP rules 

constraints and fireedoms: 

* allowing ft>r teacher and resource variation 

. allowing for regional variation 

. allowing for student variation 



9.30 



Deraloplagi 
dMigtt process 



It systems as part of the cunlculum 

G 



Improving efficiency - of teaching/learning 
- of testing 

setting guidelines for the ass es sment process 

. traditional 'marks-based* models 

. traditional test-based* models 

. grade related criteria 

. Uie EBP model revisited 

combining aasescmcnt resoiuxM 



10.30 
11.00 



Homing tea 

8* Bvaluatloa and 



reflaemsnt of assessment systems 
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test analysis and review 

. traditional approaches: coping with taarks 

. sampling validity 

. internal consistency 

. difficulty 
.CRM 

. onjectlve/measures matching 
. enw analysis 
. thought processes 
. itfm content review 
. grade to competency inferences 
system evaluation strategies 
objectivity 
fleilbllity 
informativcness 
meaningfulness 
sharpness 
side effects 
simplidty 
reducabUity 
self-cofi9lstency 
maleabUity 

u^orfcshpp: Test analysts methods 
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12.00 Loach 



1.00 9. iBterfMlBg with other tyslenu 

-College 

* TAPE -TO78/^llabu8. own examinations 
' WACTA requirements 

- DET/NATAS 
. input for DET 

< study area leaders [Handout] 
. lecturers 
. input to DET 

- worlcshop: Matching assessments to NATAS 

2.30 10. Caterlnf for the disadvantages 

- bias 

. sex (examiner and student) (e.g. Sweet test) 
. race 

. SES (Including work ethic) 

< literacy level 
. test wueness 

. anxiety (Cartoon 
. personality (risk* creative, response bias) 
. learning style (meanltigful. perception) 
. motivation (intrinsic) 

- classification and self-fiilfUllng prophecy 
^ prrventlon. 

. puUic objectives 

. puMlc standards 

. skill linked assessment 

. alternative assessment methods 

. open records 

. remediation 

. re-assessment 

3.00 11. Conclusions 

' assumptions underlying tertiary assessment 
. undeflnable 
. single dimension 
, academic not practical 
. predicta future 
. collaboration « changing 
. failure is students Cault 
, one-shot final examinations 
. stress is necessaiy 
. unifi^oiity Is required 

- what &J we want our students to learn from 
assessment? (list) 

-benefits of EBP 
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(Flowchart] 
(Flowchart) 




< for students 
, for lecturers 
. for ccdlege 

. for Industry 
* turning thoughts Into acUon 
. analysing existing units 

< maldng changes slowly 

. preparing students for change 
- implications for lecturers 



4.00 a0s« 
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Back^mind 

Hie National Tourtsm Industry Training Committee (trading as Touilsm 
Ttalnlng Australia TTA) completed a series of seven national skill audits 
between 1987 and 1989. covering all miyor occupattonal fiekls In hospitality. 

The resultant reports contained recommendations for new career path 
structures in each occupation, together with comprehensive skills/task llsUngs 
for each classlficauon. a person profile. Job statement and several 
recommendations for action to enable the necessary changes to take place. 

Althou^ most of this work was actuaUy completed prior to the award 
restructuimg process becoming a part of the national agenda, It nevertheless 
conveniently formed the basis for discussions regarding award restructuring In 
the hospitality industry* 

Cooking was the subject of the firat report from which three major 
recommendaUons were Immediately acted upon, they were: 

• To develop formal processes for recognition as a tradesperson of 
o^rienced but non-formally qualified cooks (around 60% of all 
practising cooks at the time); 

• To develop common core curriculum for apprentice or basic trade 
cookery courses; 

• To develop a national post^trade award (advanced certificate) In cookery. 

This paper reports on the progress of the recognition processes In cookery; the 
development of recognition processes in other (largely non-trade) areas, that is, 
waiting, accommodation, guest services. In addition the consequent directions 
for the TAFE hospitality curriculum In terms of status for prior experience, In- 
house co-operative training and new TAFE workplace agreements are 
discussed. 

Trade Recognition for BsporieBced but Hmk-WwrnmOj Onalilled Cooks 

At the time of the research three States (QW. NSW, Vic) were invoked In 
recognition processes for cooks, each had different criteria and each had a 
failure rate via the 'trade test' of above 85%. 

The processes were expensive as they were conducted on demand, at little or 
9^ no cost to the client and were demoralising due to the hlg|i failure rate, lack of 



feedback or viability of the candidates to Unking Into further training. 

The fundamental issues considered to bring about change and Improve this 
process were to: 

• change the test finom the third year apprentice test to a competency* 
based Industry standards test: 

• produce a self-«valuatlon and Information handbook on a national basis, 
to set the standards and processes for recognitlm dearty; 

• produce self-study modules In each major topic area to enable 
candidates to brush up on perceived areas of weakness (as Identified in 
the handbook); 

• prxTvide a flexible modular based cookery program which allowed entry 
and exit at any time during the program. In short, stand alone modules; 

• establish national standards of operation by the State Training 
Autliorltles. TAFE, ITCs and Industry In the conduct of these processes. 

The processes were completed through extensive national consultation with all 
bodies concerned and are now well documented. Including: 

• National Standards 

A comprehensive folder containing details of the procesr'^s for 
recognition, the handtx>okt the u^de test a sample application form and 
sample letters were produced. The folder la now held by all State 
Training Authorities, ITCs and major TAPE hospitality colleges. 

• Self-Braluatlon Handbook 

Thm Ouallllod Pvofssaloiial Cook is now published nationally and Is 
sent as basic information to any candidate applying for reo^gnition as a 
tradesperson cook. 

• Self-Study ModnlM 

These modules are In the process of being developed. To date one has 
been completed with five more scheduled by the end of 1990. The 
practical subjects usually comprise a self-study handbook, 
demonstration video and recommended test (If fl^Ucable). They are 
designed as a confirmation of standards rather than a formal course of 
study. 

• Flexible Modular Based Program 

A new modular based program In cookery will be trlalled in SA In 1991. 
The m^jor features of this program Include: 
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flexibility <tf cntiy and eadt throughout the program; 

progression rate through the modules may largely be detennined 
hy the em^oyer and emfdoyee; 

availability of learning materials for on-Job study; 

test out facility In each module if skills and knowledge are gained 
on the Job; 

access Into discreet modules or the full program, available to all 
industry personnel and to adult (over 21) students; 

selection in the order of progress through modules forming the 
program; 

ability to progress directly into advanced certificate modules, 
during the basic program, once the pre-requlsite basic module is 
complete, rather than waiting for full completion of the course. 

A comprehensive paper is available for this program from Regency College. 

ClIITSttt Pm^^ss 

The recognition processes have been pUoted in SA, WA, NT, ACT and are In the 
process of being piloted in all other States. 

Feedback from candidates, ITCs. State Training Authorities, unions, TAPE and 
industry persormel have been very positive to the processes and support 
mechanisms produced* 

The UOoming Infomatloa is taken from the SKLF-KVALUATION 
HANDBOOK and outUnes how the recognition process is conducted. 

The Process tour Reco^tiiiii 

If you have not had the opportunity of formal 'off-the-Job* training via an 
apprenticeship or recognised certificate course, tnit have completed at least aix 
years full-time as a practialng cook* you may be eligible to apply for formal 
recogniUon through the State Training Authority (STA). 

The period of six years may be reduced if you hxn completed some form of 'oB 
Job' training, such as a 'Commercial Cookery Certificate* or have qualifications 
In cooking fitmi overseas or the armed services. 

The level of skills and knowledge required for recognition as a qualified cook 
are clearly set out in the Information jMravided in this section. 

The skills and knowledge requirements for recognition as a qualified cook are 
clearly established in Australia and are applied nationally througtiout all 
O recognised training processes. 
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HUs 18 achieved through a dear statement of the ^competency required for a 
cook to complete a defined task at an acceptable oammrrrlal level, upon i^cl 
all courses and on-the-job training p roce ss e s arc established. 

T6 achieve national consistency a list of 17 malor topic areas are used to defir 
the essential skills and knowledge required by a qu«dlfled cook. 

Modals Areas 

The module areas Include: 

1. Mlse en Place and Basic Preparation 

2. Principles and Methods of Cookery 

3. Stocks, Sauces and Soups 

4. VegeUbles, Potatoes, Rice. Eggs and Farinaceous 

5. Salads. Mors d*Oeuvres and Canapes 

6. Pork. Lamb, Beef and Veal Butchery and Cookery 

7. Poultry and Game Preparation and Cookery 

8. Fish and Shellfish Preparation and Cookery 

9. Hot and Cold Desserts 

10. Kitchen Equipment 

11. Food Hygiene 

12* Catering Control and Menu Plaimlng 

* 13. Buffiet Techniques 

* 14. a la Carte and Table dHote Restaurant Operations or 

Industrial Catering 

1 5. Pastry. Cakes and Yeast Goods 

16. Food Science (Chemistry. Preservation. Nutrition) 

17. Occupational Health and Safety 

* Dependent upon the work|daces you have been and are currently 
Invohred in* you would be expected to have a sound working 
knowledge of either a la carte* larger production cookery and/or 

^ functions and banquets. 
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You would be expected to have a good level of understanding with 
a baalc wmldng knowledge. 

In reference to these topic areas it la recognised that at least two basic 
categories of cook exist in the industzy at large, that is: 

(1) A la carte - employed in restaurants, hotels, motels, dubs, cic* 

(2) Industrial - employed In Institutions, large cafeterias, hospitals, etc. 

Althouglh the fundamental principles Involved In the various Jot>s are the same 
(or at least very similar), it Is recognised that the specific skill and knowledge 
areas listed above are not necessarily relevant to all cooks. 

For example, it would not he expected that a cook working In an Industrial 
cafeteria would require a high degree (rf knowledge or competence in a la carte 
food service, not would this be necessaiy for recognition as a tradesperson. 



Baeh modnte Is listed with a brief ex|riaiiatlttn ead a bold 
outlined stat«0&ent of eompetencj, in this fennatt which 
specifies the level of sUUs and knewtodge reqvifed bj a 
qasimed eook. 

A short list of sample questions Is also provided for each module area to enable 
candidates to test their basic tmderstandlng of the topics* 

If you meet the requirements explained previously regarding experience, meet 
the criteria set out in the following statements and are able to answer the 
majority of sample questions, it is likely that you will be eligible to gain formal 
recognition and should therefore appty to the State Training Authority. 

There are several options available If you feel there Is an area with which 
you are unfamiliar: 

(1) Contact your local TAFE hospitality college regarding short courses or 
bridging programs ixdilch may be available in the area you require: 

(2) Short self-study modules are available fot some of the subject areas. 
These will assist in the devek>i»nent <rf the skills and knowledge required* 
Contact the State Training Authority. TAFE hospitality college or 
Industry Training Counctt for Information and availability regarding 
these modules: 

(3) Ftirther industry experience may be required to develop the skills 
necessaiy. You may need to consult with your employer to arrange 
relevant woii^ In these areas If it is available* 



^ you need further Information regarding requirements for reco^tion please 
^I^Qontact the training officer firom the State Italnlng Authority. 



The ProceM for AppUeatloa 



Hie state Training Authortly Is the txxly mponalble for the swarding of a 
formal certificate of recognition. If you are confident that you poaaess the 
neceaaaxy akllla. knowledge and experience inquired fior recoffnltlon at 
described In the previous section, complete the api^catlon and forward It to 
the address on the form with the relevant references and/or certification to 
support your appUcatlon. 

The following diagram provides a schematic view of the full process: each ste 
is then described. 



Initial enquiry to STA, 
TAPE or Industry Body. 



Provision of Information Booklet 



Formal Application to STA 



Formal Study/Training and/or 
additional experlertca 



Refsrral to Advisory Committee 



Recognition not given 



Trade Test 
Recommended 



Recognition given 



Test Passed 



Test Failed 



Certificate issued by State Training Authority 




Provision of Information Booklet 

Thla information booklet is desired to enable the self-evaluation of your 
potential atatua regarding formal recognition as a qualified cook, and outline 
the pn>ceaaea for thla recognition. 
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Fomul Application 



If you determine tbatyou have fiilfllled the lequlrementa for recoginitlon as a 
qualified cook ccmiplete the application form and return with the InfomiaUon 
required (references, curriculum vltae. etc.) 

Ihla Initial application is evaluated by the relevant training oflftcer of the State 
Training Authority at which time the applicant and employer may be 
i,.^,„.4-^ »^ ^oKii^H a 1^,11)1 fli^ fnr r^mtfnition. Where a prima fade 
case is established the application would be refierred to the appropriate 
advisory committee with a report from the supervisor* 

This committee may ^prove formal recognitlcm. order a trade test if required, 
approve recognition on the basis itf evidence submitted to it 

This advisory conunittee would normally contain members representing 
industry. urUon. TAKE and the STA 

If recognition is given, a certllcate will be issued. This certificate has national 
recognition. 

Raeognltlon Not dvon 

If your e3q)enence is considered to be insufficient for formal recognition, make 
an appointment with the training officer of the State Training Authority or 
Industry Training Committee to determine what is required fay you to gain 
recognition* There is usually a Tntninnim six month period before a second 
application may be lodged. 

Trade Test Rscommendsd 

Tne advisory committee may recommend a trade test in order to verify your 
skills and knowledge, lliis test will comprise a practical and theory compon ;nt 
and wiU be conducted by an appropriate TATE coUege. 

Ihe tests are compiled from a national data base of questions and tasks which 
are designed to ascertain the level of competency of the candidate in the 
essenttal areas listed in the previous section. 

An ^-ample study guide is ghren in the section on trade tests. External study 
modules are available from your TAPE college in each ot the major topic areas 
to assist candidates to study appropriate material for the test or to update 
industry knowledge. 

IVade tests will be ccmducted once or twice each year at the appropriate TAPE 
college, dependent u^on demand in each State or Territory. 

If the trade test is passed, recognition will be given and a certificate issued. 

If the trade test is biled. a report will be provided to establish the area/s in 
Q nihlch you were unsuccessful with recommendaticms for future study and 




experience. 



Trade tests are assessed by a certified Industry chef and a senior TAPE cooker 
lecturer. 

Ponnal Stndjr/Tnlnlng 

If after reading this booklet you believe further experience or additional skills 
and knowledee Is required to enaUe formal recoffnition* seek advice from your 
local STA training officer. TAPE college or professional Industry body* 

External study modules In each of the majOT topic areas arc available from a 
TAPE hospitality college in your area, these cover the basic Infom^don in 
each area, with practical study lessons which may be completed Independenth 
in your place df work, and suggestions on how to gain necessary additioruU 
experience. 

Several TAPE colleges conduct courses which will assist you In gaining formal 
recognition. They range from bridge courses to a frill Certificate in 
Commercial Cookery* Consult your local TAPE hospitality college for frirther 
information* 

Pinal Recognition 

When recognition is given, you will be issued with a certificate, an example of 
which la omtained in the appendices of this booklet This certificate has 
national recognition in Australia by gorvemment Industry and unions and will 
afford you the benefits of a qv^allfied tradesperson. 

A detailed ac count of the processes are frul^p^l*^ in tfii> handhonk and folder 
ouUlncd in Attachment 1. 

Recognition of Skills for Other Bospitftlity Industry Pmonnel 

The recognition processes for cooks focused on trades recognition' as it is a 
declared vocation. This was relatlvety simfrie in terms of a single focal point 
and a reasonably \ ^11 established industry standard. 

However, in the other areas which Indude waiters, housekeepers, guest 
services and bar persons, the careers were ill-defined, are largely occupied by 
unqualified persmnd (over 85%). rely heavily on casual staff and are held t>y 
people with relatively little formal training. 

In the new award structures, each of these classifications now have frt>m 4-6 
grades, each grade having either a recommended (1 and 2) or required (3-6) 
training program. 

A major problem faced in this area was the devetoproent of a recognition 
system which recogi Jsed groups of skills required for progression from one 
level to the next in the industrial award, and which nu^ then link into formal 
educational qualiftcatkms via status if souglit fay the candklate. (particularly 
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when seeking status for base certificate award for access Into higgler, advanced 
certificate or diploma awards). 

While the recognition for cooks was monitored by a tripartite committee, and 
trade testing bf rw|ulred) conducted fay an industry and TAPE expert for a 
^oup of candidates, this was not possible for these vocations as it would be 
very difllcult to set up relevant simulation programs for many of the skills 
which would require testing. 

Tb overcome these problems the processes currently under development 
include: 

• identification of the spedflc skill requirements at each ^rade for each 
occupation; 

• production of training materials for each 'module' which are mainly 
designed for on-the-job training; 

• mainly using workplace assessment to verify the skills learned. This will 
be accomplished by training appropriately qualified/experienced 
aupervlsors, expert workers, managers, etc. as "Workplace Assessors*: 

• establishment of Industry Assessors to act as moderators for an industry 
group or region, also to provide workplace assessment where Workplace 
Assessors are not available. 

Intsgrmtlon of Work and Learning Procassss 

Hie original intent of providing reco^tion to well experienced tnit non* 
formally qualified workers, was to enable appropriate status (industrially and 
personally) for competent tradespeople who had not had the opporttinity of 
formal training. 

While these people do not receive an educaUonal qualification in competency 
terms, they arc seen as equal to those who do, thus receive the same pay 
rights, the ability to train apprenUces or trainees, and ability the to enter into 
post-trade studies. 

This of course raises the question in terms of the educational value of 
industry-based or experiential learning compared to traditional oAhJob 
classroom learning and brings us to the point which we are currently at that 
is. recognition both for industrial award conditions and for status in formal 
education awards for indepoident modules of study. 

Training in Australia has largely been 'someone else's* responsibility with few 
employers providing any form df training and any on-job training which did 
occur was rarely publicly recognised anyw^. in terms of academic 
accreditation. 

With the advent of award restructuring, tralnln^ls now a nmnal part of the 
new career structures, ^i^ilch in many cases nfeans completion (tf a training 
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program and/or proven competency in qiedfic sldll and knowledge areas. 

We are thus Cadng an era of addreaaing training provision for a large 
proportion of the Australian workforce who. by and large, arc currently doing 
the Job and nay be restricted finom further progression imtU they are able to 
gain recognition for their current skills and/or complete Ibrther training. 

In this context it will not be possible to address these people via the traditional 
training systems whkdi we have largely used for pre-entry or basic trade 
(apprentice) training. Thus new focns of educational deUveiy and reooginition 
of <m-job teaming need to be devftapcd. 

The following paper outlines a current prefect b etwe en Regency College and 
OANTAS Airw^ to develop and implement the materials and processes ^ich 
focus and recognise learning In the workplace. 



*T1is WoAplaca Classroom' 



A new era of education is now starting to emerge which aims to address the 
m^yor effects of award restructuring with partMnhips fonnlng between 
enterprises and educational providers, therdiy enabling a closer articulation jf 
workplace learning. In-house training and fcvmal education. 

One such partnership Is that established between QANTAS and Regency 
College Hotel School fTAFE)* The ob|ecttves of this partnersh^) are not only to 
assist in the devekfttnent crfoff^fob training prqgrama but to assist in the 
creation of a IVorl^lace Classroom* environment, wherdjy akiUs and 
knowledge acquired on-the-job are formally recog n ised and in fisct t>ecome an 
integral part of the course structure leading to a formal educational 
quaUficatlon. 

If we consider briefly that TAPE colleges have been built not only to 
complement workplace learning but often to simulate it we must ask why is 
only the simulated learning measured and rewarded by a qualification, with 
little or no public accourt for the workplace learning. 

One answer to this Is simply that it haa been too hard* How, for example, do 
we maintain the Integrity and quality of a qualification If every Tom, Dick and 
Harry has their hand In teaching or in fact measuring it? 

However diflBcult this problem is« it is essential that we develop merhanlams 
for the measurement of workplace learning as an important and essential 
component of devdoping the budding blocks far future relevant levels of 
qualification, thus the 'educational qualification* will become an 'occupational 
qualification* containing the necessary focus inherent in educational or 
academic studies. 




This concept Is not new, neither Is it untried; the current traineeship is a 
partial examfde where the curriculum is written in context of the requirements 
for both on- and off-Job learning and skills devdopment 



There ait also many example* of higher level degrees Indudlng MBAa which 
are focused on workplace learning, which incocporate mutually agreed work 
pn^ecto as a nuOor part of the qualiflcatkm. thus requiring Car less off-Job 
attendance at a umverelty than the traditional model. 

And indeed this model makes a kH of sense when we oonakler that a great deal 
of sut^ect content Is built annind 'case studies' which enable the student to 
relate the learning \o their Job. so why not put it in the workplace and let the 
student create and experience their own case study? 

notcssM t» DsfwlopoMnt aatd Implmsatation 

The workplace daasroom r \y best i>e described as a tripartite relattonship 
between: 



TBI BMPLOTBE/ 
STDDBMT 



THK COHPANT 




ACCRKDITID 


supervisor. 




BDUCATIONAL 


trainers. 




PROVIDKR 


expert workers 







The company currently employa 'expert workcm/ 'supcrvtsors/ *managerB/ 
trainers' - all of these or a combination of, dependent upon the size and 
structure, 

Att of the above people have a responsibility fior training either formal^ or 
informally and In a restructured industry where we are focusing attention on 
the development of our people, there Is no doubt that all of the above should 
have a fcNrmal role in training and development (st some nature. 

The a^ipUcation of a workplace classroom would require that supervisors and 
managers (and In some eases expert workers or team leaders) require a degree 
of training as trainers and assessors. 

The training role in this Instance is not necessarily seen as formal group off- 
Job instruction, rather as a monitoring, and often one-to-one training role on- 
the-job. 

The assessment role would be well defined with prepared competency 
assessment in specific skill sreas. Asscsroent would often be instigated by the 
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worker when they felt prepared* ettber at m gytn tbne (e,^ for the (iteration of 
an Information tennlnal) or over a period of time (e.g. prcvvidlng aatlafactoiy 
customer service). 

The accredited educational provider would have the role of developing learning 
materials (handbooks, audio tapes* video tapes. CBI* etc,) In co-operation with 
the company* which addressed both the con^MUiy and the educational needs 
and could be delivered efficiently in the workplace. 

The deltvcry methodokigy la the key cooqmient of the "worlqdace classroom* as 
it would strive to maxlmlae the learning on-the-job rather than off-thc-Job 
through the traditional processes currently empkiyed* 

An example would be In the teaching of a customer service program. 

Currently an employer most commonly uses the approach of providing a short 
Intensive workshop through either their training departmckit or an outside 
provider. While the materials arid techniques used in this approach are often 
veiy good, the process nearly ahvi^ fiedls short in terms of on-going on-job 
support and evaluation of the skills supposedly learned. 

In fact* in many examples I have observed, this training approach results In no 
long-term change at all and may prove detrimental rather than beneficial, due 
to the cynicism created when staff return to an environment that has not 
changed to support the new ideals. 

The fundamental reason for this of course, is that training Is not 'owned* or not 
seen as a normal process of daily operatkm. rather that it is somebody else's 
solution to a problem and by some magical formula* after two days of input the 
participants will arrive back with the new skills and put them into action. (I 
suppose if we had a floppy in our head this may be the case!) 

Thus the Intent of the workplace classrooi^^ concept is not only to provide 
integration and recognition of work and learning, but more Importantly, 
ownership and after sales service. 

In terms of the customer service program* not only does the current wor^op 
delivery method often prove Ineffective, it also attracts no potential credit 
towards an educational qualification. 

The method of developing skills in customer service by the workplaje 
classroom method wtnild generally invcrive a series of short (30 mlns - 1 hour) 
tutorial sessions delivered each week or fortnlglit over a period of* for example, 
three months. 

These short sessions would be designed to discuss key points relating to 
customer service and to reflect experiences vAMh the emptoyees were having 
on the Job in relation to customer sen4ce. Hie delivery wouUi be by either a 
lecturer from the educational provider* a company trainer, a supervisor, or 
most likely a OMnbinatlon of these peofde. 
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The teaming matolals would include m itudent handbook which conUins the 
olMcdvM. opected oompetency le¥d to 

( aairai tTH) H^rftgnwid reading. rBtercncc to other learning m a trrlato 
available and directed cxerdaca. 

The auooeaa of the workplace daaaroom reltei upon having managers, 
aupervtaon and/or d^ert worto n involved (and trained) In the courae 
developiDcnt on-Job^tralntng and <rvaluatlon. 

The aaacaament may be a combination of: 

• ietf-aeaetOTimt; 

• knowlodfe teating (written and/or oral); 

• aupervlaar jobobaervatlon; 

• prv^ work related to the Job (e.g. klentlfy three nut}or areas of 
concern in terms of customer service and suggest how they may be 
rectified); 

but would largely relate to demonstrated competency on the Job. 

The practical development of the skills would rely on the employee being able 
to use the knowledge gained in appropriate Job related experiences under the 
mentoffshlp of their supervisor. 

The aaaeasment Inatrumcnta would of course be developed as part of the 
padcage. and for on-Job observation would most likely be in a checklist format 
for observable competencies. 

Once the assessment was satlsfoctonly completed. fThe time wouU depend 
upon the employee and mentor agreeing on a suitable time.), the result (which 
if satssfoctortly achieved would slmp^ be competent' w "pass*) would be 
recorded as if thf fm ployff^ had completed aTAFE sut>|ect in customer service 
and may conaequently be uaed for status in an apimyprlate educational 
quallfksatlon wlfh the educational partner. 

The educational partner mayt>e a single institution or a complete public systen 
either State wide or national* 



The advantages become fidrty obvkmst and are: 

• current emirioyeea are able to g^ appropriate credit for public 
educational quahftcatlons for measured skills and knoadedge gained 
largely on-the-job; 

• a for iprcater de^ee of co-operative and relevant course development is 
promoted in such an educational partnership, with obvious b^^ts to 
both; 

• adults are not made to releam skills (ct the sake of a rigid system; 

• training eventually becomes an inte^ part of a company's wmk life at 



aU levels: 
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training Is owned, delivered and updated by the people actually creating 
and directing the dally work environment; 

learning la not wasted simply because it was not delivered In a college or 
directly by an educatlonai agent; 

people are given more respcmslblllty for their learning rather than being 
*spoon fed* through lengthy lecturer faoe-to-&u» imgrams: 

the learning la mort relevant as In many csaes It will ht directly 
concerned with what the petson Is doing or striving to do; 

It is more accessible and cost-effective as It does not require long off-Job 
periods or facc-to-facc delivery; 

It fully integrates on-anu off-Job activities in the process of the learning. 

Some difficulties may be encountered in: 

assuring the quality of on-Job mentorshlp or opportunities to 
practise/develop the skills learned; 

maintaining discretion and confidentiality by the educational provider in 
terms of pcMslble dealings with other companies; 

not aJ supervisors, managers or expert workers wlU be able to cope with 
the mentorshlp and evaluation role; 

Initial resistance may be expected from these people in regard to the 
perceived added workload to their already busy schedule. 

However, there is no doubt that our current educatKmal system, which is 
largely developed for the provision of m«tfor Industry entry courses and 
BUftMmfff no knowledge or skills as a starting point, is not sultabte for dealing 
with the training requirements of award restructuring. 

To become more efficient and deliver better and more a cces si b le programs we 
must take better account of skills already teamed and create opportunities for 
current Industry employees to learn new skills cr develop current skills as part 
of their normal dally work. 

While I am not suggesting that current worlcers should not expect to study 
beyond their normal work hours, either at home or a cdlege. this should not 
be to repeat processes they can best learn on the Job ot large chunks of 
skills/knowledge they alrrady have. 

In a period where the demands on education providers in Australia will 
continue to grow rapidly, it is important to maximise the use of our lecturing 
staff skills, and in many cases this win not take place by simulating practices 



which occur in industry everyday, but rather by developing more effective 
learning programs and materlali which 
players concerned* 
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SDiaiAKT or woBxaHor nacDsaioiis niuxyiraif o 

HOWfTAIJIT UI1IU8TKI 



This workahop group determined that their diacussion would be In the form of 
questions to be delivered to the presenter <tf the paper* The following are the 
Issues raised to Derrick Casey and the subsequent answers/discussion: 

Why do people seek recognition? 

• xhry feel pressure from younger people ^o possess the appropriate 
qualifications: 

• they may wish to update skills or address any areas where their skills 
are inadequate; 

• they wish to improve their mobility. 

How (in the Regency College experience) Is credit applied for? 

• it may be given on individual subjects; 

• it may be given in an area of study; 

• It can be gfven in terms of credit points rather than for specific subjects. 
How much credit is given? 

• if the Institution awards the certificate, their students must undertake 
between 1/4 to 1/3 of the course: 

• if It is an industry award then perhaps the award corld be gained 
entirely throu^ credit arrangementa; 

• the current trend is towards more credit being available and recognised. 
What is Involved in industry recognition? 

• this can be a very difficult area because of the diversity of enterprises 
within a particular industry. 

Is there a risk that standards may be towered by the introduction of 
recognitkm of experiential learning? 

• the processes involved In the assessment procedures should be 
sufficiently defined to ensure that standards are maintained. 




Coo 

h0 K0 
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NAXIONAL SCHBMB WOtL ACCBKKTATKHf OP INMCPEIfDICIfT 
■uannM COLLBOB8 



Pamela WalAh 
Past ChalrpcTBon 

Australian Council of Independent Business Colleges 

Founded in 1976, the Australian Counctt of Independent Business Colleges is 
the representative body of non-gowcnunent business col^ Its 
role is to promote professionalism amongst its members, to assist them by 
disseminating Information shout new developments in business training and to 
represent them in negotiations with other organisations, government depart- 
ment and the industry at large. The membo' colleges, some over ten decades 
old, represent over 6600 full-time and 12000 part-time Australian and overseas 
students. 

The Council is afiOllated with the United States based Association of Independ- 
ent Colleges and Schools and is a founding memt>er of the IntemaUonal 
Council of Associations of Private Career Schools and Colleges. 

The Coimdl is coimnltted to providing Its members with a wide range of 
services* 

Ooremment Relations 

The Council is respected by government representatives. This relationship 
allows it to respond to questions regarding legislation and regulations that 
could affect Members* students and sdiocds; its submissions to the 
government improve understanding of the role of private business colleges and 
schools, at all government levels - regional. State and Federal. 

IfaAatliig 

The Council is committed to a greater role In the marketing of buslneas 
collies both in Australia and overseas. V, strengthens State marketing 
programs by provMlng counsel and advice and seeking to disseminate 
infonnattcm about new government and overseas programs. 

Committees 

State and Tcrrltoiy committees provide the tx>ard of dlrectnrB with immediate 
response to a host of questfcma on such matters as accreditatkm, labour 
relations, government subsidies and funding, curriculum development and 
marketing. Working parties have been established and their reports are 
circulated to members. 

ACmC Aecredltettm 

Some years ago. during my term of office as Chairman of the ACIBC, I 
O recognised a need for a mechanism to maintain the prafesalonal standards and 
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quality of business education delivered fay our members. 



To achieve this end we set about to deviae a system of seif-regulatlon of the 
quality of training and facilities provided fay our member Institutlcms which 
would be known tiy the ACIBC as accreditation* 

Implementation cf accreditation can onfy enhance the standing and reputation 
of member colleges. 

A proposal for aelf-regulatkm of our industry was adxanced by a member of thi 
ACIBC Committee to the then Commonwealth Departinent of Education some 
ten years ago. At the time the bureaucracy was honlflid at the idea, but the 
wheel has since done a complete revolution and over recent years the 
Commonwealth Government has been a strong supporter of the concept* 

Quite BpBXt from govenmient support the ACIBC decided to proceed with the 
setting-up of a system of accreditation, and engaged Tim Jones (the current 
accrediting commissioner) to draw up a set of procedures. This was done 
using the American system flbe Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools), and its documents im a basis, and ad^Mng it to Australian 
conditions. We were fortunat ^ in having the American documents as this has 
been an established accreditation system for many years. 

The result which has been progresstvety refined in the light of experience, is a 
set (rf published procedures which are easy to follow and which cover the entir 
range of operations of a business ccrilege. 

Put briefly, a college seeking accreditation must prepare what is called a self- 
study document which answers questions covering the vAixAt of its operations 
I should say that most colleges which have been through the process have 
foimd the exercise most uscftd - its proper completion requires a long hard 
look at all aspects of the college and Identification of areas where perhaps 
things can be improved* 

The accreditation i^ocess is actually in four main stages - application, self- 
study, visit and decision. 

APD^cation fi fff ft ccr ^j^taUon is entirely voluntary and a odlege may withdraw 
from the process at any time prior to a final decision* The application is 
examined to ensure that minimum eligibility requiremerts have been met. the 
most important of these being: 

• The college's principal purpose should be to ofier to the miyorlty of 
students educational programs which equip them with skills and 
competencies to enter business or business-related career fields - 
although with the nsqijest bom some Slates for ACIBC accreditation to 
encompass a broader range of private educational {nnoviders. this 
requirement will be expanded* 

• The college must jntivlde post-secondary education* 
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• Its principal educational program shall be not less than six months fiill- 
tlme study* 

• Its enrolment shall be sufficient to suppcut regularly scheduled classes 
which together constitute a defined educatlcmal prc^pram. 

The gyy-^tndr document gives the college an opportunity to niake a thorough 
analysis of all aspects of Its operations. In final torn, it will give a detailed 
picture of the wbcde of the cc^^'s cqieratlons, including philosophy and 
objectives, control and management, administration* educational activities* 
relatlOTS with students, records, instructional staff and publications. In 
addlti<m« a fifianclal rep(^ for the most recent financial year is reqiiired. The 
Commission will ensure the confidentiality of informaUon cbtalned during the 
accrediting process. 

ThslOstt After satisfactory completion of the Self-study« the college will t>e 
visited on a di^ when the college IS operating normally. The purpose of the 
visit is to verify Information In the Self-study and* supplemented by 
observation, to see how the college is meeting its stated objectives, and to sec 
whether it complies with the evaluation standards. After the visit a report Is 
prepared, a copy of wlilch is sent to the college. 

The Dectflpn. After reviewing all available Information, the Commission wUl 
grant full accreditation, provisional accreditation, or der^ accreditatiop. 
Provlsloiua accreditation will usually be granted where a college has been 
measured against the criteria and found to t>e In non-compliance with one or 
more standards but overall not so far sh(»t as to warrant denial of 
accreditation* 

Pull accreditaUon will be granted for terms varying from o«ie to three years. 
Maintaining accreditation requires an armual report to the Commission and a 
repetition of self-examination and the visit towards the expiry date of the 
current accreditaUon. 

Review Beard. Provision is made for a college to appeal to a Review Board, 
under certain circumstances* 

We do have another lower level of accreditation - Probationary AccreditaUon - 
intended for colleges which are about to or have only recently commenced 
operation* A visit of inspection Is made, mainly to verify the bonafldcs of the 
applicants intenUons and to assess financial viability. 

So much for the process* I might add that prior to the delegation by the 
Commonwealth of much of the worlL coimected with registration <rf colleges for 
overseas students. DEET in Canberra accepted the ACIBC accreditation 
System complete^ as far as iristitutional accreditation was coiicerned. Since 
delegation it is not clear what all the States are doing. New South Wales has 
accepted ACIBC InstttuUonal accreditation completefy and is anxious for us to 
extend this to all private providers of vocational education* They are also keen 
for us to undertake course accreditatlon^wid plans are well tmder way to do 
this* 
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Colleges are responsible for payment of the cjqpenses of accreditation which arc 
confined to necessary acconunodation expenses, r e aso n abl e dally fees for the 
inspecting team, and economy class air travel* Every effort is made to 
schedule visits so that air travrl expenses are minimised* 

In the event of an appeal, the college concerned must bear the fiiU costB of the 
Review Board*s travel, accommodation and Incidental costs such as hire of a 
hearing room* 

Key PoinU for Colleges to Keep in IOd^ Inchide: 

When a college substantially complies with the criteria, that college will be 
accredited. 

When a college carmot meet the criteria, or fiedls to continue to meet the 
criteria, that college, ultimately, will lose its accrediUtlon. 

Denial of initial or renewed grant of accreditation can only be reversed by 
demonstration of corrective action. The Commission retains Jurisdiction to 
make a final determination. 

Suspension and possible revocation cf accredltatkm is a si^iificant Judgement 
and should be taken seriously by college* Because of its seriousness, a 
college is accorded m^tyimnm due process to Iwth challenge the Review Board, 
the Commission's application ot its own procedures in arriving at such a 
Judgement while, at the same time, attempting to remedy any cited defidende. 
upon which the Judgement was based* 

The Commission is obliged to investigate all legitimate complalntB against a 
college. 

Current statistics as at 1st July, 1990: 

43 Putty Accredited Colleges 
6 Provisionally Accredited Colleges 
1 1 Probationary Accredited CoUeges* 
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sumiAKr or Discimaiom rouowmo pambia walvs paper: 

NATIONAL SGBBMS POR ACCRKDrrATION OP DUMCnDIDBRT BU8INB88 



This wortohop presentation provoked lively discussion on the atways 
controversial topic of accreditation - in this instance made even more 
interesting because the focus of accreditation is on private trainers rather than 
TAPE colleges- The following issues were discussed under this topic: 

• it was generally agreed that some form of national accreditation system 
was required but concern was expressed over the absence of skill 
standards. 

• the issues ot quality was also a concern. How can courses oflfered in 
several colleges assure quality and consistency. However, quality may be 
maintained because of the movement away from the assessment of 
educational parameters to assessing individual levels of competency. 

• private providers are to some extent accredited by market forces. 

• it was agreed that some supervision of award nomenclature was 
required. Examples of legislative requirements in Queensland were 
offered. 
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TKAC: A COMPBTBllCT-BAaBD LINK BVl WEIN SCHOOL AHD WORK 



Richard Sweet 

Ehisscldorp ^'killfl Forum 

Introductton 

Whatever the current award restructuring agenda might have to do with the 
needs of the existing work force and with the needs of industry* it makes litt 
reference to devetoplng productive skills in the m^mlty of young people who 
constitute the wockforce of the future* The creatkm of more ad^piate skill* 
based classifications in industrial awards and the linking of these to career 
paths will not in themselves address the central problems of our outdated 
system ndiich deals with the initial vocational imparation of young people* 
Hiis is not only because to date award restructuring and the implementatioi 
the structural efficiency principle have largely focused on manufacturing 
industry, which accounts fw cmly 13 per cent of all employment of 15- 19 ye' 
olds company] to the two thirds that is to be found in the service sector* It i 
also because itb principal concern is existing workers rather than future 
woikeis. and because it has made little reference to the role of schooling in 
work force preparation. 

The paper that follows has two parts. The first takes a look at our national 
system for the initial vocational preparation of young people in the post- 
compulsory years. The second outlines a national pilot program designed tc 
address the Issues outlined In the first part. 

Scale of Vocational Preparation Programs 

Our national system of initial vocational preparation has two principal 
features: it is extraordinarily small; and it is based on a skill formation mo 
that almost no other advanced economy adheres to. 

There are several ways that the size of the system can lie expressed. One 
measure is that only 20 per cent of all education and training places in the 
immediate post-compulsory years in Australia (roughly corresponding to age 
16-17) are represented fay vocational preparation* compared to an OECD 
average of 49 |;>er cent The level for German-speaking countries is close to 
per cent: while those for such countries as France* Sweden and Italy arc 6C 
per cent or more (Figure 1). 

Another measure is the fSact that ^rtiilst in overall terms* enrolment rates 
among the 15- 19 year old group fall below the average for OECD countries, 
rates of participation in programs defined by national authorities as general 
education are above the OECD mean. Ihe difference is accounted for by ou 
veiy low rate of provision ibr the age group, compared to other countries, of 
forms of programs other than full-tune general education. Almost without 
excepUon where a countr/s total partl^patton rate fw the age group exceec 
Australia's, it is due to the wider availability of pro-ams that are identified 
vocational or technical by national authorities, and not to higher levels of 
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partidpaaon In general education (Figure 2). 




ngure 1: Per cer^t of poat-compula«iy atndenta In ▼ocatlOMl pro^mms 

Soun»: Forc<niiitili»0tti€rthwAmti»lla,O^ *if*V^Ji??L^^]^lf" 

agUTf* fffe to 16-17 ye«r old. ind are r»lcutato^ 

(Cat. No. 4221.0) and CTEC Sdeded TAF£ SbatSatiCM. 1985. 
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Soum: EdiMxMlon^ODCD Countries, iM6-a7. FMa: 0£CD, 19S9. 

A third indicate of the alxe of the system la the low proportion of 15-19 year 
olds with a full-time Job who are also Invoked in some form of part-time 
education, evra with aU apprentices and trainees taliOT Into aa^^ It can be 
csUmated that in 1986 between 75 and 83 per cent of 16-19 year olds w^^ 
held a full-time Job were not at the same time lnvoh«l in any form of part-time 
education and tralnlni;* Growth In ^)prentlceah^ and ATS commencements 




Estimated from T&ble 1 In J,S, Dawklns & A.C. Holding. (1987). Skills 
JdrAustwUa. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service, 
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smce then has not Really cfaan^ this picture. Unpublished data firom the 
1989 Issue of the ABS Transition froB tcbiMrt to Wofk survey miggtatA that 
at most only around one In four of the full-tUne Jobs held by 16-19 year olds 
associated with some fona of psrt-tlme education and training** 

While most Initial vocational preparatkm in other countries is undertaken in 
schools* in Australia TAPE Is the largest 3in0c provider of the ctf-the-job 
component of entry level vocational preparation. OflBdal TAPE enrobnent 
Bgures for 1988 suggest that around 268 000 15-19 year olds. orl9 per cent 
of the age group, were participating In TAPE, However these figures greatly 
exaggerate the real levd rfparUcmatlon, since they express the number 
enroling at aiqr time during the year* and do not take account either of drop- 
outs or enrolments in very short programs that provide at best partial sldlls. 
Alternative estimates derived from ABS sample surveys suggest that the real 
level of partidpaUon In TAFE by the age group Is only around half the official 
figure, and hence the extent of structured and coherent preparation for the 
workforce provided for young people In Australia is even less than ha& been 
suggested so far. 

The May 1988 Transltioa from Education to Work survey put the number o 
15-19 year olds enroled in TAFE at 205 500. The September 1988 Laboitr 
Force Status and Bdncattoaal Attsndaiiea survey showed enrolments 
dropping to 127 900 or slightly under half the ofiBdal count These figures an 
consistent with high drop-out rates and with a high proportion of enrolments 
in short courses. They help to explain the finding ctf a recent ACER stuify. 
using the Youth in Transition data base, that the labour market benefits* in 
the form of either Income or emfrioyment prospects, gitfned tqr your^ people 
participating in forms of TAPE other than apprenticeship are not significantly 
difiierent from those gained by young peq[>le who have imdertaken no 
additional education or training since leaving school*^ It appears that on 
balance TAFE. other than in its linkages to the apprenticeship system, does 
not provide young people with sklUs and qualifications that enhance their 
value in the labour market* 



A recent draft DEET paper lA.PawseyacB.Whitting|iam(1990K The 
teanage sector trends to the year 2001. HEET Economic and Policy 
Anatysis DMsion] suggesu that the figure la higher than this* However 
its estimate of 31 per cent apptan to be based upon oflBdal TAFE 
statisUcs* which show the number of 15-19 year olds in part-time TAFE 
courses to be over twice as great as the number given by the annual AR 
T^sitlon from Education to Work survey* Ihe difference is likely to be 
due to the high drop-out rates anumg the age ^oup from TAFB courses 
and to a hlg)i proportkm of enrolments In courses ^ brief duration. 

A. Sturman ft M. Long (1990). Paiiiclpatlon tn TAFE. Melbourne: 
Australian Council for Educational Research. 
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DEET' 


ABS(Mayf 


ABS (SqJtembcr)' 


PiUl-tlme 


49.922 


48.800 


34.400 


Part-time 


218.460 


156.700 


93.500 


Total 


268.382 


205.500 


127.900 



*DZETSeiecledTArEStatUtk».lWS 

»ABS T»wu«t*>n/om Eduootftin to Wok. AuMraUa. Mem 1989. Cat. No. 6227.0. 

*ABS labour FtmSUUuMm¥lEduc(mralAttayUa}ce(P^ 15 to 24) AustraUa. 

September 1099. Cat. No. 6272.0. 

The wnall size of our initial vocational preparation system owes something to 
the inadequacies of TAFE's provision for the age group. However the principal 
causes are the failure of schools to accoomiodate coherent vocational 
preparation programs, and the inadequacy ai structured arrangements 
operating within the service sector of the labour market where most teenage 
employment is to be found. In Germany for example, it is the ablUty of the 
dual system to penetrate the service sectw. and not the extent of structured 
training within manufacturing, that almost totalfy accounts for the veiy high 
level of participation by young people in vocational {Hieparatlon programs In 
this country (see Ttole 2). A striking lUustratlon of the consequences of this la 
the fact that in West Germany the largest single apprenticeship category is 
shop assistant. In Australia sales assistants tASCO code 6301) account for ten 
per cent of all full-time employment among 15- 19 year olds, and it is the 
largest single categoiy of fiill-tlme employment among the age group. Almost 
none however who are employed in this sector receive any systematic 
vocational preparation In association with their employment. 

reatures of Vocational Pieparatlon Pro-ams 

The second notable feature of our initial vocational preparation q^tem is its 
continued adherence to a British tradition which rigidly separates so called 
general education from so-called vocational txalnlng. This is by no means 
typical of the rest of the advanced countries of the wwid. where a cuntculimi 
that combines what we treat as being quite separate Is the norm rather than 
the exception. 

Our apprenticeship system is largely derived from a British tradition of treating 
teaming fay doing and teaming by abstractlMi as separate and as hierarchically 
arranged. As a result ^[>prentice8 are taught In separate institutions to school 
students, have a curriculum that contains almost nothing in the wqr of general 
education or personal and i^yslcal devetopment, and receive a credential that 
has validity in the labour market but minimal value elsewherr in the education 
system. 
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j^n^nntleMldp In West Otnuttj and Anatntta: Some 
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West 

Gmxnany Australia 



Total apprentices as a per cent of: 

All civilian employees 7.3 1.9 

All manufiEurturlng employees 22.9 1 1 .6 

Technical'^ apprentices ar a per cent of: 

All civilian employees 3.2 1 .8 

All manufactuilns employees 10. 1 10.6 

'Service'^ apprentices as a per cent of: 

All civilian employees 4, 1 0. 16 

All tertlaiy sector employees 7.6 0.2d 



TbUl apprentice* Itm cfertCftL sato and tooA apprenUcea 
*Apprentlcea tn cWtrtral aalea and food oocupatiana 

^Employeea tn wholeaale and retail trade; resUuranta and hotela: finance, inaurance. real 
estate and buatneaa aenices: and community, aodal and peraonal aerioca. 

Source*: We^t Gcnnan Fedcf«l Mtnlatry of Educatkn and Science Basic cjid 5tni^^ 
87. (EstliMted on the baato oT the 25 lafgest appmtloeahip catcgvtea. wlach account for 61 pca- 
ccnt of an lcnialeapprenticeaand64pcrc«t ofaDmaleappmtloea).: COSTJJu ApprenOoeMp 
StaOstitM 1977 78 to I9e&87: OBCO Labour nwtse SMme9 1965^1988. 

Sii«« *siitt«nt SliQ* 1 
Moior m#ch«n«c 

Induttrtal O^lk 

El«c(ncal fitt#r 

Food wl«t aMiflini 
M«chir>« fitt«r 
Sftl«« MiiMont Slag* 2 
Ptint#r and varmthvr 




FIfim 3; West Oennanj's twelvs largsst appMatleeshlp eatagorles 

Source: West Gennan Federal Mtnlatzy of EducatioQ and Science Basic and 

87. 
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AppccntloeiliqMaiid ATSlMneerii4»al^ 1^ ^ 12 system 

wiridt in the 0t«t iniilortty of GMM ddlv^ 

^■.^Hii mw^miiiini in MpMtg institutions from those which ogier 

njcogi^sfMl Tprstmnsi prrpsrstinn prntfrsmff tt^ t^^^j ^ ^ i«hi^h 

lisii ill ginislf ri links tn hljftrr nitiirstlTm tn^t **™^ ^ 

mvket Puttliif Its eOdency oonsequences to one stde« this has m^or equity 

ooDsequeMCS* Those undertskim courses not recognised tot hltf^cr education 

entry, sod those undertsktnl courses thst sre recog n ise d but who baxt 

mtntmsl prospect of sttsimng s sufficient standard to gain entry « are provided 

withacertlflcateof lesser cumncy in post-school life thw 

bound for htfina education. 

Other countries provide us with vocational preparation models that show far 
less rtgkl distinctions between general and vocational education, whether in 
curriculum, institutional structures or credentials: 

m Apprentices in the German dual system undertake a curriculum that 
cooitiines learning within the workplace and theorrtlcal studies for their 
trade with general education tsrhldi often includes sport). Many of the 
ler*<er employers in Germany provide a program of <m-thc-job instruction 
that contains both contextual and economic studies relating to their 
industry as well as personal development, technical skills and 
knowledge* 

• In Sweden, the ^eai bulk of vocational preparation for young people is 
provided in comprehensive high schools which offer both vocational and 
genrnd education lines of study. Results gained in these lines are 
entered on a cmiroon senior high school certificate, and both can be 
counted towards higher educalKm entry. Distinctions between the two 
lines are im)gres8ively being blurred/ 

• Some of the m^or Swedish manufacturers such as SAAB-Scania and 
Volvo have established industrial high schools that can be entered after 
the equivalent of Y€«r 10. Ihese are kxated within factc»y premises, and 
oOer a curriculum that mmMnes a high level of technical instrucUon. 
employment general education (Including the study of languages) and 
sport Those who enter mduatrial high sdH>ol programs can still qualify 
for s senior high sdiool certificate. 

• in Prance, technical tMCcalaurtetes are offered both by normal Lyctes 
and by Technical Lyotes in sress such as infinmatKm technology, 
building* mechanical construction, accounting and sales. They can lead 
either to employment to further education and training or to higher 
education. The curriculum typically requires study of subjects such as 
mathematics* physical sciences and economics, as well as specialised 
tedmkrsl sutilects arul practk»l work. 




Details can be fiMiid to C J. b^tarsh A LH. Parker (1 Penpectfues 
on IM<:bnyiulsorv fidtirafkin. Perth: Secondary Education Authttlty. 
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In all countries where rates of participation in vocational preparation are hlg^. 
young people are gfven the oiq;>ortunity to combirMi the devdopment of 
themaehres as individuals with the develofmient of competencies recognised by 
the labour market 

The bhirring between the content location and credentials of the two types of 
programs makes eminent sense both educatKmally and firom the individual's 
point of view. It opens up more options, leads to wider career oppcxtunltle^ 
and {^ovldes a txroador and richer [mparation for wcMidng life. This intuitive 
argument atfiUnst a sharp separation between vocational and general educatioi 
is suppcuUd by the results <rf recent American reaean^ which ahows that 
among high school graduates who do not enter higher education, the most 
satlslactoiy labour market outcomes (in terms of variables such as earnings 
and unemployment rates) are found among those who have cooiblned general 
ard vocational education courses. Their outcomes were found to exceed those 
of graduates of purely general education and purely vocatlcmal education 
courses.* 

It also makes sense from industi/s point of view. A consistent message to 
emerge from studies of the skill needs of advanced manufiacturing and service 
organisations is that highly competent workers need both advanced technical 
skills and highly developed eon munication, problem-sohring and interpersonal 
skills. These arc most effectively developed when their relevance to workplace 
requirements la apparent.* 

There are some worrying signs emerging in Australia of constimer resistance tc 
the model of vocational preparatkm that we offer to young people, and of a 
growing mismatch between the schooling ^tem and the apprenticeship 
system. 

At a time when retention tatea are rising, the proportion of commencing 
apprentices who were not full-time students the previous year has been rising 
(Figure 4). This suggests either that employera are preferring young people 
with some work aqterlence over the products of the education system, or that 
something la happening in the education system that is turning young people 
oil apprenticeships. Some evidence contained in the most recent publication 
frtnn the AOctorian SCOPE study' supports the Ktter view, in that it shows a 
decline since 1984 in the proportlonitf Year 1 1 students who want to become 
^prentices. 



' S. Kang & J. Bishop (1989). Vocational and academic education in hlgf 
school: complements or substitutes? Economics qf Educaiksn Revl^ 
(2). 133 '148. 

* See O. Bertrand & T. Noyclle (1988). Human ReBOuroes and Corpoaxte 
Strategy. Paris: OECD/CERI, for case studies In the service sector. 

' Victorian Ministry of Education. (1989)* Soqpe Report 14eIboume: The 
Minlstiy. 
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Australian data on the educational levels of mpprentlces is notoriously patchy. 
However New South Wales has maintained a ronalstent time series on the 
years of schooling coc^ileted hy commencing apptentlcss far some time. A 
twenty percentage point or more rise in Year 12 retention rates in Ncm South 
Wales since the early lOBOs has been acooa4)anled fay onlty a five percentage 
point ilse In the proportion of new apprentices who ha:ve completed Ye^ 12. In 
other words the State's apprenticeship system iB having ffneat difficulty In 
attracting the best and the iMlg^test products of the schocrf system (Figure 5)* 




rigure 4: Per cent of first jear apprentices who were not fUD-tlme 
students the prerioiu year 

Source: ABS TtXMntWon Jwm BOucatlon to Wcrk AnstralieL Cat. No. 6227 0. 




lignrsS: Per eent of emunsnelng apprsntless and of school Isavws who 
have completsd Tear 12, Hew Soiith Wales, 1M0-«1 to 19W*90 



Sourctt: New South Walfli Dcpertment ol Industrial Rdatkna and finplcyiiient and DEET 
Retentim and PorUcipaiion in Autirakan School*. 
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Even more vonying than this Is the relatlonah^ between apprenticeship 
reamtment and early school leaving. Over a period In whlch,at the most the 
pn^xxtlon d New South Wales schocd leavers who have completed Year 10 has 
fallen by around 30 percentage potota. the proportion of new apprentices with 
no moce than Year 10 haa on^ faJkn only by about ten percentage pointa. 
Nearly 70 per cent of New South Wales apptentices continue to be drawn from 
those who have at best completed Year 10. even though these conatitute only 
around 30 per cent of all school leavers. (Figure 6). 

Given the strong Inverse relationship that exists between academic ability and 
early school leaving, the obvious cagpluslon is that the great nutfrnlty of new 
apprentices In New South Wales continue to be drawn frtHn a rapidly declining 
pool of the least academically talented. Tbla faypotbesis receives suiqMrt firom 
the ACER'S study <tf youth in transition, which notes a rise from 18 per cent to 
25 per cent in the proportian of the lowest academic achievement quartile 
entering apprenticeship when the oldest cohort and the youngest cohort 
Included in the study are compared at the age of 19.* 
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Pfgnre 6: Per cent of cmnineiieliif appmtlcM and of oehool leaTors who 
havo complotod Tow 10 or 1om« New South WoteOs 198(^81 to 
1080-90 

Sour:c«: South Wales DqMrtmeiU of Induttrtftl ^ 
TRAC 

For all of the reasons outlined above there Is a strong case for developing new 
Australian models of initial vocational preparation that focus on those areas of 
the labour maiket where most young people are found, and which provide a 
better mix of what previously we have treated as separate in this country. 



* T. Williams (1987). Participation in EdncaOon. Melbourne: CouncU for 
Educational Research. 
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In the twelve mcmths ttnce July 1989, TRAC has been devdoped in the Hunter 
region of New South Wale« as a national pilot pno^ram Intended to teat of 
improving aUll devdopment In the transition between ichool and the wckIc 
force and to introduce a new Australian model for the initial vocational 
preparation of young people. 

In its stmidest form, the basic framework of TltAC is a omibinatKm of school, 
work and training designed to develop the key perwmal and occupational 
competencies that are common to a set of related service sector Industries. A 
key concept In the devek^mient of TRAC has been that of the skilled young 
service industry worker, which encompasses the notion supported by labour 
mobility data firom the service sector, that skill foraiatkHi arrangements should 
be capable of fostering horizontal and diagonal career paths in addition to 
those that are vertical* 

In the Hunter. TKAC has combined school, work and training over a twelve 
month pexlod. Ihls twelve month period has spanned both school and {XMt- 
school life in two distinct sbc month {biases, with the first of these commencing 
either in Year 10 or in Year 1 1 and involving one day per week of work 
placement and four di^ a week of school attendance. 

Hie employment phase has entailed four days a week in the w«»kplace and one 
day a week of off-the-Job learning. The program has not hem targeted either at 
those botmd for the higher education sector or at educational under- achievers, 
but at students of average ability who either were proposing to leave school at 
the end of Year 10. or who had returned to Year 1 1 tnit were imccrtain of their 
educational and career goals. 

AKSTAmOFTRAC 



SKILLED SERVICE INDUSTRY WORKER 




Within this framework TRAC has a number of key elemcnta. many of which are 
not unique In themaelvea, but which In combination amount to an approach 
which meets both industr^s and young people's needs - an approach that is 
unusual in Australia. These key elements are: 

• The devek^Moent of competencies that are common to the retail^ 
commercial and ho^tallty Industries, with two large competing regional 
shopping centres containing firms from each of these industries as the 
principal course of the program; 

• Systematic rotation of participants, using a ffroup empkiyment and 
training arrangement through a variety of work setting, and the 
dellveiy of on-the-job training within these varied settings against a 
dearly agreed sklUs schedule; 

• An Industry developed curriculum enccmipasslng general education, 
industiy knowledge and awareness, personal and interpersonal skills, 
career development and occupational competencies; 

• A full-time program co*ordlnator to manage the delivery, assessment and 
certification of structured learning occurring both within the workplace 
and off-the-Job; 

• The nomination of existing workers in each participating work site as 
TRAC Assistants who act as skill developers and skill assessors, and the 
negotiation prior to each placemen^ of an agreed subset of the program's 
skills that are able to be taught within the particular wwk site; 

• The provision of a detailed skills passport to all participants specifying 
each of the skills gained within the program, together with the awarding 
of a certificate to successful participants by the Newcastle Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry; 

• A funding model that emphasises Industry ownership. 

These features of TRAC have been designed to trux>rporate a number of key 
objectives: 

• To demonstrate the educational value of learning that occurs within the 
woriq>lace, and as a r^ult to introduce an IncrMsed component of 
vocational preparation Into the curriculum of post-compulsoiy schooling; 

• To build a foundation for both horizontal and vertical career mobility by 
focusing upon skills generic to a number of related Industries rather 
than upon those that are specific to a particular occupatkm; 

• To test a model for the funding of vocational education and training 
which invoNes a voluntary contributiim by industry to the costs of 
developing the skills of the wmkforce of the future; 

• Tb test a fiexlble skill formatim system that is suited to the particular 
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drcumstanccs of industiy aectors In which small bustncMes 
predominate, and in which fc^mal tnlnlng ^bxi is low compared to 
other industries. 

In its first twdve months of this pilot program. TRAC incorporated both a 
school phase and an employment phaM. each of stx months. From the 
beginning of 1991 It will, in the first instance, be located completely within a 
single tweNe month period (tf upper secondary achooUng* and the Year 10 
option will no kmg^ be (tfered* On present indications, the m od ifi ed version 
to be introduced in 1991 wiU form an accredited two unit Other Approved 
Studies sul^ect within the New South Wak» Higher SchodCer^^ lU 
present version has been approved In principle as an E course within the 
structure of the ACT Year 12 Certificate. 

The pilot program has Invohfcd 78 young people, 8 Ugh schools, 56 firms 
spread over 76 work sites, and 123 employees at ^tes. The firms 
participating in the twelve months pilot program im ecn representative of 
the distribution of employment and the mix of firm size > in the targeted 
industries as a whole. 

Cnrrlcuhtm and Assessment 

One of TRAC's significant innovations has been the pioneering of competency- 
based learning and assessment methods in Australia's retail and commercial 
industries, and the location of much of this learning and ass ess m e nt within 
periods of school enrolment 

The TRAC curriculum Is embodied in two skills schedules, an example of which 
is given in Table 3. These set out the 124 separate sklUs to be acquib^ 
the two phases of the program, under the nineteen separate task areas which 
are showninTible4. The akllla booklets specify not only the content of what 
has to be learned, tnit also where respcmsttrility for assessing each skill lies, 
whether or not attaining each skill is essential in order to gain a pass in the 
program, and the rules wliich govern the award of different grades of pass in 
each phase. 

These tMii* schedules are among the principal forces which drive the program, 
and were devetoped using the modified DACUM model adopted in 1987-88 by 
the Western Australian Department of E^idoyment and Training to convert its 
trade training system from a time-serving to a competency-baaed system. The 
model has two cornerstones: a central role fw Industry in partldpatifig in 
shaping the cuirknilum; and a deliberate attempt to ensure that all parties to 
the learning pn)ce8s ate fiunlUiyr with the total curiicu^ its ccmtent the 
locus of assessment reaponatbttttles, and rules governing the awarding of 
^ades. In the case of TTIAC this has meant ccqiles of the skins bookleU being 
pravkied to all studento, emptoyees, empkyers, TKAC Assistants, parents and 
schools prior to the commeiicenient of each intake. It has also meant the 
negotiation with each participating work aite of what is to be taught fnm these 
skills lists prior to the commencement of each {riiacement. 

The use of iptaUon. managed by the program coKwxllnator, has been the key 
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method of ensuring that all partldpantB have the opportunity to acquire all the 
essential ddlU contained In the aklUa schedules. Where limitations an the 
resources contained In particular work sites have led to difficulty In particular 
cases in the achieveincnt of essential skills* supplementary training has t>een 

Tdda S: TRAC emplojiiient phass sUOs Ust aatiact 



SKILLS aasisfl 

WSPOHSXBXLXTt 



3. TASK AREA: CASH HAMDLZMG AMD 

CREDIT CAIU)S 

BSSEMTIAL SKILLS 
Koowlsdga of: 

3.1 Cash and account procedures and 
documentation won 

3.2 Floor limits and authorisation 
procedures WORK 



4. TASK AREA: INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

BSSBIITXAL SKILLS 
Kncywlsdgs of: 

4.1 Appropriate retail, clerical and 
hospitality awards TRaimilO 

4.2 The role of unions in retail, 
commercial and hospitality 
industries TRaiMIIIO 

4.3 Conditions of employment WOMC 

4.4 Rights and responsibilities as 
an employee 

(e.g. sick leave) WORK 



provided by the TRAC Centre to ensure that all participants have the 
opportunity to successfully complete the program. 

Responsibility for assessing skills is divided between the workplace, which is 
the principal focus for assessment the school, and TRAC*s off-the-Job centre* 
In the last two cases, assessment methods have included performance testing, 
written tests, assignments* group projects and oral assessments* All wori£ 
place assessment is conducted by two people: the TRAC Assistar ^ who has 
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directly worked with the young penon, and either the manager, or another 
senior employee lit the particular wofk alte. Aaaeaament occun at the end of 
eadi placement undertaken fay the protfram participant TOAC haa no weighty 
handbook of procedures to be fbUowed. and quite deUbcratdy the criteria to be 
used by those wlthta each woclq)lace to aaaeaa whether or not a akm ha^ 
achieved have not been specified in detafl* Ihelr Judgement is trusted on the 
grounds that tb^ know theirjob better than any one else. Howeverthe 
multiide assessment that resulta from the use of the rotation method provides 
a check on the lellabiUty of Individual assessments, and where doubt exists the 
program co-ordlnator is available to discuss the matter* 

All those commencing TOAC receive a detailed TRAC Record which specifies all 
of the skills attained during each phase of the program, Ihow who pass each 
phase also receive a certificate awarded by the Newcastle Chamber of 
Commerce and Industiywhteh specifies the grade of pass achieved. Hilslsthe 
first instance in Australia in which a chamber of commerce has acted as the 
certifying authority for an education and training program, and represents the 
beginning of a role for such bodies and la analogpus to the role of industry 
chambers in the German dual irystem of apprentk^eshlp training. 

In addition to the formal curriculum, the employment phase of TRAC has 
included project work designed to enhar«oe tnfbnnatkm gathering, 
communication and team-work skills, and additional material on career 
planning and thinking and proUem-sohdng skills has been Included. 
Accompanying the move to locate TRAC more firmly within the curriculum of 
upper secondary achoollng has been a more explicit all^iment of the 
curriculum with generic occupational competendea, with those to be developed 
within a service sector contact and to be s9>propnate to initial workforce entry. 
The framework used for this has drawn heivily upon Camevale's research on 
workforce basics conducted for the American Society for Training and 
Development*, and upon a recent review by Levin and Rumberger'^ of the 
literature on the liew aunpetendes* required by workplaces with advanced 
technologies and participative work practices. The framework being used to 
align the existing skills list to these generic occupational competencies is 
shown in Table 5* 

On one level the school phase of UtAC appears to have much in amuoon with 
traditional school woric experience programs. Despite this ai^iearanoe. one of 
its mitf or Irmovations has been the transforming of wwk experience during 
school hours to a far more coherent and structured {rfiencmiencm. This has 

occiured through: 



* A.P. Camevale (1990). Wakptace Basics: TTie esaenttal sfcUts employers 
want San Francisco: Jcjsey-Basa. 

H. Levin ft R Rumberg^ (1989). Education, work and empk)yment: 
present issues arul future challeriges In developed countrl^ Presented 
at the X3CVth Anniversary Confierence erf* the International Institute of 
Educational Harming. 
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• theattactmienttowofkoq)erlciioeoranli^ 

competcncy-bMed curricuhun that focuses uoon generic industry skills: 

• the systematic managraient of the learning that occurs within the work- 
place during work experience; 

• monitoring and quality control of students' placements; and ^ 

• formal assessment and certification of the learning that occurs, with 
both achools and industry having a rede to play in tfaia assessment. 

Ttfila 4: TRAC pilot program omleiiltim task aioas 



TABKAMMA 




Induatiy knowledfle and awarenoB 


✓ 


✓ 


Communication sklUa 


✓ 


✓ 


Human icktloos akato 


✓ 


X 


Fenonal appeamice and preaenutian 


✓ 


X 


Code of conduct at work 


✓ 


✓ 


MaUM akin* and baaic aocountlqi 


✓ 


✓ 


C«ah handling and cmltt card* 


✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 


✓ 


Computer and RgMer akina 


✓ 


Product knowledge 

Selbiv 

Security 


✓ 
✓ 


Houaekeeptag (Cteanli^ and 


✓ 

X 


nMUntenance) 


✓ 


Safety 


✓ 


✓ 


Maiketlng and promotion 


X 


✓ 


Time management and oiganlaatlanal 


X 


✓ 


akUa 


X 


✓ 


Stock control and management 


X 


✓ 




X 
X 


✓ 


viaual merchandtaing 


✓ 


loduatiial rel4tlona 





Oateomas 

Q) Tha jonag psopls 

My Ix^f is a different boy you know. He'scomeoutwithpnfbablyalot 
mortcommunkxMtkmwtUi other people. (Parentj 

This way it gives them a shorter avenue to deciding whether they want to 
finish school or get out into the wortc force. Some ^ them have said qfier 
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phase 1 that no. they don't want to come into the wortcjance yet I think 
thatsfne. Ws a good thing because tttM a decision. [Enqploycr] 

TheyJMthemseivesnwauring,grxmMnou^^ ICarecrs 
Adviaerl 

Tibia 5: WoA place basics - esscntisl emptoyment skills 



LMimlB|skiIli 



• Reading 

• wming 

• Computation 

OroMp 



• Interpcreonal 
skills 

• Team* 

worie/vorking in 
groups/co-operation 

• Negotiation 

• Multicultural skUls 



Da^alopAcmtal afcilla 


lAflvsaobi^ skllla 


• Self -CflieciD 


• Oifaniaational 


• Goalaettlng 


effectlveneas 


• Career 


• Leadership 


development and 


• Peer training 


plannms 




Adaptability akUls 


Coauttuaication aklUa 


• ProbtemaoMng 


• Oral 


• Reaaontnft 


communication 


• Creative thinking 


• Listening akilia 


• Initiative 


• Written 


• Otytaming and 


communication 


uaing tnlbrmaUon 




• Dedaftcni'maklns 




• Evaluation 




• Planning 





Adapted frtan Camcvale. A.P. (1990). Woiiqilace BaakM: TJm enentM tkitlB en^Aoyef^ want San 
Fmndsoo: Joticy-Basa ft Levin. H. ft I^miberger. R (1909) Education, work and employment: 
preaoU Issues and future chollcn^ in developed countries. Presented at the XXVth AnnlvcTBoiy 
Conference of the International Institute for Educadonal Hanotng. 
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Tibto 6: YRAC putlel|Mnt nmrnMif 



Phaae 1 1989 
Phase i 1990 



41 

37 



40 
24 



3$ 
20 



14 
12 



'Rgfera to those who iucc<i>fully completed >n fi t ftiHal regutremcntt. 

At the most basic level, the outcomes from the pUot TRAC program can be sei 
in the *iHiift gained by participants* Of the 78 ^Aio took pairt 64 completed 
phase 1 and 13 completed ptu^e 2* 55 met all of the essential requirements 
for phase 1 and graduated from it, and 1 1 successfully graduated from phase 
2. An additional 12 have entered a second phase 2. which commenced In Jul 
1990< 

At another level, the program's positive outcomes can be seen in the prlncipa 
destinations of those who took part Particularly for those who undertook 
phase 1. TRAC has overvdiehnlng^ acted as a pathway to further educaUon 
and training, either in school or out of school* 

Of the 76 phase 1 participants whose destinations are known: 

• 36 (47%) returned to school: 

• 26 (34%) entered phase 2 of TRAC: 

• 4 (5%) became apprentices; 

• 1(1%) took up a clerical traineeshlp: 

• 2 (3%) entered a full-time TAPE secretarial course; 

• 6 (8%) entered full-time Jobs that do not have any further educaUon or 
training associated with them; and 

• 1 (1%) entered a part-time Job without taking up any further education 
or training. 

In summary: 

• Of the total, 69 (91%) continued on to some form of education or 
training; 

• Of the 40 who left school, 33 (83%) entered some form of further 
education or training: and 
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• None became unemployed. 

•nie hlA rate of continuation In achooUng la particularly encouraging, ^ven 
the i^Kuvely low Year 1 2 retention rate In the Hunter region and gven that the 
profitam waa targeted at thoae contemplating Icawlng school a^ 
those entering Year 11 without dear educational goals. Por many such 
students the Experience in TRAC acted as a valuable means of ctarlfylng their 
educational and career goals. 

Of the 13 phase 2 participants whose destu^ations are known: 

1 entered a clerical traineeshlp. and 1 gained a hairdresslng 
t^prentlceshlp: 

1 IS employed fiill-time and undertaking a part-time Jewellery course: 

2 are combining part-time employment with related part-time study. 
4 have full-time Jobs but are not at the same time studying: 

3 have part-time Jobs and are not at the same Ume studying: and 

1 Is unemployed and proposing to enrol in a fuU-tliae TAPE course in 
1991. 

All of the twelve who are employed have obtained positions in the industries 
targeted by TOAC. Eight of these positions are with firms that participated In 
the pUot TRAC program. of the phase 2 group have continued as 
employeea of TOAC's group emptoyment and training company, and have been 
placed with host employers. On their agreement to undertake further part- 
Ome atudy related to their empk^ment. skill bonuses additional to award rates 
have been negotiated for them with the boat employers, reflecting the skills 
that they gained during the program, in addition, all fees associated with their 
TAFE courses are being paid by the group emplqyment and training company. 
One participant who is doing a TAFE Petal! Certificate course, hss been 
granted advanced standing in the course on the basis of his performance in 
UtAC. 

However the most striking outcome from TRAC for the young people 
participating, la not ao much theae quantitative meaaurea of akllls gained and 
post-program destinations, aa the consistency with which parents, teachers 
and empkiyerm involved In the program commented on Impressive qualitative 
gains in maturity, confidence and sodal skills among the participants. 

TRAC (5 notjust about learning the Industry pnxediuts, it's also 
about devdppUH/themsebtes-buaOJbiga^-tBteem. I $aw, at their 

gniutucakMi young peopfe '^''^ 

ffoes with knowing what they're about and the understanding of 
why ihsy are there. {Employer) 

fm sure that everybody that I wet In phase 2 was much morw 
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mature than when I met them on the veryjlnt night when tfwy 
entered phoMe i. fts/ioiM. tt certainly MhoiM that they have been 
expoeedtoaworkenvlronmenL They were ttnMachoolkkiM when 
they first started who reaBy didn't know where they were going. 
(Phaae 2 Employer] 

fue noticed the t^tOdren who come to our place haxx got more pride in 
Ihemselues, more cor\fldence in themaetves, their dress. IPanent] 

Many of the young people taking part in theTRAC pilot program were also 
aware that Its outcomes went beyond narrowly conceived occupational 
training. 

There are times we have learned important things here you couldn't 
have learned anywhere else. Uke public speaking, ways in which 
to communicate with your peers, how to get alorm with your peers, 
Wedldalatqf how to deal with customers as wetL that was very 
ben^ftdal it prepares you to deal with d0erent kinds qf people. 
IFhase 2 Employee] 

TRAC's sort qf acHusted us to cope, to know what to expect when 
we get on our own. [Phase 2 Employee] 

TRAC's to help you to ad/ust mainly, gets you from a school student 
to an adult abnost to a certain degree. (Phase 2 Employee] 

Comments such as these attest to the educational value of property structured 
and managed learning wtthln the woiicplaoe. and support the value of 
incorporating more systematically* the workplace within the curriculum of 
post-compula<Hy spooling* 

(11) lAdnstiT 

It gives them extra skills In how to oommunScate. twv to train 
pmple In new skBls. It gives tlm mure confidence and the^ 
say 'Look I trained this person and they turned out OK so It 
deudopsthemasw^ It also gbms marwgement an Idea some 
qf our people's potentlaL (Emfdoyer] 

f think in developing our nianagers - how to train and manage 
people ' that's something we're bem^fttingfronu because they're 
becoming more open to spending time with people and training them 
properly. Thestqff have wOoomedU very nssOt (niase2 
Employer] 

For many firms TRAC has represented their first invoNement witti a systemiauc 
and structured sldU development pro-am. It has provided them, in many 
cases also for the first time, with a oon^Nrdimaive descr^vtflon of tlie entry level 
skills required by young people moving into their Industry. The need to involve 
an existing employee at eai^ woric site In devdoptag the skills of young people 
resulted in many of the TRAC As^tants for the first time becoming on-the-job 
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and »idn dev^opment culture lor many of the ftnn« pftfc ipattng. 

taonwd parte qftte trade; the mamvement side, urfifch she hod no 
knauMoeqfetaB. IBiii|ikqrerl 

Our tftfce tfouiv 7RAC Assistants oiv very good sales people. 
TTwv'ue moued up in thHr Job through expotun to TRAC. (Pha*e 2 
Kmployeil 

TWs. to turn stimuUted a demand ear increased leveto of sldlls ^ 
many of these Anns. An outcome of this demand has been some Initial 
DCDvMon withto the IUAC Centre of courses to supervlsoiy skills snd on-the- 
Si tiatolngskllU far local todustiy. The TUAC Centre alao represents a readily 
socesalble Mntoi bcUlty far many firms to the Lower Hunter, and It has been 
hired far a range of training and new product dissemination sessions, as weU 
ssfarmeetln^. •Hiese activities have been, so £ar only a relatively mtoor part 
c' the total TRAC project. 



7 want to indicate to tlvtae who have been reapansfble far this pOat program that 
uxjhm our poUUqf view, at the level qf the P)ederal Government, w 
see how we oantntegmte this experteiwe, learn firm tNsexpefience.an^ 
tnMwe that thUntghtpnolde a new range, a new diversity in the range qf 
tf^^^ry nppnrtiiniMgi ^ ^ouna oeopje 90 th£d more and wore qf them can 
mate that sucoes^/lil tninsttlan>Dm school to ujorfc. (f u>e are aWe to do that 
those u»ho hai« been reaponstWcjbr this pfcynim ... can Iwsk to the 
new Idea u>hkrfirm sure uitll be taten on and caiTted^Jiirther than the 
Hunter regton and Afeuwistle and may u>ea become an tf^porto^ 

model jir the nest qTAustfiitta.' 

Hie Hon. John Dawktos. Commonwealth Minister for Employment Education 
and Training: TRAC Graduation Ceremony 
June 29.1990 
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Both group. csealt fiilriy comprehei-tvely with the id«of '^^^^^^f 
eduaSon compoiMaits Into the •econdary •chod sytHtm. ^J^^*^^^ 
S^^XirtKSahigh8i*oolTOdl«^ toterertlni^M^ereha. 
SSilX^ ^JwaSTaome conrtdemtton ^ to the n=infJ»ductton of 
Sawstem. (Post-Year 10 with doee ties to tociQ compante*.) It w» 

""^e^^^i a hybrid mix «f i^^J^^^fg^ 
^pariwTto the I^<^ system arid de«3lbed 

pJrfSST A New Zealand system similar to this was 

Althouflh this model may be a desirable one It was agreed that a conjfct 
SJJ^lXSS needi and mdustiy could jidst ^^l^flS^^"^^ 
planning such a program and of balancing the long- and "hjrt-t^ needs of 
b^^ustry and die individual were envisaged. It was «fff<» t*«J » ^„ . ^ 
Sii5S:hSlndu-tnr P-^nenrtilp may be ad«^^^dM^ 
model which included TATE, it was considered d«»»«We^ ISt^h^ is 
would benefit ftom experience in industry or commerce since real cxpcrtence is 
far more useful than observation. 

As to the TOAC program Itself, since It Is an external agency - »wt government 
SiS^y«^SaJS ttT able to more effectively gain acceM to a wide nmge of 
m^SSTstadmto. etc. in addition, the commitment from the toad 

^c;Uy the Chamber of Industry and Commerce lends the 
scheme a credibility It may not otherwise have. 
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WHAT DIDUSntT WANTS FROM THE TEAHflNO STSTKII 

Biyan Jones 
Manager 

Ttalnlng and Development 

EmallUd 



Introduction 

It la well recognlaed by both Industiy and the trade union movement that the 
training and retraining of the workforce ia one of the moat critical issues 
confronting the Australian econon^ today* Technologlca* change* the changing 
structure of industiy and the changing demographic characteristics will 
demand a vastly improved training effort. 

General acceptance by employers that more effort must be put into training as 
part of overall e3q>ansion of the education and training effort sets the scene for 
a close working relationship between iQdQstiy and the training system. 



Demographic issues are beginning to make an impact on the Australian labour 
market though to a lesser degree than is being experienced in European 
coimtnes. An ageing population, and a reduction In the number of young 
people entering the labour market will mean that industiy will be less able to 
rely on new entrants to make up their skill needs* 

Employees who are already in the labour market will, as a result of this 
demographic change* will need to be retrained. 

Enterprises will need to cany out careful forward planning for their skill needs. 
They will need to plan much more carefully than ever t)efore to ensure the 
skills they need will be available. 

Skill shortages which have been evident within Australia for many years are 
affecting the ability of enterprises to restructure. 

Emptoyees are also realising that the key to Job security, increased living 
standards and Job satisfaction will only be availaUe through imjwoved 
education and training* lUs realisation will place increasing demands upon 
emptoyers and the training system, as empteyees begin to discriminate 
between employers, their choices based upon the training offered and the 
perceived career paths available. 

Certification, accreditation and articulation will become essential fieatures of 
any training program offered by employers. Overseas studies have confirmed 
this trend, as more and more enterprises offer formal accredited courses and 
ettpk^ees shop aroitiid for good training companies. The fear that well trained 
emidoyees will leave a company offering good training seems groundless since 
it is improved training am* skill development that will in future make the 
workforce more stable. 
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Basic skills devekq)ed at entry level training or acquired through the school 
system wlU be a fiiiidaniental requirement fior the future. TTie deep-seated 
dlssatlsfiftctlon ot the education system shown liy empkiyerB will need to be 
overcome by the Introductkm of subjects which devdop: 

• creativity; 



at the same time offering good general education. 

In ^rdney one such program has been ommienced by the MTIA/MTFU Career 
Development Protect at Doonslde High School. Ihis program, called 
Manii£eu:turlngTcchn6kH[y will lead to accreditation by the Education 
Department as a 2 Unit Higher School Certlflcate Course ^ch will also allow 
articulation Into TAF1C and Industry courses. 

The introduction of the Training Guarantee Act firom July 1st 1990 will ensure 
a much g)reater commitment to training by many employers who have been 
content to leave training to others in the past. 

The challenge is open to the training system to provide the required training in 
the most suitable and appropriate way. 

Challsnges for the Ttainlng ^rstem 

T^ralnlng systems and providers of programs will need to be alert to the 
changing role of Australia's labour maitet requirements and recognise that: 

• Australian workers arc at least equal to workers in the rest of the work! 
and will need every opportunity to realise their talents; 

• A demanding global econmny will require a flexible* eflBdent training 
approach: 

• Changing from a commodities market to one producing hl^ value-added 
goods and servtees will require different akills and the re*examlnation of 
our present training systems; 

• Price is no kmger the wi^ to P competitive edge. Quality and reliability, 
advanced technology and more discerning customers will also demand 
rhftfig ing training practices to be able to cope with these changes. 

Informal/Fonnal Training 

It would be fair to say that a great deal erf training is being carried out within 
Australian Industry though in a non-structured Informal manner. The 



career awareness; 



basic employment skills; 



communication skills; 
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Italnlng Guarantee Act wffl be a miyor factor in changbfig a great deal of this 
training from tnfoniud to fbnnal. Already we are besieged by brochures and 
pan^hleto advising how to take advantage of senioes audi as - lYaln-the- 
TValncr, Quality Control T gadrrship Skills, etc ■ It appears that training 
providers see the Training Guarantee Act as an Aladdin's Lamp - all we have to 
do Is rub It and make a great deal of money. 

Enterprises will soon become sick the threat IValnlng Robbeiy unless the 
programs cSmd accommodate t>te needs of the enterprise and its employees. 

Awanl restructuring is well under way in more than 50% of industries 
througliout the country and this alone will place tremendous stress on the 
training systems and providers. Much of the training required Ibr award 
restructuring should take place In-house and could well require trainers and 
training agencies to change the accepted dellveiy method. Fbr example 
trainers may have to attend the workplace cS the cmpkiyee. rather than the 
employee attending the tralni ^g Instltutkm. This approach would sulMtantlally 
reduce the cost of training to an enterprise and put training into the correct 
context of being an aid to emptoyers. 

Informal training would be the first area to be improved and perhaps the most 
significant. 

Many employees who may have a reluctance to attend institutions and going 
"back to school' would be more receptive to in-houae training prx^rams. There 
would be no point in having a national* institutionalised training effort if 
employees did not want to take part. This In-house training wouM also t>e 
helpful in reducing the costs nMch are expected to be shared by employer and 
employee. 

nexfbiUty of the Training System 

Any further efficiencies to be gained from increased training expenditure will 
only be achieved if the training system and training providers can offer a 
flexible approach to training dettveiy. The new common core modules that 
have been developed by TAFE in conjunc Jon with MnA/MTTU National Career 
Development Rnqject for the three new trade streams of: 

Mechanical Ttades 
Fabrication Trades 
Electrical/Electronic lYades 

are typical examples of the need for increased flexibility. Under the old TAFE 
trade courses, students were trained in the k>ck-step method and not allowed 
to be different. Whole classes of students were locked into a course and all 
had to progress at a sunllar pace throughout the year. 

Successful completion of the course was achieved by having the required 
number of attendances, obtaining the minimum pass mark or better, and 
completing the prescribed number of practical Jobs. Should the student not be 
successful they had then to repeat the whole year again. Hiis was not a user* 
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friendly aystem nor was It fleHUe , 

The new modular baaed program will be much mart uaer-frtendly and flexible. 

Each module, baaed upon approodmately 40 boura of work, will normally be a 
stand-akme aegment which students can attempt and If needed, repeat fairly 
eaaily should they &11. without having to wait another year. These modules 
will also be competency-based showing a measurable acquirement of skill and 
knowledge and have the ability to be aelf-paced, thereby allowing each student 
to progresa at his/her own pace. Students will no longer be tied to an 
inflexible system based upon time. 

Award reatructuUng will of oourae introduce other elements to complicate the 
issue oi self-pacing and module selection. Whilst the student may have 
selected the Mechanical stream with its range of modules, any need to cross* 
skill will demand selection ot modules from the Fabrication and or Electrical/ 
Electronic streams* thus introducing complicationa for the provider. 

To provide the flexibility that industry requires, couM in reality mean that each 
coUegie vAUch offers a particular stream would have to provide each module in 
the course on demand or the flexibility wouki l>e lost* It is hard to imagine that 
in the current restructuring of the TAFB system that this is a possibiliQr* 
Perhaps there is a need for college spedaliaing in various modules* The 
student can then move from college to college. Costs would be drastically 
reduced by this method. 

As mentioned earlier it mi^ be that providers will need to deliver programs in 
plant rather that in the institutkms. Pjrtvate providers are accustomed to this 
system although it would be a dramatic change for the TAFB system. A change 
such as this would prove to be acceptable to TAFB as it wotild require less 
*Bncks and Mortar" expenses for an already stretched system. Ibe increased 
flexibility of training systems will ht enhanced by the ease of updating 
modules, thereby maintaining their relevance without migor rewrites. 

Adult Training. Retraining and Prior l^ianilng 

Whilst many training provhlers are accustomed to the training ct adults, award 
restructuring and the consequent trairUng that this wfll demand, will require 
new ^proaches for people who have not been in the educatiim process for 
many years. Similarly those migrants who may have a poor command of 
English, as well as those who have poor basic educational skills and yet have a 
desire to advance their careers through training will require special delivery 
methods for their training. 

A jna^m source of future tradespeople could conceivably come from the great 
bulk of semi-skilled workers who see skill enhancement as a way at 
progressing their careers further within their own enterprises, or perhaps 
gaining increased mobility in the industry. 

Training systems that have traditionally catered for young school leavers will 
need to change their approach quite dramatically to acccmunodate older 
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students snd to allow them to process at their own p«». Adults are more 
Ukdy to be sdf-motlvated. sdfwJlrected and require less supervtoion than 
younger people. Many people who have been in the labour market for yeara 
wDuM have, through some fetmal or Informal training, work sldDs 
they should gain credits towards other training bdng undertaken. 

lb prevent adults ftom being frustrated by lack of proffress. the system must 
reco^ilse prior learning and accommodate this Into a means of progressing 
through a pro-am at a pace to suit the individual. 

Competsney-bassd Approach 

Perhaps the most difficult change for many training providers and the training 
system in general to make Is that from a traditional time-served approach to a 
competency-based one. 

Competency-based training will significant^ improve sklU devek^nnent and 
productivity of emptoyees bjy iocusing on the learning outcomes achieved, 
rather than the input, such as qualifications, tength of training undertaken, 
etc. 

It will be easy, because of the difficulties encountered in implementbig 
competency-based training, to focus or revert back to Inputs rather than 
concentrating on the more difficult, though more rewarding focus of outputs. 

Tbe modular approach to training will make competency training easier to 
apply and this will also go a tong way towards a more flexible and responsive 
training system. Students will be able to structure training very much to suit 
their work patterns and life styles. 

Competency-based training can be delivered in a variety of wtqrs and methods 
Including graup teaching, on the Job. and self-paced. 

Again increased costs wlU be Incurred if the traditional teacher-centred method 
of delivery is practised: self-paced training couW conceivably shorten training 
time required once the change to fiKiUtles is made. lUs In itself wiU result in 
reduced costs and more efrecttveutllizatton of equipment and buildings. Broad 
national standards will be essential to ensure portablUty of skills scqulred. 
with moves towards competenqr-based training reflecting these national 
standards. 

How Will ths Training System Cope with the Demand? 

Once employees react to the challenges and prospects provldrd by award 
restructuring, the demands placed upon enterixises will be greater than ever 
seen before: this may result in providers being expected to perform miracles. 

A number of factors will have mitfw Impact on the perceived demand for 
training and ultimatety the aHaOlty of providers to sadsfy this demand. 
Resources will be stretched to the limit and care must be taken not to rush 
into the supply of fiacllitles that taxy suit the demand only far a short Ume. 
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The factw will be created by the movement <rf people firom the old 
daMlflaUjkms to the new. with many people realising that they ha:ve ahortfalls 
in aldlla required to be redaartfked. lids training ia expected to be required 
quickly to allow the reclassifications to be implemented with a minimum of 
disnif^iona and the maximum benefit to an. Muchof this training may well be 
earned out on the Job rather than attendance at formal institutional training 
programs. This in turn will create a demand for train-the-trainer programs to 
be developed and offered. 

The second fiBictor to consider is the long-term training needs that will be 
required as a resulted award restructuring. New employees, employees who 
want to progress from one dasstfication to another will all create a demand for 
training on a continuous basis. This will necessitate a mix of providers, in- 
house, private, institutional as well as a variety of delivery modes such as 
distance learning. 

The third significant factor will be nt^ether or not enterprises reward employees 
for skills acquired, or for skills used. The Industrial Relations Commission's 
decision handed down apptied to payment for skills used. It is plain to see that 
way an enterprise reacts to demands from employees will determine the 
amount and type of training required. 

Aeersditatlan and Nattonal Conslstsncy of fttandaids 

Much has been made of the award restructuring process and the expectation 
that it will lead to enhanced career paths, a more highly skilled, flexible and 
motivated workforce, an incentive driven pay structure, and an efficient and 
competitive Industry. This expectatKm and its resultant benefits in 
productivity and pc^ormance will be dashed if no allowance is made for skills 
and knowledge acqul'^t 1 in one position, being transferred to the next position. 
For too long there has been no credit transfer, but no one wants to leant things 
twice. Credit must be given for what has been leumt at school, on the Job, or 
at technical college. We have all seen a|q[»rentices who at the completion of 
their indentures wish to progress to an Associate Diploma or degree ohfy to 
find that there is little or no credit for the hard work and study already 
undertaken. Many people who have the ability to progress have become 
discouraged by this £Act. Not only wlU many more people be encouraged to 
progress by means of a credit transfer system, but also duplication of 
resources will be eliminated the resulting in cost efficiencies. 

In addition to articulation and credit tranitfer it is essential that national 
consistency is applied across all facets of the training system whicli will allow 
portability (rfwcvkers* skills and therefore lead to a much more efficient and 
effective labour market. 



Australia can then be intematKmally competitive and a force to be reckoned 
with. 



In stunmary. Industry will require from the training system a flexible, 
responsive i^yproach to modular competency-based courses to national 
standards whteb will allow credit transfer and articulation. 



AKT or maanmom woujommQ utaw j oiibb* fap«»: what 

III DO«IMWAIITefR<MITH»TmMllIIW 

The dteruMion following this workshop presentaHon focused on TAFE training 
provision as It relates to industry. The points discussed arc summarised by 
the following: 

• do students seek skills or awards since awards are often perceived as 
essential requirements for advancement? Perhaps lMX)ad vocational 

should be taught in high schools although then of course they lack 
relevance or applicaWlity. 

• the fiature role forTAFT: u\ ♦he pnMston of training is equivci^ since 
more emphasis IS being [dacedv^ training in the workplace, although 
TAFE will be called upon to conduct skills audits to determine training 
needs as well as conducting chs Jenge tests. TAFE needs to strengthen 
links with industry to fadUtate effective training. 

• assessment is a significant Issue which affects both Industry and TAFE, 
particularly with the move towards competency-based assessment Who 
conducts the final competency assessment for a tradcsperson? Often 
TAFE does not have the equipment necessary to assess coripetcncy* 
%ouk] competencies/skills be reassessed at regidar Intervals ane if so, 
by whom? 

• problems are envisaged with those Ind. istnes wiio supply training but 
who cannot supply the full range oi skills required, althou^ the 
tradesperson's subsequent mobility does not appear to be inhibited by 
this. Group schemes should be expanded to overcome this. 

• TAFE staff should be provided with marketing skills to go out Into 
industry to sell their product - their training expertise. 
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A WHOUB COLUBCS AFPKOACH TO COMnBTBNCT-BAOBD SBLT-PACBD 
MEUVBRT 



Alan Wlckenton 
Richmond College of TAPE 
Victoria 



Ovwrtew 107S * 1990 

Richmond College ofTAFE has been delivering vocational training courBes in a 
self-paced, competency-baaed mode aince 1975. 

In 1975 Richmond's Panel DeatUig Department offered apprentices a self-paced 
program for the first year of their apprentice course after dt^eerving a one year 
pilot program conducted at Sunshine Technical School the previous year. 

The Richmond initiative was supported by a syllabus that had been written 
during 1974 as part of the Sunshine program. 

The s^Iabus was written and presented as a sequenced series of performance 
objectives aimed at implementing the criterion-referenced evaluation strategies 
put forward by Robert F Mager in his book Prepailiig Instmetioiial 
Objecttres. 

Since 1975 Richmond's teaching methods have been influenced by the work of 
many other educationalists including Bloom, Block and Carroll. 

By 1981 all ^prentice courses at Richmond were self-paced, competency- 
teased, and supported by management and service systems developed to meet 
teaching and administrative needs as required. 

A Jime 1990 'snapshot' of Richmond's activities showed that their teaching 
and course management systems have been developed to a stage where the 
following features had become established practices In the College: 

• Students able to pace learning to match their abilities and not those of 
class or group pace-makers; 

• Students able to enter and complete courses at any time: 

• Students able to leam single skills, or several skills on an individual 
needs basis, at any time, without having to wait for classes or groups to 
form; 

• Students able to attend apprentice courses at times arranged to 
accommodate employers during periods of high w low demand in their 
workshop loadings: 
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• Students able to monitor their own performances and access reports at 
anytime; 

• Students able to have relevant prior learning recognl^ and readily 
articulated into course credits; 

• Students able to regularly measure retention of previous^ learnt skUls 
and knowledge: 

• Students able to resume learning on objecdves they had reached prior to 
periods of absence; 

• Students able to rearrange learning programs to match the skill and 
knowledge priorities of employers; 

• Students able to get individual assistance from teachers to help 
overcome specific learning difficulties without disrupting other learners; 

• Students able to evaluate their own performances and demonstrate 
learnt competencies; 

• Students able to provide feedback to the College on the quality of course 
materials, instrucUon and services. 

Competmcy^lMssd Standards. Self-paced Dett^ery 

•earning at Richmond Is driven by performance objectives All performance 
objectives have three distinct parts, each cltarly idenUflea for students and 
teachers* 

The three parts to performance objectives are: 

• Performance . A clear statement describing the task of overt behaviour 
required to show that the student has learnt the skills and knowdedge 
intended by the objectives writer. 

• Conditions. A dear statement describing the conditions under which the 
performance is to be done* It sets the cnviroimient equipment and 
material parameters. 

• To Pa8S > (Standard) . A listing of the key performance indicators used to 
check a performance. To gain a pass, and to have the performance 
declared as competent each performance must meet the standards set 
l>y every indicator listed in this 'lecUon. 

Perfoimance objectives when properly applied In a self-paced teaching 
situation, reverse the time and learning expectations of traditional* lock- 
stepped* class arrangements. Lock-stepped teaching has the time allowed for 
learning in class fixed with outcomes being variable, while self-paced teaching 
has fixed outcomes with the time allowed to learn being variable. 
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Currently, the tenn ccmipetency, in the cantadt of measuring and deltvertng 
training la not being interpreted consistently . Richmond agreea with the 
National Trmning Board's view that the term competence can be used to 
describe the ability to perfbnn Individual tasks, to describe the po ssessi on of 
knowledge and understanding and in the context of management, the term can 
be uaed to refer to several aspects of personal effec^veness. 

It is the National IVaining Board's view that competence should l>e defined as: 

the ability to perform the activities within an occupation or function to 
the standard expected in employment 

A Whole C^Usgs Approach 

The needs of the competency-based, self-paced teaching iystems at Richmond 
have Influenced the way most of the management and teaching activities of the 
College are organised and performed. 

The following sample of activities is offered to enable comparisons to be made 
t>etween activities at Richmond and those of more traditional teaching 
organisations. 

Enrolment 

Continuous or rolling enrolment practices are required to keep student-teacher 
ratios at efficient levels. Self*padng enables students to undertake and 
complete learning at rates ccnnmensurate with their individual abilities and 
this factor, when combined with continuous enrolment practices results in 
course completions t>eing recorded eveiy week of the College year. 

To maintain a smooth operation it is necessaiy to enrol replacements for 
graduates as quickly as possible. Experience has shown that when the 
continuous enrolnumt process is disrupted the management of teaching 
programs can suffer adverse e&ects for up to two yean. 

The practice of students enrolling and begining courses at any time of the year 
needs to be contlnualty explained and add to apprenticeship admlnlstratora* 
employera. apprentices and students. Many people see the process as a 
radical departure from the norm and have difficulty underatanding that it is 
possible to commence a course at any time of the year. 

Tsaeblag 

The application of competency-based* self-paced learning requires teachers to 
become the managera of the learning of individual students. Most interaction 
t)etween teachera and leamera la done on a <me-to-one basis. Self- 
instructional teaming tmlta, produced in a variety of formata« enable students 
to progress in their own learning as rafrfdly as possible by avitdding most of the 
restraints inherent in traditional group based learning environments. 

Instructional units can be purchased from commercial sources, or other 
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schools, but most are produced within the College. A quality contnd program 
It used to monitor the effecttvenesa of instructional units, learning strategies 
and teat^lng. 



Teachers produce most of the Instructional units and are aide to gain advice 
from educational technologists as required. 

Continuous enrolments and self-paced teaching means that teaching areas 
need to be able to meet the equipment and material ne.Js of leamem 
undertaking any of the course ot:{|ectlves at any time. 

The numbers of students requiring particular materials or equl[Hiient at any 
time are usually small and manageable* E)q>erlence has shown that it is not 
only possible* but deslraUe* to manage with smsller numbers (tf expensive 
items of equipment which can be updated more often as technologies Improve. 

Teachers have been identified as the people best placed to manage the budget 
and resources of teaching areas because of the close linkage between student 
learning rates and resource and equipment needs. 

Rscordlng/RepMtiiii 

Recording the dally achievement of every student's course ot»)ecttves Is 
orgemlsed and managed by teachers, while complete course records are 
maintained by the College* in some courses students maintain their own 
computerised records 

Students and their employers have access to up-to-date progress reports at 
any time and learning difficulties can be identified and dealt with as they 
occur. 

Student records are designed to give positive feedback by llsUng only the 
aclJevement of learnt competencies. Feedt>ack. provided by such easily 
accessed* positive* up-to-date records is seen as a hlg^ eftective means of 
motivating students. 

OfgsttlslBg/llanagemeiit StmetiUM 

Teaching departments arc organised to manage most of their di^-to-day 
requirements and have algnlficant delegated responsibilities. Each department 
Is managed by a ooomilttee. The alse of a committee la determined by the size 
of a department Thehe^of department as chairperson Is Joined by selected 
members of the teaching staff who bead teams ct teachers who. apart from 
performing their required teaching duties, assume specific reqxmslbilltles for 
the administration, resource or cuniculimi needs ol the depaztnmt These 
specific responsibilities are undertaken by the teams In their non-teaching 
duty hours. 

Teachers are able to nominate themselves to be members of. and work in. one 
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of the teama each year. Over a period of three years It is poaalbte for a teacher 
to gain a sound understanding ct fisicets of management and work that were 
once seen as the preserve of heads of departments and other iqpedalised staff* 

The College has embraced a Hat* management structure aimed at minimising 
the number of levels Invohml In di^-to-day decision-making. 

The expectations of the College are Incorporated In annual performance 
agreements negotiated with each department 

llonitorliig/Fsffaniiaiies Indieatots 

Regular reviews are conducted to determine the effectiveness of department 
performance agreements and changes can be negotiated. 

Teaching departments are expectra to display efficiency by Increasing student 
throughputs over base agreemeiJbi and the eiqiectatlon is encouraged by an 
incentive scheme. 

A student attitude survey is completed by all students as they complete 
courses and the informaUon gained enables managers and teachers to see how 
the department and the College Is performing. Many staff development 
programs have been t>ased on survey finding^. 

Quality control is seen as a necessary adjunct to competency-based, self-paced 
teaching methods. Managers and teachers have found It necessary to ht able 
to determine the effectiveness d the teaching materials used and measure the 
retention of skills and knowledge gained fay students. Currently two quality 
control schemes are In place at Richmond. 

The most widely used scheme Is managed t>y having students repeat randomly 
collated samples of competencies previously learnt and passed. When a failure 
is Identified an analytical process is undertaker In an attempt to determine the 
reason. 

The other system gains feedback from computer-based knowledge tests and 
enables teachers to Identify weaknesses In theory-based teaching materials 
and methods. 

Cmrettt Initiatives 

The College is working on two high priority Initiatives; the establishment of Its 
Skills Supermarket and a National Competency-Based TValning Centre. 

The Skills Supermarket protect is In Its second year and has proved to be an 
efficient means of meeting many of the emerging award restructuring and post- 
apprenticeship training needs of autmnotive, sheetmetal and allied skill 
workers. It also enables long-term unemfrioyed and those who have suffered 
discrimination because they are unable to enter apprentice trade courses, to 
gain employable skills. 
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jftrt llf Supermarket cUents are able to access and choose skills they wish to 
karalhan a oentfal database. Olents pay for their tuttkm on an hotuty basis 
«tth the Coik^ lecouping aU coats tnvotved. Skills Supermarket students 
may enter learning programs at any time. 

The number of SklUa Supermarket hours each training department is expected 
to ofler eac^ day la included In department performance agreements. 

The National Competenty-Based Ttminlng Centre Is a new project supported by 
DEKTlundlng. It la oq)ected that the Centre wffl pl«y a sltffil^^ 
hdptoigTAinB and other training bodies meet the 1993 national goal for 
alfillleant advancea in the implementation of co<apetency4>aaed trainings The 
Centre Is expected to draw hesvlly on the accumulated eq>ertence of the 
managers and ataff of the College* 

It Is opected that the Centre will move rapidly towards delivering a significant 
part of its course materials in competency-based* self-paced formats. 

Pvtura Dbaetloas 

The College believes it is well {daced to respond quickly to accommodate the 
vocational training demands that have resulted from govomment policies and 
devefopments that have moved training to the top of AustnOia's economic 
agenda. 

Next year the C<rilege txpedB to be involved in Uie continued development of 
the existing competency-based, self-paced teaching system, as well as in the 
following areas: 

• The development in conjunction with the automotive electrical industry, 
of cohesive on- and ofF-the-Job training programs: 

• The convenkm of a two year interpreter training course from lock- 
stepped to competency-based, self-paced delivery to better meet the 
tearing needa of students and the interpreting needs of the hearing 
Impaired community. 

• The devdopment of Initial strategies aimed towards increasing the 
earning capAdty of the Colkge and reducing its reliance on recurrent 
funding from government sources. 
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SUIOCAKT or DiaCU88I0M8 FOLLOVIIIO ALAN WIURIH ION'S PAPOt: 
A WBM^COLLBOB APPROACH TO OOMPBTKNCT-BAnD, IBLP-PACBD 
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The discussions foUowing this paper looked at CBT brtdfy from the perspective 
of the TAPE teacher, the partldpanta agreed that competency-based, self- 
paced deliveiy fostered a sense of achievement in teachen because it allows 
them more time with slow students, provides feedback on their teaching 
methods, as well as providing them with management skills learned as a result 
of their management of the CBT pro-am. Ihe ^oup affreed that this sense of 
achievement was important for the TAPE teacher since change (specifically in 
teaching methodology) can be both frustrating and threatening. Staff 
development in CBT for TAPE teachers was perceived as very important Also 
particularly Important was irUtial teacher training and that potential teachers 
are taught the philosophy and techniques of both CBT and self-paced learning* 
The group believed that it may be t>eneficial for teachers unfiBuniliar with CBT 
and SI^ to 'shadow teach* at colleges where these systems are already well 
established. 
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MEDIA PACKAOS: 



ASSBsamo compbtocct m ibb wchoplacb 



Cathy Barry and Ptetcr Davy 

Chief Education Officers 

Asaesatnent Research and Development Unit 

NSW DqMUtment of TAFE 



ftit One: 



CompMeney Aaseasmant - What's it all about? 



What*s new about craipetency assessment? In one form or another* and In 
different areas, assessment based on competence has been around for a long 
time. But competency assessment In the vocatkmal arwi In the form in which 
it's now bdng introduced will have Increased benefits - for employers, for 
employees and for industry as a uiiole. 

Hie assessment process will be much more systematised. So it will be fairer * 
and more reliable. And now it will be an important part of a whole range of 
initiatives aimed towards developing a smarter - and more competitive - 
Australia. 

Already introduced as part of some training schemes in Australia, competency 
assessment is about to play a much wider role. As one of the changes 
associated with award restructuring. it*s designed to make maximum use of 
the skills of the workforce. 

As in other areas associated with award restructuring. It's about unions, 
employers, employer bodies and employees woridng together to make training 
relevant to the needs of tods^s workplace. It*s about deyek>ping more effective 
ways of producing quality goods and services "whOe at the same time opening 
access to appropriate training as well as providing more satisfying and 
responsible Jobs for all. It's about payment based on merit, and the 
recognition of skills no matter how or when acquired. 

Competency assessment is also owicemed with recognising the skills people 
already have * and about encouraging them to devek)p more rtdlls in the 
future. it*s about iiot wasting empkiym\ emfrioyees* aiid trali^ 
devdoping skills that are alr»dy there. And its about productivity - about 
encourage competence, with the flexibility and adaptability that ccHnpetence 
Implies, lliese are essential qualities for woikers in todays fiwt-ciiangMig 
workplace. 

As with any innovation, there will be problems to be overcome and wrinkles to 
beironedout Most of the pieces are not yet in place. Not everyone agrees on 
the ti0it way to go* It will be up to industry and unions, employers and 
employees to reach agreement on a wide range of issues. This media package 
suggests just the broad outline of the way ahead. 

It win no longer be appropriate - If it ever were - for Just part of the workforce 
to become skilled. It is in the interesto of efficiency as well as of equity, that 
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appn^rlate and lifelong training and education he available to all. 



As award restructuring processes arc implemented, and jobs arc redesigned to 
encompass a wider range of duties, the conceptual win be put back with the 
practical* The same person who does thejob will make decisions about how to 
dolt So the imKCSS of skill formation will have to be rethought - not only to 
liicorporateaU the generic skUbaiid all the extra types of badkgn^^ 
information weVe already IruUcated. but also to ensure that levels ctf literacy 
and numeracy are high. 

In addition, the on-the-job component of training and education will need to 
beccHne greater than in the past. In many areas, learning throu^ experience 
is snown to be more effective* 

It*s becoming Increasingly important that managers and employees have a 
thorough understanding of process as well as outcomes* This includes both: 

• the learning process by means of ^n^ch people become competent; and 

• the process by v^hich employees manage the total workplace situation. 

Training alone will not produce competent woikers. Only broad-based 
education and training, encompassing the range of areas weVe Indicated will 
enable wcHkers to achieve competence* 

HOW Competent? 

But training and educatlim are not enough. We need to know Just how 
competent people are - and how they measure up to predetermined standards. 
So assessment of their competence Is needed* This will alkm industry, unions 
and organisations such as TAFE to ensure appropriate training programs are 
developed to meet the standards required. It will also mean that the skills of 
all members of the workforce will be recognised - no matter how or where those 
skills were developed. 

Every worker knows the inq>ortance of the skills that are picked up through 
experience. Whatever nur field of work, we develop aixl add to our skills as we 
go akmg. As an experienced worker, we can look bade on the skills we had 
when we started a Job or finished a course and realise Just how far weVe come. 
In the past, however, mai^ of the skills gained through eiqierlence have not 
been recognised. 

Pn^>ably weVe all known people ^o are as skilled as tradespersons. or as 
professkmal workers, but who haven't undertaken a fcmal course of training. 
So they lack that vital bit of paper - that diploma or certificate that says they- 
are 'qualified'* Mostly^ these pecyle have not been given the re^wnslbility they 
deserve - or the psy packet And its not only the workers themselves who have 
been disadvantaged because of this, but also industry, which has not made full 
use of the skills of its wwkers. 

Competency asseMment can help to ensure that this inefficient and 
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inequitable neglect of many people's skilla will become a thing of the paat 

Being aaaeMed as competent at a particular levd of en4iloyment may not only 
lead to increaaed pi^ and more responsilitflity , it should also mean a step 
forward on a career path* 

In line with award restructuring, the concept of the dead -end Job ia on the way 
out. As industry and unkms have worked on the new occupational 
dassiflcatKms. one of their alms has been to dcvdop career paths fw all 
employees. Workers, by meeting i^escrlbed skill levels through experience 
and/or training and education, will have the opportunl^ to work their way 
progresshwly up thrtnigli a number of Job dassiflcatkms - possibly to full 
imifesskmal standing. For workers, a competency ass essmen t can be a 
milestone on a career path, with further education, training and experience 
ahead. 

Deflnltiaii of Compsteiies Used In tlis Madia Fsekags 

Being competent then. Is more than having the skills and knowledge required. 
It*s being able lo bring the skills and knowledge together and use them 
appropnattify in a range of situations - including situations that may be quite 
new. Its being able to cope under |nessure, to plan and to man ag e the 
different aspects of the Job or the situation - Including such aspecU as dealing 
with other people. 

If we wish to give a formal deflnitton of competence, we couU say: 

Competence is the integration and application of the knowledge, skills 
and personal attributes required for the successful perfcmnance of life 
roles. Competence implies the ability to deal with novel as well as 
established situations. 

How Do We Assess Compatence? 

In the course of our daily lives, we often assess - or evaluate - someone.'s 
competence. We do this by odlecting evhleiice and wetgliing it agaliist an 
sqiprqprlate standard. Usually, we collect our evidence and form our 
Judgement without rraliy thlnlung about it 

When we form a Judgfsment ci a nelglibour's driving, for example, we wiU 
probably base it on different forms of evidence - our own eipc^lence of the 
neighbour's driving if he/she glms us a lift to the station, what he/she tells us 
him/herself, (does he/she tell many stories about dose shaves on the road?), 
or what other people tell us about him/her. (Does another neighbour warn us 
not to drive with hlm/hei?)* 

Then - again wittxmt really thinking about it - we weigh this evklence against 
the standard (tf competence we expect finom a good driver - a atand&id weVe 
unconsciously arrived at over the years. Our standard will probaMyrel&te to 
bringing together the skills of Judgement and co-ordination requlreu to antrol 
the car in a range of situations with the knowledge necessary to reqxmd 



appropriately to the constantly changing sltuatlcm. 
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As a result (rf* our deliberations* we may decide to politety decline our friend's 
next offer of a lift to the station. 

Workplaes Compstanca 

Assessing people's competence in occupational roles is in many ways no 
different from the neigldxnir's competence while ditvlng. 

In the workplace, assessing competence will involve collecting sufficient 
evidence to enable us to decide whether someone can perftmn an occupational 
role to the standards required in today's changing woilqdace. 

But to enstire our assessment is valid and reliable, well have to go through a 
much more ^tematic process than we do in making a personal Judgement 
about our neighbour's driving. 

Let's start this process by giving a formal definition of competency-based 
vocational assessment. 

Assessing vocational competence requires the collection of sufficient 
evidence to decide if a candidate will perform the occupational role to the 
standards required in employment, in both new and establiahed 
situations. 

On-going consultation involving unions, employees and employers or employer 
bodies is an essential part of the development of assessment and education 
and training programs. The advice and assistance of expert bodies such as 
TAFE may be considered appropriate* 

In developing competency-based education, training and assessment programs 
we start with the work. We analyse the work Into the knovdedge, skills and 
perscmal attributes required. We decide on the standards of performance 
desired. And we look at the requirements of the future as wdl as the present. 
Competency-based education and training programs aim to develop the 
necessary knowledge, akflls and personal attributes identified to the standards 
specified In the work analysis. 

Competency-based education and training programs may be (tmt are not 
necessarily) modular. Modular programs are flexible, but care must be taken 
to avoid fragmentatlm of learning and to ensure the development of the full 
range (tf knowtedge. skills and attributes required for competence. 
C<nnpetency-based training programs may be self-paced, but self-pacing 
demands a range ctf resources which take time and money to produce. 
Addressing issues of devekyplng basic literacy arul numeracy akllls present 
special difficulties in self-paced programs. Competency-based education and 
training and/or assessment programs have the following features: 

• Assessment Is crltenon*referenced: 
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• Requlr€d competencies and standards are dearly specified: 

• Required competencies and standards are made puldlc; 

• As far as possible, assessment Is of the overall ability to perfonn: 

• Candidates are assessed according to standards and activities that are 
work'<»lented; 

• In ^vorkplace assessment of performance. It does not matter how the 
competence was acquired; 

• Competcncy-ba:M;d assessment should be accessible on demand; 

• Records may be kept of candidates' competencies and/or candidates are 
issued with certification of competency. 

Whars 80 DUTerent Ahowt Competencj Assessment 1a the Woikplace? 

perhi^ the image you carry in your mind (rf assessment Is of tests and 
examinations and long rows of pale students feverishly writing with one eye on 
the clock In an atmosphere of deathly silence. For the most part competency 
assessment should be a far cry from this. Most commonly, we can expect 
assessment of competence to take place in the everydiqr work envirormient . 
However, the place and the method of assessment will depend very much on 
Just what competencies we're trying to assess. 

What Method? 

If we want to assess underlying knowledge, we're likely to use a difiierent 
method of assessment from the method well use if we*re assessing 
performance. The following table adapted frt»m the National Council for 
Vocational Qualifications InformaUon Note 4. A s ses s men t la Itatlonal 
Vocatieiial Ouallflcatloa. (November 1988. p.6) makes this dear: 

PBBrOKHANCB KWQfWLK DOE 
EVIDENCE IVIDBNCB 

from from 

natural observation oral questlcmlng 

In the workplace 

extracted examples open written answers 

within the workplace 

simulations multiple-choice tests 

In the drtvlng test situation, for example, there is time to assess only a few 
#k |HM so the most important are selected - for example, being able to start, pull 
out fi^m the kerb safely, brake, reverse, negotiate a nght-hand turn, perform a 
three-point turn* aiul so on* 
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Selecting situations where the crudal or critical knowtedge* skills and attitudes 
may be exhibited is an important part of assessment design* 

Obtarratlm In tha Woi^placa 

What better place is there to collect evidence of workplace competence than In 
the workplace itself? And In fact observatkm of wor^dace performance may In 
many circumstances be the most valid, reliable and cost-effective means of 
aasesament Just aa drMiig tests would be less kialr-ralsliig but less valid if 
they were conducted In a deserted parking lot so the more removed 
aasesament is from the real woriq>lace situation, ^iie less likely it is to be a 
valid aasesament of workplace performance. 

Aasesaing competence outside the workplace Is like aasesaing an actor off the 
stage. He/she may be great at putting on make-up. He/she mi^ be great at 
learning his/her lines. But he/she may freeze up uriien it counts - the minute 
he/she opens his/her mouth In front of a live audience. 

In the workplace, assessment can occur in real work situations using real 
materials and equipment The competencies to he assessed may be clearly 
evidenced In the normal course of work. 

If assessors are based in the workplace, assessment may take place over a 
period of time. If assessors arc from outside the particular workfdace, care 
needs to t>e taken that crucial skills will be evidenced In the activities 
performed during assessment. 

Observation should be unobtrusive, and should interfere as little as possible 
with the usual performance of duties. 

Sattliig np Special Sltnatioiis 

For some competencies, workplace assessment may prove too difficult or too 
expensive. ^>ecial equipment may be required. Or aaseaaors may wish - for 
reasons of cost - to assess a number of candidates at the same time. But in 
most cases, conditions should duplicate those of the real workplace situation. 

Simulation 

Sometimes it may be too dangerous to assess a competence in the real work 
situation. In these cases a simulation Is used. For example, in assessing the 
competence of electricians, it la clearly desirable that an error sbouM not have 
fatal consequences. So a simulated situation may be set up - resembling the 
real thing In most respects - but protecting the safety of the candidate and the 



Sophlatlcated simulations are set up ^wbtn pilots are trained and assessed on 
procedures for coping with uneiq)ected and/or dangeroua sltuationa. Flight 
almulatora are very much like the ruil thing - from the cockpit - but safety 
installed at ground level. 
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Early simulates were teM successful. Tbey gave visual stmulaOon of fli^lit 
!mt did not simulate the plane's movements. Hieresult? Many pilots could 
not perform to standard because they became nauseous. Thdi eyes told them 
one thing and their bodies told them another. Which Just goes to show that 
when we Introduce changes to the situation, we may come up with a diCferent 
result. 

Sometimes, however, slmuiaUons are dearly necessary - even ^len they are as 
costly as the flight slmulafors. If we balance their cost against the cist <tf the 
lives and equipment which depend on of the pilot's skill, they can be seen to be 
cost-dffectlve. 

Asking 0*iM^^^'^ 

Sometimes performance of required skills may not be enough- No performance 
can cover the range of situations likely to be met In the wnriq>lace, and no 
performance can indicate that a candidate Is fully aware of the r^^asons for 
proceeding In a certain way or carrying out prescribed duties. 

It will often be necessary to assess the knowledge that underpins perfonnance. 
In oiiT driving test situation, knowledge Is assessed before a learner can hold a 
learner's licence* Having this undcilying knowledge Is an essential part of the 
competence. There are many situations that «irlll not be met In a fifteen minute 
c'ftvlng test and the written test ensures thai the most Important of these arc 
covered. 

Even In a written test of course, only a small num'oer of possible situations 
can be icluded. As In the performance test sampling is used. 

The type of written test administered to learner drivers Is a multiple choice 
test: the candidate has to select the correct answer from a group of answers. 
This type of test Is suitable for administering to large numbers of people, as it's 
quick and tasy to mark. However, good multiple choice tests are not easy to 
set so if only a small number of candidates are being atsessed. it may not be 
cost- and time-effective. 

Written tests requiring candidates to answer at greater length In thdr own 
words may be applicable in some sltuaUons - although here, literacy levels will 
also be tested, and we must be sure that this Is either part of what we want to 
assess, and If not. that no candidates will be disadvantaged by this mode of 
assessment. 

Tests where long written answers are required m^ also be less reliable, as 
thc> leave more room for subjective evaluation on the part of the assessor. 

OnlO^iMtlons 

Oral questions* either in informal conversations, or as more formal questions 
and answers have a number of advantages. They: 

• do not add Uteracy to the skills being assessed: 
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• allow asscHOTB to 0&ve candidates eveiy opportunity^ to show what they 
know; 



• can be canted out In the course of normal wi^rk. 
However* 

• they may be less reliable as the skills of the questioner may vary: 

• some assessors y ask more difficult questions w use more difficult 
language: 

• there is no record of the interview. 
Usiiig Compaters 

Computers may be used in assessment procedures, either In a simulation 
situation or in administering question-and*answer type assessments. 

Computers can: 

• store a range of assessment items to be administered as needed: 

• give candidates immediate feedback on their perfonnance: 

• record results; 

• evaluate assessment procedures* 

However, some candidates may feel intimidated by computers and would need 
to be familiar with their use. 

Projects and Asslgnmsnts 

Sometimes it will be appropriate to set projects and assignments. For example, 
a gnptdc dcslipier might gWe as evidence of competence, a i^v^ect in wbkix 
he/she dfslgnrd a series of posters advertising a particular training program. 
An aastgrmsent is simply a ^lorter version of a prqfect As an assignment, a 
person wishing to become an advertising copywriter mlg^t be asked to write 
the copy for a newspaper advertisement advt^Hsing the training program. 

Assignments and projects may be useful in providing access to assessment to 
people outside the local workforce. 

Prodnets of Aehleiremeiit 

One wi^ people may show they have certain skills is to produce evidence of 
iiW tfe^yVe dcme in the past. This may take the form of something they have 
produced - such as craftwork or works of art articles they have written or 
videos they have produced. Or they may have written reports of projects they 
have taken part in, or references from previous employers* 
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Evidence of this nature may prove sufficient proof of competence in some 
situations and - as with assignments and projects - its acceptance may open 
up a w ## to qualifications and employment to peo(de outside the norcjal 
wOTk(dace situation* 

Candidates may be assessed t>y observing their perfonnance: 

• in the wDiiq)lace; 

• in a situation espedally set up for assessment purposes; 

• In a simulation of a workplace situation (spedally useful where it would 
be dangerous to assess in the real workplace). 

To assess underlying knowledge they may t^e questioned: 

• omlly; 

• in multiple choice tests: 

• in wrttten tests requiring longer answers: 

• hy computer. 

Evidence of competency may be given: 

• as a portfolio of past achievements; 

• in the form of assignments or projects. 
Conclusions 

Competency assessment in the workplace: 

• IS part of a process of removing rigid baniers to training and recognising 
competence at a wide range of levels; 

• can pave the way to future training and educadon; 

• enables people to take a step forward on a career path; 

• Is an important element in developing and making use of the skills of the 
wMkforce; 

• gives management precise infonnation on the skills of Its employees, 
facilitating the planning of education and training needs: 

• ensures skill standards wlU be met. 
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Put Two: 



Th« Media Ptckiie 



ImafiUie the following scene a sleek* white, ultza-modem sea vesad called 
the *SS Aaaeasmenr, and akippered by a character called *Captain Competence* 
pulling alongside a struggling, perhaps even sinklngi vessel called the 
"Bconoiii/ which la skippered *Mux' a somewhat unlveFsal diaracter, 

'Mait' is taken on board the "SS Assessment* by ^Captain Competence* and they 
head off on a Voyage of discovery' to the land of 'Competency A as es sm cn t\ 
This is the first scene in the video called *Captaln Coii4>etence* which Is a 
feature of the media package we arc presenting to the Conference, Assessment 
and tfcfll ataadaida aa Vocattonal Bdoeattott and Tiaintog this week. As we 
wtU be showing you the vkleo at the end of our workahop aesskm, we wiU le^ 
you in suapenae about Max^a experiences in the land (tf 'Competency 
Assessment'. 

Project Concept and Derelopment 

In September last year the Assessment Research and I>evelopment Unit 
lARDU) submitted a proposal to TAPE ^.lanagement to develop a media package 
on competency assessment This proposal was devised in response to requests 
from ARDlTs clients (TAPE teachers and industry) for help with the 
implementation of competency-baaed education and training programs. 

The Aaaeasment Research and Development UrUt offers clients a wide range of 
education services including a consultancy on assessment policy and practice 
during the accreditation of TAPE couraes; workshopa on how to develop 
examinations and tests; asaistancc with the devetopment of assessment 
schemes for vocational education courses: and, research and development on 
a variety vocational education topics. 

Many of our clients' requests for assistance arose from their desire to gain 
information on the assessment of competence, when it became apparent that 
NSW TAPE was moving towards a systematic application of the competency- 
based api^oach to curriculum development and dellveiy* 

Purthermorc. competency-based education and training was being recognised 
by vocational educati<Hi institutions, industry and Australian governments as 
one of the strategies necessary to improve Australia's competitlveneaa in the 
global marketplace. 

The media package was developed with an awareness that competency 
assessment cannot be implemented in isolation from competency-based 
education and training programs. However, as the officers of the Assess m ent 
Research and Develcqmient Unit are specialists in educational aaaeasment and 
evaluation, we felt that our time and ent ^^gy would beat be wspmU initially, on 
applying our expertise to the development of high quality information and 
services on the spedflc area of competency assessment but set erf course, 
within the context of the broader field of competency-based education and 
training. Hiere are a variety of exceUent resources now available, and in the 
pipeline, which will provide information and resources on the 
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broader area of oompetmcy-bMed educattoi and related issues, such as award 
RStrudurtng. and which can be used in conjunction with the package we are 
preaentlng to you today. 

totestqr CMSttttaAcy 

Early in the prq)ect we recognised that there would need to be extenstve 

oonsultatlon with Industry on the omtent of the media package. We 

appnaclied the Bmidoyas* Flederatkm of NSW and 

with the aim of induding their representatives in the researdi and 

developnient phase of the media package, and therd:iy ensuring that the 

perspectlvea of both unions and employers were reflected in the content of the 

prpJecL 

NSWTAFE, does however have sole ownership of. copyright and editorial rights 
to the video. 

Tht subject mavter In the packa^ Is not Intended to be prescrtpttve nor does it 
deal with all the Issues related to competency assessment or all the 
imyJicatlooa of the Introduction of assessment of oompetenoe In the worlqdace. 
^th competency aaaessment most of the decisions have yet to be made. To 
succeed, all parties, including the candidates for assessment employees, union 
officials, managers, employers and trainers must be tnvidved In the decision- 
making. 

The package does, however, present a well-researched, considered, balanced, 
and we hope, entertaining Introduction to competenqf assessmnt In the 
woriq>lace. It should be viewed as the first of a series of training resources 
which need to be developed on this Issue and related issues. 

Pimdiag 

As a result of consultadon with industry, it ^vas decided that financing of the 
p^i^^gi^ would be sought through a Joint su arolss icm for funding to the 
Educatton and Training Poundatkm of NSW (fSTF) , from TAPE NSW as the 
vocattonsl education and training body, and, the Bmpkqfen* Federstlon of NSW 
ami Labor Counci l of N SW as the industry supporters. A seeding grant was 
obtslned from the ETP and further fimdlng was obtali^ 
Committee f6r TAPE Curriculum (ACTC). 

What the Media raekags Bss to Offer 

The package is desltfMd to introduce the issues and practices associated with 
the assessment of competence In the workplace to a wide audience. It can be 
used In a variety of different situations: 

• ss a wocfciriaoe resource to introduce the theory and practice of 
competency-based assessment to union representatives and 
meo^iers. employees, potential employees, empkyers and 
managers; 
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w a 'train the trainer^ package for teadiers/tralncni/facilltatora; 



• ai a classroom resource, for potential employees, for example, 
students in vocational education and training institutions, 
unlverBities and hig^ schools. 

The content of the media package is based on an extensive search and 
thorough analysis of Australian and international Uterature on con^jctency- 
based education and related topics* and, on an examination of some examples 
of competency^based assessment in practice. 

The padcage consists of: 

• a video: 

• a workshop outline; 

• background infonnation; 

• handouts fcH* wwkshop participants; 

• masters for overhead transparencies; 

• a resource list 

The video aims to introduce for discussion, some of the main issues involved in 
competency assessment in the workplace. The video is called 'C«f>tain 
Competence*. It stars well-known actor Bruce Spence in the lead role and 
presents the issues in an entertaining and meaiUngfiil way for all parties 
involved in assessing occupational competence. 

The issues covered by the video include: 

• why should competence be assessed; 

• assessing total competence; 

• recognition of previous relevant experience; 

• who could assess competence* 

The workshop consists of ten sessions ii^ch could be covered in a full-day 
workshop and includes topics such as: 

essential features of competency assessment: 

• why assess competency? 

Session 9 on Haw to Assess* covers some quite technical aspects of 
assessment. 
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TTTTftrttrT if i«inn nlfrri thr -tt^^^t ' — ' — 

• a ff^^g y^^iiiii timetable and sequence of activity far a full-day 
wkaliop; 

• content outUnea for eadi aeaakm: 

• a flukle and reference matertala. 

Wockalftop pwtlclpanta abould undcraiand that ^ 

■■■■iiiiiiii ^ii ir ig thr t aa r i wimt prnffimm k^^— ^ p«>^ 

imoiv^d tn cmnpetency aaaeament la critical. Tlie trorkahop ahouW be vlrrwcd 
aa the flnt atep In the conaultattve proceaa and ibould be uaed with due 
nifcieiMx to tbe paittcular woriqplace wbtn it la being Introduced. 

In Une with thla proceaa, paiUdpanta* suggeatkma should be valued aa genuine 
contrftMtlona to the development of a competenqr aaaeaament program in their 
own orsanlaation. 

The print-baaed background Infonnatlon while tntroductofy. la aubatanUal in 
rtffi and would be partlcuiarly uaefitl for the penon aAK> conducta the 
workahop. The print material answers the followliig queadona: 

• What la competence assessment? 

• Why aaaeaa occupational competence? 

• What do you aaaes*^? 

• Who asaeaaes occupational competence? 

• When should occupaUonal competency be assessed? 

• Where should occupational competency be assessed? 

• How shouM occupaUonal c<Hnpetency he assessed? 

Tbe print material haa l>een linked to the video by a sales of quotes from the 
video script at the start of each section. 

Hie handouts are detignfd to be photocopied and distributed to the workshop 
partkrlpanta by tbe workabop leader. They include: 



The masters for the overhead transparencies are directly linked to each 



a summary of the Isauea and practices Involved In aasesslng 
competency In the workplace: 

cxaiapiea of competency assessment In practice; 

notes on how to assess competence In the workplace. 
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woricsbop aesolofi. 

llie rescHjroe list offers a variety of mou^^ ftweBmpIc 
the Staff Development Programme from the United Kingdom contains 3 videos 
and accompanying notes and ovciiiead transparendea. This list also includes 
Btanr excellent Australian print resources. 
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ffPP««AT n> PMcoMiows FOiixmnio c^gg"^""" * omttb 

mOIAVACKAlQB: ASSBSilMO OOMFtmiCT III THE 



It wM aenerally agreed that the p«dM«e deacilbli^ 
the woriSace was an excellent trorkptace re^^ 
aiKlwotlSattaaeeaaoreandlnfiMtcouWietveanuinberoftu^^ 
hKiudiraiaMSttance In the task of traMlating the requlrementa of old awards 
SnewaUnte. a nunrtjer of lamies were nUaed relating to the package as weU 
as a number of points raised as a result of diacusaion of the package. 

. who wm actually undertake workplace assessment to acont^ 

issue- the packa^ merely Ust a range of areas from which assessors 
could be chosen rather than making recommendations. Also 1* was 
recognised that the conditions for selection of assessor/trainers would 
vary ftum industry to Industry as would the standards setting 
procedures. 

standards were not cmphastoed In the package chiefly because the 
appropriate parties for setting standards were unable to reach 
agreement. 

• the tesue of training workplace assessors and its importance was dealt 
with fairly comprehenshrely. Monitoring workplace assessors was also 
perc^ved to be a significant Issue. The question of funding of training 
for workplace assessors raised some concern since it most togtcally 
depends on the size of the enterprtse. Smaller enterprises may not have 
thcresources sufficient for effecthfc training and strategies such as 
'assessment events' may need to be considered. 
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1HB CHAUB1IGB8 lOB ADSTHAIIA m VOCATIQIIAL KDUCATIOlf AND 
IKAmDIO 

Hon J S Dawldns MP 

Minister for Employment Education and Training 

Delivered on behalf of Mr Dawkins by Mr Hod Sawford, MP 



Thank you for your welcome. 

I must begin by offering apotogles for the Minister for Employment* Education 
and Training, who is unable to be here himself* 

However, It Is a privilege to be here on his behalf to open your conference this 
morning. 

This conference and workshop. Assessment and Standards In Vocational 
Bdneatton and Training has obviously been well planned, and we have before 
us an Impressive list of conference and workshop contributors and 
participants. 

Your conference is certain to be yet another significant contribution by the 
TAPE National Centre for Research and Development to national debate on 
vocational education and training. 

The issues to be addressed at this conference have far-reaching Implications 
for vocational education and training In Australia* and focus on the capacity of 
the education and training ^tem to maximise its contribution to the social 
and economic development of the community. 

Vocational education and tnUning have had a higher profile in national policy 
making in the last five years than at any previous time, mainly because of the 
growing recognition of the Importance of the skills <rf Australia's workforce to 
Australia's International compettttveness* 

Australia's post-war pattern of industrial development has been dominated by 
an Inward-looldng, protectionist approach In industry policy. The primary 
focus was derivative production behind tariff barriers, to meet Import^ 
replacement domestic demand. Because of our mining and agricultural 
egqxirts, Australia was prosperous enough In those post-war years. However, 
with the benefit of hindsight we an see now that thqr u ere years of lost 
opportunity. In that period, little attention was given to research and 
development or to building within Australia, a a^MUtty for worid -class 
innovative products and processes, or eflBdent national service Industries 
vrtilch must of necessity underpin our overall competitiveness. 

This Federal Labor Government has been wwklng hard to change Australia's 
industrial orientation so that we can becraie more Internationally competitive. 
This has Invcrived, for examide: 
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i Deregulation ot our financial flystcm: 

• PMvislon of one hundred and fifty per cent tax Inccntlvea for Industrial 
research and develoi»nent; 

• Award restructuring In our industrial relations system; 

• Public Service reforms: 

• Changes to government business enterfMises: 

• Reductions in tariff's: 

• Assistance to export-oriented companies: and 

• Reforms in all levels of education and training. 

Certainly, changes In our vocational education and trailing system are not 
sufficient fn themselves to improve Australia's international compentlveness 
but they do have a necessary and essential part to play in the overall mix of 
the Commonwealth Government's package of mlcro-cconomlc reformSp 

The award restructuring process is very important for Australia's economic 
future* 

Flrstty. it is developing a foundation for more flexible work practices, throu^ 
broad-banding ol occupational dassificatkms, and the elimination of many of 
the demarcations and overlapping (rf duties that have {riagued our workplaces 
fordecades* Ihat is a direct efficiency benefit 

Secondly, it is relating our wage formation criteria to denxmstrated skill levels, 
within structured career paths. This is replacing the restricted sklU margins 
and limited career structures that have previously been a disincentive to skill 
formation. When award restructuring has progr«Med through the national 
industrial relations system, Australia will at last have awards and career paths 
that offer positive incentives to individual workers to obtain, maintain and 
improve their sUUs, 

Ihis proceed will provide miyor and continuing benefits to Australia's 
international competitiveness. It is not a simple or dramatic process but 
rather, a complex and skyw-moving one. and while I realise that it is not 
usually newsworthy - youll find far more column inches devoted to whtHxtr 
South Australia should enter a team in the /Jh - it is nevertheless a watershed 
in terms of our attitude to what is g^erally called "work*. 

The positive incentives which award restructuring will provide will alfiO produce 
a majw increase in demand for vocational education and training. 

Eariier this year, a Commonwealth/State Training Advisory Committee 
(COSTAC) consultancy study of the costs (tf award restructuring indteated that 
there is likely to be an increase in demand for vocational education and 
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tnining provided by TAPE colleges of at least forty per cent The Deveaon 
Committee, of which I am sure you are aU aware, has been cnmlnln< the 
resourcing of this increase In demand for vocational education and training. 
We do expect inddentaOy, that the Deveson Committee wfU be reporting in the 
next week or so. 

Apart firom resourcing this general Increase in demand* award restructuring 
will also have mi^or impUcatlona in terms of access and equity. Vocational 
education and training will become a more certain meana of improving 
individual occupational and income earning p ro ap ec ta aa a oonsequence of 
award restructuring. Clearly, equitable access to the means of acquiring skills 
win also become even more tnqyortant than it has been In the past That la, as 
skills become more highly valued in the workplace, fair access to vocatkxial 
education and training will become an even higjier priority social Justice issue. 

The national standards for vocational education and training wtilch are being 
developed by Industry in conjunction with the National Training Board are to 
heoomt the basis for a nattonall/ consistent system of competency-based 
training. 

The fact that these national staiidards aic being devek^ed by Industry.and 
that the National TVainlng Board will periodically bring the standards up-to- 
date once they are established, is very important It means that the national 
staiidards wiU become the basis for a system of vocational education and 
training more responsive to marlcet forces than the existing one. Furthermore, 
the natlonaDy consistent nature of the reformed vocational education and 
training system will assist in developing a more efficient training marlcet and a 
more efficient national skilled labour market 

In the memorandum of understanding irtiich formed the ImisIs for establishing 
the National Ttalning Board. States and Territories have undertaken to provide 
vocational education and training that is consistent with those rational 
standards. That Is a crucial change, but one which will take yeare to fully 
realise In practice, mainly because it is so ambitious and far-reaching in its 
ultimate effects. It Is a significant achievement In Federal-State cooperation. 

Hie changes I have referred to will not Imnc^ merely a oosroedc 'repackagmg* 
of old courses. Time-serving on the Job, or passing formal exams in off-the-Job 
training will no kmger be sufficient There will be a closer lnt^ratk>n of 
delivery and assessment of both on* and off-the-job training, via training 
contracts. Most importantly, pro<fress to qualifications will require 
demonstrated attainment <rf competencies specified by the national standards. 

Later in this conference you will receive a det&Ued presentation of results from 
the COSTAC project which has developed an inventory of competency-based 
courses In TAPE. That project was led by Mr FMer Th«miaon« the De^ 
Director of the TAPE National Centre for Research and Devdoqpment 

Without wishing to steal Peter's thunder. I would like to make three 
observatlims on the findings of this study. Firstly, the study shows that there 
is a veiy kmg way to go befcMne the Jointly-adopted obfecttve ot Conmionwealth 
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and State Ministers of a national competency biased training system is 
achieved. The study found that nationally, only thii^ 
couraea were competency^iaaed. Secondly, only fifteen per cent of the courses 
studied required that instrucKars had been gtven pm fassi on a l development In 
delivery and asaesament ofcompetcncy-baaed couracs. Thirdly, in {orty-thrce 
per cent of the couraea studied twbkik are moce oompetenqr-baaed than most 
in TAPS orikges) it was poai^ to 'pas*' without attaining all of the specified 
^!^o^Mkpetcnciea« 

Obvloualy. a great deal rcmaina to be done before we adiieve a nationally 
conalstent vocational education and training i^stcm in which qualifications 
depend on demonatrated attainment of nationally apedfled Goiiq>etencles« 

While competmcy-based trainUig will provide a basis for quality aasurance in 
vocational educatloik and training, In terma of demonatrated attainment €i 
wptctBed competendea, it can and should operate in audi a way that it 
mirilmiaea the tailure* stereotyping that la so typical of traditional modes of 
aseessment and which has such destructive psychological effects on 
individuals. The emphasis <rf traditional 'nonnattve' assessm en t, which 
involvea deaignatlon of a propwtion of candidates as laUures*. la replaced by a 
'crttoKm^refeienced* focus on identifying and specifying what the individual 
needs to attain in order to reach the speclfled level of competence. 

Another major benefit of the development of a competency-based training 
system Is that it provides a framework for recognising prior experience and 
learning on the ob|ectlve basis of demonstrable ccmipetencies, however they 
migtit have been attained. 

This will be ciltJcal In relation to the award restructuring process, because 
recognition of prior learning and experience will be directly relevant to how 
mudi someone Is paid. 

Women and migrants are probabfy going to have the most to gain from better 
airangemenu for recogniaing prior learning and experience, because they have 
been most disadvantaged by the existing arrangements. 

Recoffiyaing prior learning and experience - that la, recognition of actual 
competciKe - is an area in which unions, industry and government are 
strongly committed to change. 

The spcdflc arrangrmenta for change are being considered fay the COSTAC 
Working Party on Competency-Baaed TVaining, but, in principle, it is essential 
that our vocational education and training system should recognise 
competencies however, and wherever they are attaliied. 

To this end. it is neceasaiy that each educational sector, public or private, 
seoondaiyortertlaiy, should accord full recognition to competeruries attained 
elsewhere, whether formaUy a informally. This prindide is easily stated.and 
its practical vahie readOy admoadedged. but overooming the juiladictkmaL 
oc^unlaational and other obstacles to its fnactlcal attainment la proving to be a 
fannldafale task, Nevertheleaa, it is esaentlal that It be done effective^ 
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Reglatrmdon of training provldera, accreditation of training counes and 
certiflcattoo of individual competency attainment are State re^xmslblUtlea. 
but it la essential that arrangements are devdoped so that they can be 
ii n dffitalfm on a nationally consistent iMsis, as a foundation for national 
recognition and artlculatkm arrangements. 

Despite considerable effuts on the part of the Commonwealth to promote 
greater cooperation between States and Territories to this end. thus far 
slgnlikcant progress has proved elusive. Ihe Conunonweatth/State Ttalnlng 
AtMaory Committee (COSTAC) is pursuing investigations towards an agreed 
national policy* It has already published a discussion paper on the preacnt 
arrangements. However the poUcy statement on future directions will not be 
Bnaliaed befm April 1991. 

A miyor equity and efficiency Issue in relation to vocational education and 
training is the recognition of the skills of migrants. 

It Is probably impossible to calculate the economic cost of the wastage of talent 
that has occurred since large scale migration began in 1949, through steadfast 
neglect or wilful refusal to acknowledge the skills which migrants have brought 
to this country. 

It is certainly impossible to put a monetary value on the social costs of this 
wastage, in terms of shattered hopes and lifekmg frustrations. 

As Mr Dawldns pointed out In Improrlng AnstfaUa's Tralalng Systems In 

April 1989 there is a need for urgent acthm to halt this wastage of skilled 
people, and the Nafional Office of Overseas Skills ftecognltlon (NOOSR) has 
been established to promote progress In this area. 

In 1990. the Intematk>nal literacy Year, there la another Issue I wcuM like to 
talk about - literacy. An accessible, high quality vocational education and 
training system will not be of great benefit to those individuals who are 
obstructed by their own illiteracy. In Australia today, approximately one In 
seven wcrkers cannot read and write effectively. 

A lack <rf functional literacy and numeracy skills severely restricts an 
lndtvf iual*s access to many basic rights and senrtcea, but thla is particularly 
true ^those pairtldpatlng In the vocational education and training system, 
literaiy and numeracy are bask: *enabllqg aklUs*, wfaldi are required for 
successful participation in the mainstream vocatkmal educatkm and training 
system. This means that special remedial programs are required to equip 
individuals with these necessary 'enabling skills*. 

That is wty the Australian Government Is providing $40 mUlkm in extra 
support |m>grams in 1990, wtilch Is the Intematkmal literacy Year. This $40 
million pM*kiiy will Include administrative costs and: 

« $13.5 nilUlCHi for literacy programs In TAFE and Adult Ed^icatlon 
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• $10.3 milium for literacy programs und€X the new nctiw mptoymertt 
•trategy, and 

• $15 mlllicai for literacy programs «n dlsadvantiitfcd hlj^h schools. 

These contrftHitloiis underline the CooimanwMdth Govemmenrs contliiutng 
commitment to greater accesiibUlty and equity In a high qiallty vocational 
education and tmimng system* 

TAFE IS going to be faced with greater chaltenges and even greater demands for 
responsiveness to new requirements than It iM In the past 

Tht Cmmumwealth has shown Its wfllln^iess to assist TAPE. In the current 
financial year. Federal tuning tor TAFE has continued to ffow, with $355 
million being allocated, a gn^wth of more than 1.7% in real tmns over last 
year. Tliere has been 4% real ^owth in recurrent expenditure on TATO 
Commonwealth, at a time when some State Governments have reduced 
funding. 

Hie challenge of developing competency-baaed training In TAPS will {wesent 
TAFE colleges with the need to adapt courses, develop the skills of staff, and. 
in some cases, to modify Infirastructure. 

TAFE will also be facing progressively more competition from private providers, 
who will also be pursuing the extra demand for training that the training 
guarantee and award restructuring are gcner^Hng. 

Governments at aU levels, and the industrial parties. wiU be exprciing the more 
entrepreneurial ap|»oach that is developing in TAFE (at different ra*es In 
different places) to continue and accelerate . That Is the only wiqr that TAFE will 
be able to mea the challenges ahead* 

Coiie ln s ton 

In conclusion. Australia's vocational education and training system miist 
provide fleidble access In the Interests of both efficiency arid equity* Our 
nation cannot afford the wasta^ of talent nor the low productivity of Uiose 
whose skills are not developed and effectively utilised* 

At the same time, if it Is to meet the social and economic devetopment needs of 
Australia, our vocathmal education and training sjrstcm must strive for 
im>0resslvely higher quality standards: prodt^lng trained pers oond w ho can 
demonstrate the attainment of mailcet rdevant competenciea* according to 
defined national standards, in this wi^, Australia's vocattonal education and 
training system will play its part in promoting most effectively the well-being of 
the people of Australia* 
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Hon Mike Raim. MP 

Miniater of Employment and Further Education 



I am delighted to be present this morning at the opening of your natlmal 
conference on AatMammt and Steadarda In Tocatlooal Bdoeatlott and 
TntaSng, and I am pleased to be sharing this cqsening wtth my friend and 
colleague* Jdbn DawUns. 

Ever since the emergence of Ideas reported in AnatiaMa K ac aMtm ctad, 
industry and governments have t>een developing ways and means to improve 
the skin levels of the wo rkfor ce to achieve intematkmally competitive 

The future economic perfoniiance of this State and the nation rests on how 
well we meet that challenge* 

As Minister of Employment and Further Education, I have been able to see at 
close quarters how Federal colleague, John Dawldns, has led, cajoled and 
challenged the education and training community to restructure and 
modernise at all levels as well as presenting c few challenges such as the 
training guarantee to industry* 

I am aware that there are some who say that it has aU happened too quickly. 
To my way of thinking, the future will show that we have acted in the nick of 
time. 

It is encouraging to see the substantial progress that has been made* There 
are no shOTt cuts to improving the organlsatlcm of work or upgrading the skills 
and knowledge of the workforce* Sutetantial changes have been made and in 
many cases are still required in attitudes, approaches, industry awards and 
agreements. Job dasslficdtlOBS. training arrangements and the content of 
training. 

It will take years of continuous and persistent attention to these issues to 
achieve all that has to be done* 

A wide range of mechanisms and r?^x>urce8 to support the restructuring is 
being provided by governments, but ultimately thrae are tasks and 
reaponall^tles which only industiy can assume* 

At the peak level, employers and trade unions have established significant 
comir*4^n ground for the required refcxrms and structural diange. This 
consensus must be maintained, further devek^>ed and fully utilized* However, 
at the local and enterprise level, there is much work to be done to translate the 
'theory into practice* 
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TMs raqponaibllity sits squarely with management of both large and small 
cnterprlaes. 



Unless there are substantial changes to management and work practice there 
wiU be only marginal Improvements to Australian industry's productivity and 
international competitiveness, for in toda/s vorid, to stand still is to flounder. 

For most enterprises the issue of productivity is wtioUy or mainly one of human 
resources. The respcHisibility for the effective use of human resources is one of 
the most demanding whkik foces management* 

Management at aU leveb needs to be strongly motivated to recoffiiac 
opportunities for imptMng the use of human reaources, tnit none more so 
than those at that first level of management Yet if there is a gap in the 
education and training of Australians workforce it is surely in terms of first line 
management. 

These people, at the cutting edge of success for the individual firm, for industry 
and for the economy, are essential ingredients for the success of award 
restructuring and improved productivity performance* 

They know more than most that the management process is not only about the 
use of managerial techniques, the taking of rational decisions based on well 
laid and cardfiilty designed plans, and the intention of the work of different 
groups. First line managers know thai it is criticallv about the process of 
operation - the management of people. 

The challenge to managers is to harness all forces (or change and work in co- 
operation with employees to achieve better outcomes. Award restructuring 
provides mana^rs with an opportunity to make the best of the taler.ts and 
potential of the workforce: an opporturiity to provide skill development niot for 
the few but for all woikers, and an opportunity to work coUabwatlvely with the 
workforce to improve quality and competitiveness. It provides above all, an 
opportunity to recognise that our workforce can be a skilled and productive 
one if their energies can be harnessed rather than conflneci and limited. 

I am sure that you, the managers here today will bear those considerations in 
mind as you consider the more sophisticated practices and arguments about 
assessment and standards of vocational education and training. 

For whatever the potential for achieving improvements and however carefully 
laid are the plans to maximise that potential!, ultimately success will be 
dependent on the pec^ who have to take on the task. 

The South Australian Government has made the task of developing a skilled 
wmkforce which can hold its own on the world stage, a top priority. 

In these times of cutbacks In government sectors, and general economic 
rio w do w n, we have made a conscious decision to maintain the funding of TAFE 
in South Australia. 
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Our recovery depend* on the avallahittty of • ridlted w o t kfoi c e now. Of course, 
at the economy rctttructures those akiUed workers will be required in ever- 
increasing numbeim. After wJl what is the point tn even contemplating 
ecmKjmlc recovery If we cannot ddtver the skills nee^ 

We are devetoping constantly new, bettet and more efBcicnt training uaethods. 
This progress is essential as demand for tralninj is increasing at an ^credible 
rate. 

I am proud of the progress the South Australian Department of Empkiyment 
and TAFE has made« partlculaity in the areaa of video conferencing and 
competency-based training. 

Our programa are in demand in South Australia and interstate, and even 
overseas in countries such as Indonesia and Hong Kong. 

We can and must do better in the race to produce quality products at 
competittve prices. I am excited by the prospect of management, workers and 
governments meeting together the thallange of providing the skills which will 
make this happen. 

In conclusion I wish you a very producth'e, stimulating and enjoyable 
conference. Thank you. 
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HOW Dm WB GtT HERB ntOM TBEBB 

Gregor Ramsey 
Chairman 

Natio nal Board of Employment. Education and Tra ining 
Introdactlon 

My thanks Mr Chairman for Inviting me to spcaL tonight, although the task of 
speaking to 200 at night after a good dinner la. to sav the least daunting - 
especially when the 200 have spent the last two days' on assessments and 
standards. 



A little voice in my head is saying - ge t off the conference topic quicklyl I'm 
also happy to be able to say that 1 have not been constrained at all hi v/hsit I 
might talk about by BiU Hall. I'm not sure whether that is naive laith or 
devious intent. 



I have only recently taken on the broader responsibilities of Board Chair which 
involve advising on all areas of employment. educaUon and training, or, as 
some would prefer us now to say. employment and skills fomation. This has 
required me to gain a perspective on aU three sectors, both in terms of changes 
over time and where we might be going. 

In this context. I have enUtled what I have to say tonight as How did we get 
here from there: a perspective on employment, educaUon and training* - wich 
the there' being post-Second World War. and the here' being the decade of the 
90s we are about to enter. 

There are t "»mc who might say we have hardly got anywhere: others, that we 
have come a long way. and still others Incredulous - it was surely impossible to 
gt to here and the economic mess we seem to be in from where wc were in the 




So. as we look back over the foi -Jecades since the Second World War we can 
see that each has left Its stamr our history. Our ConsUtutton is silent 
about the Commonwealth's rc n educaUon and training and things miijht 
have been very dlflferent if it been oUierwlae. Since Federation thls^ea 
has been the prerogative of the States and Territories. I am sure it made sense 
in 1901. and probably made UtUe difference to development up to World War 11 
A consequence has been that national development in education and training 
at least to Uie mid SOs. was largely the sum of individual SUte developments' 
and ooroe private developments which have left a legacy of significant State-bv- 
State differences as we enter the '90s of: «»• j 

• different skill standards for similar Job classifications; 

• different skill and knowledge expectations on leaving school; 

• State-by-state decisions about human resource needs; 
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limited proceMM for achieving national policies: and 



• State-tiy-State curricula, standards, examinations, school leaving ages 
and school structures. 

A small State had all the decision-making paraphernalia of a larger State and 
they are Just l>eginning to realise the costs of maintaining these differences. 

It is worth noting in this context the Ptlme Minister's recent speech '19 July 
1990) in ^vrtiich he indicated that the legacy of our Federal structure could t>e 
our downfiill. He indicated that we must now, not tomorrow, not by the Year 
2000» but now, face the challenges and form a closer partnership between our 
three levels of Government. Nowhere is this mort important than in education 
and training. We must adopt a national approach, not a Commonwealth 
approach or a State approach, but a national approach integrating all the 
players * Commonwealth, State and non-govenmient. 

As the Prime Minister said in July - 

We all need to do some fi^ndamental rethinking - and not Just 
goverrunents - but the mi^^or political parties, the business community, 
the unions and opinion formers. 

The question we all have to answer is this: 'Are we ready for the 21st 
century". And if the changes ive need to make are to be effective, we 
must all be prepared to take a fresh look at ourseWes - our way of doing 
things, at the habits, the assumptions and the prejudices of the past. 

This statement becomes even more pertinent if we add the word 'educators' 
after the word *we' throughout. 

In his speech the Prime Minister indicated that all the issues would be on the 
table for discussion at the special Premiers' Conference * including education 
and training issues. No doubt Comznonwealth and State departments are now 
busy preparing papers for consideration at the meeting. 

In view of this, your Conference is very relevant - we may be able to adopt a 
national approach to assessment and standards in vocational education and 
training. 

If we look at Australia since the War, we have fcdlorwed international trends in 
many areas, but in education and training, an issue fundamental to the future 
of the nation, until recently, we have pursued nationftliy a lfli{H!ft?f"fflllf 
approach overlaid with values Incorporated from 'international trends'. I will 
now look at the 'international trend' we followed in eacii decade, and outline 
how our approach to education and training has t>een anything but focused on 
national issues, at least until now. 

The '50s were the 'seed' decade, where we developed our physical 
infrastructure, expanded our primary products and enhanced our dependence 
O for our wealth on our mines. We imported our skills through migration, 
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pmdu«d our flrmt PhPft but did not «tabllah a Unn training base aa part of 
the ^wofld Of work*. Hie Menziea Government elected in 1949 continued and 
developed the thrust In the field of untversity education, but at the same time 
acted to reinforce State control of education. The univcnity system was 
established for the first time with some national focus, and shared funding 
with the States Imiwvlng the quality of unlvfTSity educatimi dFamatlcally. 
Universities began to undertake significant research programs, but saw 
themselves as part of an international community of scholars, rather than as 
serving Australia's developing needs for trained manpower. TAPE was the 
poor brother. 

It was a decade of wasted opportunity in terms of developing a national 
framewoiiL for employment education and training: our successful 
international ccmpetltors now in many senses are those that did ust waste the 
opportunity for providing a firm training/skill development base for their 
nation. 

We looked over our shoulders to the United Kingdom, which was the source of 
many of our ideas as well as our skilled personnel. 

The 50b marked the end of the post-war recortitruction scheme where we gave 
opportunities to returned service people which we have not done before or 
since* It provided a concerted scheme for national development which we need 
again now. I hope our econimilc situation provides the impetus for it, in the 
way that the end of the Second World War provided an impetus in the 50s. 

Let me now turn to the 60s, which I describe as the "weed* decade, iR^ere new 
freedoms were pursued, authority was questioned, education served our 
personal development which was seen as largely irrelevant to our working life. 
Indeed, why work at all - our social system was he\xig Bupported by our 
primary resources to which little if any value was added. The university 
system saw the private sector as something to be avoided: kleas were to be 
pursued for their own sake. The education enterprise was larigety irrelevant to 
the work enterprise. In an attempt to counteract this, a second higher 
education scctcx- was established which was intended to be vocatkmal. 
Whether it was truly a vocational sector is another question. Maiqp^of us would 
argue that the abundance <^ liberal arts courses in the former colleges of 
advanced education sector would indicate this was not so. It appears in fact 
that many colleges of advanced education tried to be universities and become 
secimd class citizens rather than carving out a different niche which allowed 
them to be different but eoual. 

We looked over our shoulders to Britain ai^id the US and took our values as an 
flfti^i^m from both countries. 

Where was TAPE during this time: apart from fosing its dipfoma courses and 
staff to the new CAE system, it was, as always, turning out skilled apprentices 
and often providing a second chance in education - a role it was to take on to a 
greater extent during the 1970s and 1980s. There was amcekii* even at this 
time about Australia's technological backwardness. In 1964, the Menzies 
fvemmcnt introduced limited capital assistance to TAFC and a restricted 
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number of achcdarahipft for TAFBstudm But TAFB wu to remain the poor 
sister to hlglter education and schools through the 1960s, Ihe philosophy of 
thinkers and doers* was born* to reach its aenith in the next decade - and who 
wanted to be a 'doer^ One needed time* to think and hence because time ia 
money, the resources went to those prepartng the thinkers. 

The TOs were the 'creed* decade. ^i*erc new life phlkisophles became accepted, 
and the traditional church declined. A new order would dawn, supported tqr 
our national resources* firom which wr would take* rather than be expected to 
contribute* We still imported our skills as we needed them: education for all 
was the intent* training or skill development related to work was something 
considered inferior to the noble aims of a liberal education. Concerns about 
the nation's educatKm system were increasingjly l>eing voiced and a review of 
the nation's schools, and TAFE systems were undertaken with each State 
coming up with a different answer. Significant resources l>egan to flow to 
schools and to TAFB institutions from the Commonwealth to assist in growth, 
but again all this effort was subject to State control and developed largely on a 
State-t>y'State basis* 

As a country, we thought we could stand alone. We did not look over our 
shoulders at all. and so missed out on what was happening in Europe. Japan 
and other non-English speaking areas* The world was beginning to pass us 
by. The solution was seen as more and more resources, rather than any 
national vision of where the education and training system should be going. 
AU problems of disadvantage would be solved by simply pouring more money 
into education. We have found to our distress that this does not work. Money 
Is a quick fix prescription, often creating problems which require more money 
to fix. What was needed was thoughtful consideration about how to reshape 
our education and training, and it has taken us uiitil now for this reshaping to 
be given appropriate consideration* 

The 80s were the 'greed' decade * a phrase I took from a recent Ftnanclal 
Rertew. where it gave the story of Saunders, the Chief Executive of Guiness 
now jailed for misrepresentation and fiEdsety manipulating the share market. In 
/jistralia we 'devek^>ed*. estaUished ever larger companies by takeover and 
merger* We constructed hotels and resorts, hoping that overseas exchange 
would flow in to *fix' our balance of payments* It was the 'Crocodile Dundee' 
decade of *she11 be right mate* a4iich collapsed finally in a heap as we face the 
*90s* We were not concerned about real pitxluction and value added goods - 
Just paper money* We have a high ratio of accountants and lawyers and a low 
ratio of engineers compared with other countries like Japan and Germany* 

In educational terms, the structures were seen no longer to be effective to meet 
pressing national concerns. The binary ^tem of higher education was 
dismanUed. and for the first time private support for education and training 
was seen to be essential if we were to overcome the significant economic 
decline we were facing* 

For the first time as the 1980s ended, we looked over our shoulders to other 
parts of Europe. Despite the *Europeanisation* of so much of Australia since 
the Second World War through our migration flow, there was very littie 
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European (ac opposed to Brttlah) Impact on our emptoymcnt. education and 
training system. 

Tte 1980» brouAt AartMlto llwJOiiatniet«d - a report of the joim 
took at whyoSSTcountilea aeemed more auocesaful Induatrtajr than our own. 
Wc are now tooUng at how tome of our Artan competltore undertate 
ti«inu.g to see whether they have anything to teach ua. Of course they have. 
It is Jus" t^ -it we have been alow in realising it 

Tlie 1980a brought the first mi|H»»*n«*»^«*»*^ with training through 
TAFE being separated from education as In schooU. both with separate 
admlnlstxaWVteucturea answerable increasingly to diflro For 
the first time at the Conmionwealth level, education and training were linked 

ctosely with employment in the new roega-Departnient of Empl^^ 
Education and •naming. THete is Increasing debate about the integjalton of 
general and vocational education, with an Increasing emphasis on the 
mteractlon among living, learning and ''"rt^- <^ P?f*^P;J^„,,H«^ 
education and training systems are preparation for working life and adulthood. 
One enriches the other. They are not separate worlds, to this context, one 
wonders whether the scronym TAFE will remain meaningftil to the end of the 

1990s. 

fett me now turn m more detaU to the decade of the 90s which now fece. I 
wUl describe it as becoming the deed', (that Is. we have to do thln^ - develop 
skills) decade or we better had. If we are to service the competitive donands of 
the coming decade, "nie eighties was a period of substantial change for aU 
sectors of education and training, it will take a decade of the de«Js to «Mriy 
these through in the 90b. For instance, the task is to ensure that the higher 
educatkm system does produce more skilled graduates at a more eflBdent cost 
that higher education and industry move ctoser together, and that we are able 
to dcv^p priorities in research funding that wlU assist Australias economic 
future. 

SchooU are also laced with substantial challenges - the retention rate Is at 60 
per cent and climbing. Schoota are liaced not jmt with IncrMSingnuinto but 
a variety of needs that are resource intensive of teachers and capital goods. 

We must put new structures in place to link schools with TAFE. higher 
education and emptoymcnt The Board has set up a working party to consider 
the issue of post-compulsory education. It did so because it considers it to be 
a vital cross-sectoral issue that must be fined If Australia and its young people 
are not m have a terrible dlaservlce perpetrated upon them. 

Moves towards a national approach In the training area are under way. An 
example is the sponsor of this conference -the TAFE National Omtrc for 
Reseai^ and Devctopment There Is alao the Committee oo TAPB Cuntadum. 
1 am particularly ptoised to see organisations such as thto m existence. The 
Boardwlll be considering ways to assist to developing a national approach to 
curriculum. 

O XAFE has a central role to play m meeting these challenges: but so do 
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emplpyen. schools atu) hlf^ct education with appropriate network 
arrangements being essent ^elements. Alreaity TAFB is grai^dliig with the 
changes arising firom award restructuring. Further demands will be placed 
upon it through changes to systems of post-amipulaofy education. 

There have been two other very significant develofmiento^ The establishment of 
the National Training Board to develop luUlonal skills standards in 
consu*taUon with Industry, ^ch will fcm the twidimarks for curriculum 
development accreditation processes and the assessment and certification of 
Individuals* skills. The other significant devek^Hnent Is the lYaliUiig Guarantee 
legislation which shoukl Increase the natkmal stock of skilled people In the 
worldbrce* 

The setting of national goals and prloHtlcs in TAFE, and the establishment of 
the Australian lYalneeshlp System to provide broad-based entry level training 
for young peo{de have also been significant devetopments. We now face a 
world where learning Is becoming easier and easier outside this formal 
education synttm: how will the formal system respond to this trend? 

You would all be aware of the current Inquiry into training costs headed hy 
Ivan Deveson. It is likefy that the results of this Inquiry will have far-reaching 
effects on training in Australia. Let us hope that the measures outlined above 
with changes In schools and higher education will enable us to make the 
quantum leap needed. 

Where other countries such as Germany and Japan saw the development of 
their skill base within an employment fiame for decades. e have only just 
come to the realisation that the effective integration of living, working and 
learning are essential if we are to make up lost ground* 

No longer can we import the skills we need: we must develop our own. No 
longer can education and training be about more fulfilling lives outside work, it 
must be about more fulfilling lives within woric. No longer can the public 
sector akme bear the full brunt of the educatkm and training task* It was too 
large: the public system was too slow to respond and no longer could the 
country afibrd this level of public support without some effort by the private 
sector to lift the level of their involvement. Individuals must also be expected 
to make their contribution as well* 

The National Board has agreed to focus on several strategic issues Important to 
our future - these are science and technology. postKsompulsoiy education, 
skills formation and recognitton for disadvantaged J6b seekers, credit transfer 
and curriculum. The formulation of appropriate strategies in these areas will 
assist education and training in Australia to move forward into the decade of 
-deeds'* 




We require a tripartite approach to education and training involving 
governments arid the public sector, employers and the private sector, and 
employees, their unions CMT professional bodies. I lu^ that the Board, through 
Its activities such as Its working parties, can assist this i^ocess. In the past 
decades, too much emphasis has been fdaced on the role of govenmient and 
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the public sector in education and training: too much emphasis on education 
as beln^ separate frxxn work; too much emphasis on the development of 
physical and financial resources and too little on the comprehenstve 
development of our human resources. 

As we enter the decade of the -QOs. the challenge is to increase the role of the 
private sectw in education and training, to emphasise skill development and 
learning within a work environment and to strengthen our human capital if we 
are to become a society which adds significant value to its primary resources 
and has a workforce which has the level of sklU needed to devek>p its 
secondary and tertlaiy Industries in an increasingly competitive world market. 

Conclusion 

Fundamental to all that we do and to where we are going in employment 
education and training Is the issue of flUflUtK- Have we been concerned about 
quality in the past? Yes - If we arc talking about the itay best students in our 
society, those who will get First Class Honours degrees. No - if we mean the 
^eat bulk of our workforce; their learning has come hard, haphazardly, and 
with too little support. 

Yet Australia needs to expand the quality of the skills In the wrtiole workforce, 
not Just Its elite, and this points to vocational education, a reason why this 
Conference /Workshop is so Important. 

Quality 18 hard to define, yet we know It when we see it. and we certainly know 
it when we see weU-tralned people working in their vocational area with 
commitment based on the security of a high level of personal and technical 
skill. 

I hope this Conference has taken you all a step further In your understanding 
of the issues In assessment and standards In vocaUonal education and yrour 
ability to deal with them. 

Thank you. 
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6.00/ 9.00 am RegittrQilmi 

Pre-functlons Area - Ist floor 



Gordon IMer/Unda AIten/Lea*Ann Harrta 
Suaan Dean/Phlllp Loveder 



9.00/ 9.30 am Opmdng 



Grand Banquet Room 2 



RodSawrfo^ MHR Member Cor Poft Adelaide 
(R cpi eaeii ll i^Jotm Daaddna. MHR Minister for 
Employnxnl. Education ft Trmming 
MlkeRamL MP (Minister of Employment ft Further 
Education, South Australia) 

Graham Slee^ AM (Chairman^ National Training 
Poaid ft Chairman. Board ofTAFE National Centre 
for Research ft Development 

Chairperson: William Hall 



9 30/10.15 am A-Flmary Graham Slee. AM 

Chairman. National TrairUng Board 
Chairman. Board of TATE National Centre for 
Research ft Development 



Grand Banquet Room 2 

10.15/1 1.00 am Morning Tieo 

Grand Banquet Room 1 



The Importance of Skills Standards' 

Chairperson: William Hall 



1 1 .00/ 12.30 pm B - Qnmp MMC%»asionM 10 groups of approximately 25 people 



1 Chairperson: John Gelsthorpc 
Reporter Gwyrieth Ottrey 
Room: HAl (Adelaide Room N 2nd Qoor) 

3 Chairperson: Pauline Mageean 
Reporter Karen Heller 
Room: HA (Grand Banquet Room 2) 

5 Chairperson: Bob Williams 
Reporter John Parish 
Room: HA (Daniel O'Coimel Room 7th floorl 

7 Chairperson: John Skull 
Reporter Philip Loveder 
Room: Lincoln CoUcge 7 

9 Chairperson: Pat Pearce 
Reporter Carol Dtmgey 
Room: Lincoln CoDcge 9 



2 Chairperson: Geoff Hayton 
Reporter Jennie Turlcer 
Room: HA2 (Adelaide Room S 2nd Hoor) 

4 Chalrpenon: David Furber 
Reporter Barbara Radcltffe 
Room: HA4 (Colonel Ught Room 7th floor) 

6 Chairperson: David Donaldson 
Reporter Dean Kuhl 
Room: Lincoln College 6 

8 Chaltp^ison: Roger Porter 
Reporter Susan Dean 
Room: Lincoln College 8 

10 Chairperson: Hugh Guthrie 
Reporter Mike Eddy 
Room: Lincoln CoQ^e 10 
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12.30/ 1.30 pm UmOi 
Grand Banquet Room 1 



1.30/ 2.30 pen 



C-WorfcahopPrmmmtatUmM 5 groups of appraxknAtely 90 people 



1 Chalipemn: Doug Smith 
Sneaker Caasandra ParidMon 
Reaearch Co-cnllnator 
Jomt Wortdng Party of 
TCP Induatilea 
Topic: SldSa StaiKlanSs in the 

TCP Industrie* 
Dxlef Preaenter Gwyneth Ottrey 
Room: HAl (Adelakle Room N 2nd floor) 



2 Chaltpeiaon: Paul Byrne 

ftiHMMrr Mlrtiid MwhY 

Principal Adviser 
TAPE & SMls Ponnatlon 
Dtvlskm. DEET 

Tc^: ConqictenGy-based training - 
COSTAC Woridx^ Party Report 

Brief Presenter: 

Room: HA2 (Adelaide Room S 2nd floor) 



3 Chairperson: Pamela Whalan 
Speaker Alan Brown 
Director 

Alan Brown ft Asaociatcs 

Aaalstant Director 
Training ft Development 
Broadmeadows TAKE will 
speak to the paper 

Topk:: Recognition of Prior 

Learning 
Brief Preaentem: Alan Barker 

JohnHird 
Room: HA (Grand Banquet Room 2) 

5 Chairperaon: Margaret Hardy 

Senk>r partner 
Aahenden ft Asao^lates 
Topic: More ft Better Recognition of 
Vocational Training ft 
Learning 
Brief Presenters: Margaret Hardy 

Glen Newton 
Room' HA (Daniel O^Connel Room) 



4 Chairperson: Martha Kinaman 
Director 

Productivity ft Training 
Department. WA Ministry of 
Prtmier ft Cabinet 



Topic: Assessment In the Worvplace - 
FacU ft Fallacies 

Brief Presenteiv: Ben Worsteling 

Marfaret McLaughlan 
Room: HA4 (Cokmel Ught Room 7th floor) 



2.30/ 3.30 pm 



D - WMcshaps 10 groups of appraodmately 25 people 
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1 Chaiiperson: Susan Holland 
Rcpoiter Philip Loveder 
Room: HAl (Adelakle Room N 2nd Ooor) 

3 Chairpenon: Pamela Grtfflths 
Repofter Susan Dean 
Room: Lincoln CoDcge 8 

5 Chairpeison: Rod Vlnten 
Reporter Ken Shink6ekl 
Room: HAS Grand Banquet Room 

7 Chalipenon: Hugh Guthne 
Reporter Pat Peaice 
Room: Lincoln CoUcge 9 



2 Chairperson: Doug Smith 
Reported: Geoff Hayton 
Room: HA2 (Addakle Room S 2nd fk)or1 

4 Chairperaon: Judy Kell 
Reporter Rose Shum 
Room: HA4 (Cokmel Mght Room 7th floof) 

6 Chairperson: Psmek Walah 
Reporter Susan Young 
Room: Lincoln CoDcge 6 

8 Chairperson: Chns Hogan 
Reporter Mick Williams 
Room: Lincoln College 10 



9 ChaUpcrtofi: Pauliiie Mtgwn 


10 Chftlipenon: John Gdathotpc 


Reporter Peter Thomson 


Reporter Davu* FUiber 


Room HA (Danid 0*Connd Room 7th floor) Roam: Linujln Co&cgc 7 


3.30/ 4.00 pm JSfitrmoon 




Grand Banquet Room 1 




4.00/ 5.00 pm A - PUnari 


f Uteljmr^EmM 




(Head. Education. Technology ft International Studies m 




Vocational Education * PRC) 




The Development of the Vocational Education Sjratem 








Integration* 


GfBnd Banquet Room 2 


Chatrpemm: Peter Ihomaon 



5.00/ 6.00 pm Hq/brmol Social Oathming 



Pre^functlon Area - lat floor 

An unstructured (^yportunlty for aocfallatng and bualneaa e.g. 
launching* of laaues/outcomea/eonrJuaiona for subsequent 
wortohops and for Conference Report. 
(Bar tervfce available) 
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9.15/10.15 am 



A'Flmary 



Grand Banquet Room 2 



(Head of OualificaUona ft StandanS* Depaftment. 
TMntng Afcncy - UK) 

Untied KU^dooi Refonns tn QuallflcatJona & 
Standards in Vocational Training 

Chalrpeiaon: Barry Grear 



10. 1 5/ 1 1 .00 am MandMig TM 
Grand Banquet Room 1 



1 1 .00/ 1 2.30 pm B > Group Oiacuaalona 10 groups of apprajdmately 25 people 



1 Chairperson: John Gclsthorpe 
Reporter Gwyneth Ottrey 
Room: HAl l\delalde Room N 2nd floor) 

3 Chairpenon: Pauline Magecan 
Reporter Roger Mathers 
Room: HA (Grand Banquet Room 2) 

5 Chairperson: Bob Williams 
Reporter John Partah 

Room: HA5 (Club Room Lamtx Ground Floor) 

7 Chairperson: John Skull 
Reporter Fhlltp Lovedcr 
Room: Lincoln College 7 

9 Chairperson: Pat Pearce 
Reporter Carol Dungey 
Room: Lincoln College 9 



2 Chairperson: Geoff Hayton 
Reporter Jermlfer Turker 
Room: HA2 (Adelakle Room S 2nd floor) 

4 Chairperaon: David Purter 
Reporter Barbara RadcUffe 
Room: HA4 (Cotonel Ught Room 7th floor) 

6 Chairpciaon: David DonaMson 
Reporter Dean Kuhl 
Room: Lincoln Colkge 6 

6 Chairperson: Roger Porter 
Reporter Susan Dean 
Room: Lincoln College 8 

10 Chairperson: Hugh Guthrie 
Reporter Mike Eddy 
Rocm: LUK^oln College 10 



12.30/ 1.30 pm Lunth 
Grand Banquet Room 1 



1 .30/ 2 .30 pm C * ITorlcahop PmrntotUmm 5 groups of approximately 50 people 



1 Chairperson: Mick WlUiams 
^yeakcr Gcof Hawke 

Prcject Manager 
ACTC Metals Standards 
Project 
Topic: SkiUa Standards in 
the Metals Industry 
Brief Presenter Geoff Hayton 



Room: HAl (Adelaide Room N 2nd floor) 



2 Chairperson: Barry Grear 
S pqJter Pfe terThomaon 
Deputy Director 
TAFE Nattonal Centre for 
Research A Development 
Topic: CompeteiKy*based Approaches 

to Training in TAFB 
Brief Presenters: John Van de Graaff 
Anlhoriy Watson 
Russell Docking 
Roger Thompson 
Room: HA (Grarul Banquet Room 2) 



3 Chalrpcndi: Anna Spanglcr 

Dcimty Head 
Hotel School 
Regeticy Colkfle of T/J^ 
Topic: Natlccua AcovdtUtlon of 
r xp e i ic nU al Uamtnffor 
the HoepttaUty ImSuttiy 
RoGOi: HAS (Club Room Lower Ground Floor) 

5 Chattpenon: PhlUp Oawald 

Reaearch CoHsrdlnator 
DUaacldorp SklUs Foruin 

Topic: TRAC • A Caae Study In Gtvtng 
Credit for School ^qpenence 

Room: HA2 (.Vklalde Room S 2nd floorl 



4 Chaftrpeiaon: Suaan Hotoca 

ftT?ritor PimrtaViMi 

Paat Chairman 

Auatiab'w ; CouncH of 
IndcpenuenC Btialneaa Colkgea 
Tbpic: Natlooal Accredttatkm OS 
Independent Bualnesa 
CoOegea 

Room: HM (Colonel Ufiii Room 7th floor) 



2.30/ 3.30 p^n 



0 * Worlcahapa 10 ifroupa <^ appnxdniately 25 people 



I Chalrperaon: Geoff Halacy 
Reporter Pat Pcaicc 
Room: HAl (Adelaide Room N 2nd floor) 

3 Chalrperaon: Suaan HoUand 
Reporter Malcolm Brtnkworth 
Room: HA (Adelaide Room S 2nd floor) 

3 Chalrperaon: Pauline Mageean 
Reporter Pamela GrtfiUha 
Room: HAS (Club Room Lower Ground Fk>or) 

7 Chaiiperaon: Dea Fooka 
Reporter John Gleathorpe 
Room: HA4 (Colonel Ught Room 7th floor) 

9 Chalrperaon: Roger Mathers 
Reporter Jennl Cooper 
Room: Lincoln College 9 



2 Chalrperaon: Peter Hennrkcn 
Reporter David Fur^jer 
Room: HA3 (Board Room 2nd floor) 

4 Chaupeiaon: Alan Campbell 
Reporter Gla^ya Lehmann 
Room: HA (Grand Banquet Room 2) 

6 Chairpenkwi: Hugh Guthrie 
Reporter: Roger Porter 
Room: Uncoln College 6 

8 Chalipenm: Suaan Hohnea 
Reporter Robert Hodge 
Room: Lincoln CoUc^gc 6 

10 Chalrperaon: Alan Barker 
Reporter Vivien CarroB 
Room: Lincoln College 10 



3.30/ 4.00 pm J\ft€moan Tea 
Grand Banquet Room 1 



4.00/ 5.00 pm 



A * Round Tal4a : Ovcraeaa Exp^rUmem 



Panel : Ute Laur-Emst (FRG) 
John Fuller (UK) 
Michael Murphy (ACT) 
Peter Thomaon (SA) 
Margaret Hardy (OLD) 
Alan Barker (NZ^ 



Grand Banquet Room 2 



Chalrperaon: Graham Slee. AM 
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7.00 pm Co f iff wfiot Dtiuiir 

Speaker QrtffflrRimKY 

Chttlrpeittan. NnUonal Board c£ EmploymeAt. 
Education & TYvining 

Gnuid Banquet Room 2 Introduced by: WiUiam Hall 
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9.15/10.15 am 



A - Fhmary 



Giwid Banquet Room 2 



Chief BiMrutlve Officer. SA Department of 
Emplayment Ac TAP£ 

Issues Affecting AssessmeTit h Accreditation* 

ChalrpeiBon: Alan Wlckenton 



10. 1 5/ 1 1 .00 am Morning fa 
GTBnd Banquet Room 1 



1 1.00/12.30 pm B-OmMpMKUMaUmm 10 groups of approximately 25 persons 



1 Chairperson: John Gelsthorpc 
Reporter Gwyneth Ottrey 
Rocm: HAl (Adelaide Room N 2nd Door) 

3 Chalrpcison: Pauline Mageean 
Reporter. Roger Mathers 
Room: KA (Grand Banquet Room 2) 

5 Chaiipeison: Bob Williams 
Reporter Jc^ Pariah 

Room: HA (Daniel O'Connell Room 7th floor) 

7 Chairperson: John Skull 
Reporter Philip Lovedcr 
Room: Lincoln College 7 

9 Chairperson: Pat Pearce 
Reporter Carol Dungey 
Room: Uncohi College 9 



2 Chairperson: Geoff Hayton 

Reporter Bruce George 
Room: HA2 (Adelaide Room S 2nd floor) 

4 Chatrperaon: Davtd F?'rber 
Reporter Barbara Radcliffe 
RooDi: HA4 (Colonel Ll^t Room 7th floor) 

6 Chairperson: David Donaldson 
Reporter Dean Kuhl 
Room: lirKoln College 6 

8 Chairperson: Roger Porter 
Reporter Susan Dean 
Room: Lincoln College 8 

10 Chairperson: Hugh Guthrie 
Reporter Mike Eddy 
Room: Lincoln College 10 



12.30/ 1.30 pn launch 
Grand Banquet Room 1 



1 .30/ 2.30 pm C ^ Woficahop FrvsentoHons 3 groups of approximately 80 people 



i Chairperson; John Stalker 
Sneaker Brvan Jones 
Manager 

Training ft Development 
Ema0 Ud 
Topic: What Industry Wants from 
the Tralnlr^ System 

Brief Presenters: Tony Holland 

Susan Holland 
Rooii.. HAl (Adelaide Room N 2iid floor) 



2 ChalrperBon: Peter Shlells 
Speaker Alan Wkrkcnton 
Director 

Rtchmond CoDege of TAFE 

Topic: Whole CoQcge Approach to 

Cllompetency-based, Self-paced 
Delivery 

Brief Presenters: Anthony Wa' *on 

Bemie Moore 
Room: HA4 (Cokmel Light Room 7th floor) 
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3 ClnirperMn: Rod McEwIn 

gpwlm CittY BinY/Ftter Pnr 

Chief Executive OfflceiB 
AmfmtfwnU Reiearch A 
Development UnU. NSW 
Department of TAFE 
Topic: ABKMtx^ Competency in 

the Wof1q>tace 
Brief Pmenter Gary Hilton 
Room: HA (Giwd BanQuet Room 2) 



2.30/ 3.30 pm 



D - WortcahopB 6 groups of approodmatc^ 40 people 



1 Chalrperaon: Alan Campbell 
Reporter Roger Porter 
Room: HAl (Adelaide Room N 2nd Hoor) 

3 Chalrpervon: Anna Spanker 
Repc^er Carol Dungcy 
Room: HA4 (Colonel Light Room 2nd floor) 

5 ChalrperMn: Glen Newton 
Reporter Rod McEwln 
Room: HA (Daniel 0*Connel Room 7th floorl 



2 Chalrperaon: Marlene Brell 
Reporter Ptillip Loveder 
Room: HA2 (Adelaide l^xmi S 2nd floor) 

4 Chatrperson: RpgerHiompaon 
Reporter Carol Lelpma 
Room: Lincoln College 9 

6 Chalrperaon: Maigairt Hartty 
Reporter John Van de GrmafT 
Room: HA (Grand Banquet Room 2) 



3.30/ 4.00 pm ^ftmnpcn Tm 
Grand Banquet Room I 



4.00/ 5.00 pm 



PImmry ^^IllHim Hi!! 



Grand Banquet Room 2 

Cloatira 



^cecutlve Director, TAFE National Centre for Research & 
Development 

IVorskhop Summary: Challer^es for the Future' 

Chairperson: Des Fooks 

Gordon Taaker 
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lAT or VAsnciPiiim 



TAPCTAOfNSW 
NSW T^achere FedeTBtion 
300 SuMCx Street 
Sydney 2000 

Unda Allen 

TAPE Natloiml Centre for P&D 
252 KaiAtngton Road 
Leatmwk 5068 

Joan Annlta^ 

TAPE ft Training Services Branch 
D£ET 

Level 4 14 Moil Street 
Canl)ena 2601 

AAnnatrong 

National Furniture Industry 
Training Council Ud 
1/211 BakattaRoad 
BalcatU 6021 

Dean Ashenden 
Ashendcn ft Aaaoctatcs 
116 Subiaco Road 
Sublaco 6088 

RoUn Austen 
State Training Board 
Rlalto South Tower 
525 Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 

ABarlcer 

Qualtflcaflons Authority 
POBox 160 
Wellington HZ 

Geoff Barnes 

Centre for Human Resource Studies 
South Australian CAE 
HcArooks Road 
Underdak 5032 



Ri^Best 

Mt Gravatt CoDege ofTAFE 

PO Box 326 

Mt Gravatt 4122 

Allan Bledennann 
3 Cunningham Street 
Bundaberg 4670 

Denis Bingham 
18-20 Queens Avenue 
HowthomPark 3123 

KingaBlslts 

2/3AAbboU Street 
Coogee 2034 

Laurie Bonncy 

Staff Development Section 

Div oi'TAFE - DEIRT 

GPOBaxS87 

Hobart 7001 

Gall Bovvers 

Access Educatk/H Branch 
DEVKT O 17th Floor State Uw Bid 
Private Bag 3 
South BnsbaT^<- 4017 

John Braddy 
Vkrtorta Cdlege 
Burwood Campus 
22 1 Burwood Highway 
Burwood 3125 

MarleneBrell 

51 Gore Street 
Greenwich 2065 

Barry Brtnkworth 
Hawthorn Institute of Education 
442 Auburn Road 
Hawthorn 3122 




Cathy Barry 

Assessment Research ft Dev Branch 
Depaitment oTTAPK 
POB0KK636 
Haymarket 2000 

Graham Beanland 
SUte Tramtng Board vie 
Rlalto South Tdwer 
525 CoOms Street 
Mdboume 3000 



Malcolm Brtnkworth 
Noailui^ Cdkge oTTAFE 
PC Box 405 

Noariui^ Centre 5168 

MikeBrough 

RMB 242 MUlhouse Road 

Longky 7150 
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Alan Brown 

23 Brtxlon Avenue 

Eltham North 3095 

BID Brown 

Rlchmood CoUege of TAFE 
70 Gwynne Street 
Richmond 3)21 

Peter Bnihn 

Office of the Aaaoc Director 
TAFE - RMTT 
GFO BOK 2476V 
MeflxMim 3001 

Michael Buck 
PO Bos 440 
Uuncetton 7250 

Ted Burr 

Hotel School 

Regenpy College of TAFE 

Park»Road 

Regency Park 5010 

Michael Burtonday 
49 Patteraon Avenue 
Kellor 3036 

Ann Butler 

Vocational Studies Untt 
Northern Tfctrttory UniveiBity 
PO Box 40146 
Caauarlna 0811 

Paul Byrne 
TAFETA 

Auatn'ilan T^hei'a Union 
Level 2 18-20 Lincoln Square Nth 
Carlton 3063 

Mark Cameron 

St^flT Devek>pnient SecUon 

DMak>n of TAFE-DEIFT 

GFOBax587 

Hobart 7001 

Alan Campbell 
Adelaide College of TAFE 
20 U^t Square 
Adelaide 5000 

Rob Carmk:hael 
Swinburne College of TAFE 
PO Box 218 
Hawthorn 3122 
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^^vlen CairxOl 
Educatiotial Senicea 
Box HID College of TAFE 
POBox 14 
BcB Hin 3128 

Derrick Caacy 
Regency Hotel School 
Days Road 
Regency Park 5010 

Dawn ChlveD 

Noarlur^ College of TAFE 
Ramaay place 
Noartui^ Central 5168 

VicClacato 

School of ^ppUed Electricity 
Sydney Tlchnk^al College * Bldg K 
Mary-Ann Street 
Ultimo 2006 

Terry Clark 

Workplace Resource Centre (SA) 
POBox 405 
Goodwood 5034 

Graham Cole 

Tratnlrv ft Devek>pment Dept 
Melbourne College PAG Arta 
603-615 Oueenabeny Street 
North Melbourne 3051 

Natalie Conycr 
TAFETAoTNSW 
43 Hordem Street 
Newton 2042 

Chna Cookaon 
Melbourne College of Textiles 
23-36 Cumberland Road 
PaacoeVale 3044 

Bob Cooper 

Ttamitig Section 

State Bank of South Australia 

GPO Beat 399 

Adelakle 5001 

Jermi Cooper 

Melbourne College ^ Decoration 
528 UtUe Lonadale Street 
Melbourne 3000 

JohnCossons 

Empkyment ft Trainir^ Dtviaion 
Dept of Labour ft Admin Services 
GPO Bar 4371 
Darwin 0801 



Gil Court 
PO Box 242 
Jtblni 0886 

Hnther Cnwley 
Sunn^yMa CoU^ of TAFE 
Bcnctook Avtmie 
Mfldura 3900 

Efml Creashul 

School of Mechanical Engineering 
Regency College 
Days Road 
Regency Paik 9010 

Rob Ciw 

National Fumtture Induatiy 
Training Council Ltd 
76 Penhunit Street 
Penhunt 2222 

Rob Ciwley 

SAGRIC International Ud 

2nd Floor 70 Hindmarah Square 

Adelaide 5000 

Elista D'Eiocli 
Workplace Reaource Centre 
45 GranhUl Road 
Wayvllle 5034 

Michael Dalton 
ARDU 

DepaiUnent of TATE 
323 Caatlereagh Street 
Sydney 2000 

Pene Davey 
Kilkenny Bnmch 
Croydon Paik College of TAFE 
1 Humphrtea Terrace 
KUkemiy 5009 

NeildaDavla 

Mt Gravatt College of TAFE 
PC Box 326 
MtGFBvaU 4122 

Graeme Davy 

Central Metro College of TAFE 
7th Levd 25 Aberdeen Street 
Perth aOOO 

Peter Davy 

New South WaleaTAFE 
POBaxK63d 
Haytnarket 2000 



Sue Dean 

TAFE National Centre for RAD 
292 Kenatngtoo Road 
Leabrook 5068 

Bemadette Delancy 
Ttamii^ dt Devetopment 
Broadmeadoara CoUege of TAFE 
Pearcedale Parade 
BroadmeadoM 3047 

Ruaaen Docking 
Productivity & Training Dev 
Mmiatiy of the Premier & Cabinet 
Capita Centre - 197 St GeorgeaTce 
Perth 6000 

David Donaldson 
17 Labflna Avenue 
Proapect 5082 

Dale Durte 

SA Arts Industry Training Council 
Festival Centre 
Ktr« William Road 
Adelakle 5000 

MkleEddy 

Noarhir^ College of TAFE 
POBOK405 

Noarhir^ Centre 5 168 

Bemie Errlr^on 
Hotel Schoca 
Regency College of TAFE 
Parka Road 
Regency Park 9010 

Megan Etheridge 
Natkxial Italniqg Board 
91 Northboume Avenue 
Canberra City 2601 

John Fahcy 

Rk^hmood College of TAFE 
70 Gwynne Street 
RkOimond 3121 

Margaret Falrhall 

Staff De vctopm e nt Se ction 

DivofTAFE-DEIRT 

GPOB0K987 

Hobart 7001 

JoanFartgher 

28 parllr^on Street 
Cantertniry 3126 
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Currtcuhim Mlcy DIvlAlon 
Dcptftmenl ofTAFE 
323 CatUem^h SCreet 
Sydney 2000 

GOks Flam* College ofTAFE 
Black* Ited 
GilksPlain* 5068 

DeaFooks 

TAFE & SltiSh FonnaUon Division 
DEET 

Uvd 2 14 Moft Street 
Canberra 2601 

John FuDcr 

Quallflcationt & Standards 
Department Training Agency 
UK 

David Fufbcr 

Department of ETAFE - I2th Floor 
PO Box 2352 
Adelaide 5001 

Peter Geer 

Noarhii^ College uf TAFE 
PO Box 405 

Noariunga Centre 5168 



John GeMhorpe 
Curflculum Services Dtv 
Dept of Qnpkiynient & TAFE 
31 Flinders Street 
Adelaide 

Bnice George 
5Ru^ Street 
College Park 5069 



Kay Gllea 

DEVE'llK 

Private Bag 3 

SoiiUi BrIatMne 4101 

Doug Gilham 

Rtdimand CoDege of TAFE 
70 Gwynne Street 
Richmond 3121 

Alan Godfrey 
National Tnonli^ Board 
91 Nofthbouroc Avenue 
Canberra 2601 
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MakoknGoff 
Directorate Office 
Northern Metropolitan CoDcge 
Balga Campua Loxwood Road 
Balga 6061 

BobOosing 

Faculty of AduH Education 
Untvcntty of Ttochnology-Sydney 
PO Box 123 
Broadway 2007 

Bany Grear 

SA Dept of Employment & TAFE 
31 Flinders Strttet 
Adelaide 5000 

Lea Gregory 

BHP Slab & PUte Products DIv 
PO Box 1854 
WoUof^ong 2500 

Pamela Grlffltha 
Distance Education Branch 
Northern Tferrltoiiy TAFE Div 
Locked Bag 1 
Caauarlna 0611 

Nooahtn Gultoo 

91 Norlhboume Avenue 

Canbcna 2€01 

^ Deldre Gunner 
61 Edward Street 
North Sydney 2060 

Hugh Guthrie 

TAFE National Centre for R&D 
252 Kenaington Road 
Lcabrook 5068 

L. Hadaway 

National Furniture Industry 
Training Council Ltd 
4/370 St Kdda Road 
Melbourne 3004 

Tom Halg 

Port AugusU College ofTAFE 
9*39 Carlton parade 
Port Auguata 5700 

Bin Hail 

TAFE National Centre for R&D 
252 Kenaington Road 
Leabrook 5068 
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Geoff Halacy 

D.E,E,T 

7th Floor Urn CO0U Building 
68 GrenfeD Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Charica Halton 

WaxpHoywaA 61 SldHa Fonnatlon 
Nat Board ofEmp, Ed A Tmlnlng 
POBok773 
Canbcna 2001 

Ian Hamilton 
WHyalla CoOcfc of TAFe 
141 NIoolaon Avenue 
Wt^attaNome 5608 

Paul Haimhan 

Howthoni Inatttutc of Education 
442 Aubum Road 
Hawthorn 3122 

Margaret Hardy 
Opeiattonal Performance 
Bureau of Employment Vocational A 
Further Education ft Training PMB 3 
South BrtalMme 4101 

JonHanner 

Adelaide College of TAFE 
20 Light Square 
Adelaide 5000 

Lea-Ann HaiTla 

TAFE National Centre for R&D 
252 Kenalngtan Road 
Leabrooit 5068 

Geof Hawke 

Industiy Restnictunxig Task Force 
Department of TAFE 
POB0KKA38 
Haymartet 2000 

Geoff Hayton 

TAFE National Centre for RftD 
252 Kenatngton Road 
Uabrook 5068 

Colin Heltman 
Hotel School 
Regency Colkge of TAFE 
Paito Road 
Regency Pait 5010 

Karen HeUer 
15 Walter Street 
Moftdale 2223 
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Sue Heron-Stanley 
Frankaton Colkffe of TAFE 
Raihragr paimde 
Fnnkaton 3199 

Ian Hethertngtoo 
Tourttm Training Auatraha 
POBOKK743 
Haymaiket 2000 

Gary Hilton 

IValnlng Standarda ft Cunlcuhim 
DEET 

Level 2 14 Mort Street 
Canberra 2601 

Richard Heyneman 
Hotel School 
Regency CoDcge of TAFE 
Parte Road 
IkgencyPark 5010 

JohnHlrd 

State Training Board 
South Toppcr - Rialto 
525 CoOina Street 3000 

Robert Hodge 
School of Horticulture 
KenaH^ton Park College of TAFE 
Broadw^r Drfve 
CampbeDtoam 5074 

Grant Ho6neyer 
GPO BOK 2498 
Adelaide 5001 

ChrlaHogan 

DEET 

7th Floor Da CosU Building 
68 GrenleD Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Michael Hogan 
2nd Floor 

39-43 Wellington St 
Windaor 3161 

Suaan Holland 

Baalc ft Pre- vocational 

Department of TAFE 

Level 8 323 Caatkreagh Street 

Sydney 2000 

Suaan Hofanea 

Small Buatneaa Development Corp 
100 Exhibition Street 
Melbounie 3184 
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TttnHun 

TMnmlsn Furnlturt Industiy 
TtBlntng Board Inc 
1st Floor - 30 Brliibane St 
Launccaton 7250 

Rachd Hunter 

Dcaign Md Senrlcca 

Qld DManoe Education College 

GPOBflKl326 

Briabam 4001 

Jenny Ignaa 

Adelaide College of TAFC 
31 light Square 
Adelaide 5000 

Robert In^la 
Cordon Technical College 
private B«g 1 * Mall Centre 
Geek>i4 3321 

Tony lonnnazzo 
Hotel School 
Regency College of TAPE 
parka Road 
Regency Park 9010 

Richard James 
VCAH Gilbert Chandkr 
SncydeaRoad 
Wenlbee 3030 

John Jama 

NPTTCUd 

POBoxSd 

St Leonarda 2065 

Biyan Jonea 
Email Ltd 
POD0K4 
Waterloo 2017 

Judy KeU 
TAPE HRDD 

Level 17 323 Caatleieagh Street 
Sydney 2000 

JohnKelleher 

Staff Development Section 

DtvofTAFE'DEIRr 

GP0B0XSS7 

Hobait 7001 

Brian Kenwoithy 
GALS 

Adelaide CoDege ofTAFE 
GPO BOL 1872 
Adelaide 5001 




Martha Ktnnan 
ACT InatttuU of TAPE 
GPO Box 826 
Canberra 3601 

Peter KliVy 

Dept of Employment ft TAFE 
GPO Boat 3352 
Adelaide 5001 

Rodger lOopp 

Nprrc-Qid 

GPOBgk 130 
BdBbane 4001 

Dean Kuhl 

Curriculum Servlcea Dhrlsion 
DEIAFE 

31 Fhnderi Street 
Adelaide 

TktvorLange 

OaiMlenorig CoQegc ofTAFE 
PC Boa 664 
Dandervn^ 3175 

Grahame Latham 
Hotel School 
Regency College ofTAFE 
Parka Road 
Regency Pai% 5010 

Ute Laur*Emit 

Educational, Technology ik International 
Studies in Vocational Education 
FRO 

Brian Lawea 

Hotel School 

Regency College of TAPE 

Parte Road 

Regency Park 5010 

Andrew Leader 
Carnngton Polytechnic 
7 Nile Road Kelaton 
Auckland NZ 

Gaiy Leduff 

Curriculum Servlcea Dlviaion 
Dcpt of En^otoyment A TAPE 
31 Fimdeia Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Gladys Lehmann 
Elisabeth College ofTAFE 
Woodford Road 
Elisabeth 5113 



Carol Uepm 

Centre for Applied Leamii^ System 
Adelaide CoOefle oTtafe 
20 L^bl Square 
Adelaide 5000 

Kevin Locke 

Slab (k Plate Products Division 
BHP Steel 
POBox IBM 
WoDongofig 2500 

Maureen Logan 

State Training Boatd-RiaHo Ibwer 
Level 2 525 CoIUns Street 
Melbourne 3000 

A-Logfir 

National Furniture Industry 
Training Counctl Ltd 
136 GreenhlU Road 
Unley 5061 

PhOlp Loveder 

TAPE National Centre for RAD 
252 Kenstn^on Road 
Leabrook 5066 

Pauline Mageean 
TAPE National Centre for R&D 
252 Kensington Road 
Leabrook 5066 

Roger Mathers 

14th Fk)or 31 Flinders Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Bill Matthew 

validation a Accreditation 
HZ Qualifications Authority 
POBOK 160 
WeQlngton NZ 

Lynne Maughar^ 
Labour Market untt-PoUcy Dtv 
Mlnistiyor Education 
Private BoK 1666 
Wellington NZ 

Gany Mayne 
52 Rdbeit Street 
Lalor 3075 

0, »fcArthur 

National Furniture Industry 
TMnlry Council Ltd 
STE 22 500 Seventeen Mile Rocks Rd 
17 Mile Rocks 4073 
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Sam McCurdy 
Flagstaff CoOcge of TAFE 
553 UTTobe Street 
Mdboume 3000 

Andrew McGovran 
86 Albert Street 
Clarence Gardens 5039 

John McKay 
BHP Steel 
POB(ix2I 
Whyalla 5600 

Nigel McLeod 

Port Adelakle Ccdlege fTAFE 

1 McLaren Parade 
PortAddakle 5015 

Norm McBean 

2 Tadstan Drive 
TuUamanne 3043 

Vincent McBrtde 
National Tratnir^ Board 
91 Nofthboume Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Rod McEwin 

Faculty of Adult Education 
Untveialty of Ibchnolpgy-Sydncy 
POBOK 123 
Broadway 2007 

Michele McGlU 
Teacher Education 

Tsrr 

POBox 1214 
Launceaton 7250 

Masgaret McUuchlan 
12 Verdant Drive 
Eaat Maltland 2323 

Tot^Mclkm 

Northern Metro CoUege of TAPE 
St Geofges Road 
Preston 3072 

John Merton 
NPrrCUd- WA 
6/164 St Geoifes Terrace 
Perth 6000 

Leonie Millar 

Hoimesglen Collc^ of TAFE 

POBQK42 

Chadstone 3146 
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Bemie Moore 

TooiMoomba College of TAPE 
124 Marg^m Street 
TtKw ro omba 4350 

CrlMnU Moechou 
54 O^t)<long Avenue 
Athelstone 5076 

Peter Mountney 
BEVFET 

Private Mill Bag 3 
South Brtebane 4101 

3any Mouton 
DEET 

7th Floor Da CoaU Building 
68 CrenfeU Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Bruce Muhlhan 
BHP Steel 
P0D0X21 
Whyalla 5600 

John Muller 
3 Upaett Terrace 
Bro^dynPark 5032 

Michael Murphy 

TAFE & Sldlla FonnaUon DIv 

DEEH* 

GPO Box 9980 
Canberra 2601 

John Nagel 

Programs Division 

Department ot Employment ft TAFE 

31 FUndera Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Damlen Naah 

Curriculum ft Plannii^ Department 
Moorabbln CoDcge of TAFE 
Private Bag 19 
Moorabbln 3189 

Glenn Newton 
lYadea Rcccgnltion 
Dept oflnduatnal Relations 
3rd Floor - JoUmont Centre 
Canbcm 2600 

Matkne Nidudas 

School oC Small Buatneaa/Computing 
Adelaide College or TAFE 
21 Mght Square 
Adelaide 5000 



TomNoUea 
TAFETAofNSW 
28 Wllaon Street 
Catnmeray 2062 

G. Olfalky 

Noortunga College oT TAFE 
POB0K405 
Noartur^a 5168 

John 0*SuIllvmn 
Bentky College cf TAFE 
Hi^yman Road 
Bentky 6102 

Phillip Oswald 

Unlveratty of Technology - Sydney 
Faculty of Adult Education 
PO Box 123 
Broadway 2007 

Gwyneth Ottrey 
Curriculum Services Division 
Dept of ]^iq>layment ft TAFE 
31 Fllnderi Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Cliff Pam 

Orientation Studies 
Dandenor^ College ofTAFE 
121 Stud Road 
Dandenong 3175 

John Pariah 

Dandenorig College ofTAFE 
121 Stud Road 
Dandenof^ 3175 

Uz Parker 

Regency Hotel School 
Regency CoUegt ofTAFE 
Days Road 
Regency Park 5010 

Caaaaixlra Parkinaon 
National TCF 
Industry Training Board 
3rd FkMr* 21 Burwood Road 
Hawthorn 3122 

Pat Pearcc 

Cumcuhim Seivksea Division 
Dept of Empkjyment ft TAFE 
31 FUnders Street 
AdeUdde 5000 

Geoffiey Pcnhall 

17 Carnarvon Avenue 

Redwood Park 5097 
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Rofer Fdftcr 

Dcpt of Enqiloyiiiefii & TAFB 
PO Box 3393 
Aadtklc 5001 

Cattay Powdl 

Vic Pood Induidy Tnlning Boaixl 
PO Box 325 
Moarabbin 3189 

Robert Outrk 

CuiTlculuni Mky Dtvlslon 
Department oTTAFE - NSW 
323 CauUemgh Street 
Sydney 3000 

Bwbum lUdcUITe 
Hotel School 
Regency CoQete of TAFE 
Parki Road 
Regency Park SOlO 

Cheny Rea 

Melbourne College ofTcxtUea 
23-35 Cumberland Road 
PaacoeVale 3044 

Gaiy Renfthaw 

School of Applied Ekctncity 
Sydney Technical College- 
BldgK 

Maiy*Ann Street 
Ultimo 2006 

BUI Ro berta 
NTTTC 

GPO Boot 910 
Dlckfton 2G02 

Graham Roberta 

BHP Slab ft PUtr ProducU Div 

POBOK 1854 

WoQoc^ocig 2500 

T. Rodger 

Noartut^ College oTTAFE 
PO Boot 405 
Noarhii^ 5168 

Shelley Rogcfi 

United Itadea ft Labor Council 
11 South Tmraoe 
Adelaide 5000 

Ian Route 

Senior Education OSUxt 
Base Support Wing 
RAAF 

^ Ediidnirgh 5111 
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TUuSalaaoo 

Curriculum Fohcy DMakxi 
Dqwrtmcot ofTAFE 
323 Caatkreagh Street 
Sydney 3000 

Allan Sanienon 
Gllka Flaina College oTTAFE 
Bla^ RMd 
GOleaPUma 5066 

Gneme Saundcra 
WoQof^OQg CoDege of TAFE 
PC Box 1233 
WdkK^fiot 3500 

John Saytr 

Offioer-ln-Charge Studlm 
Old DWtanoe Educatk>n College 
GPO BoK 1326 
Brtabane 4001 

Jeff Schaefer 
106 Flnntaa Street 
Oakland* Park 5046 

Alec SchonfeUt 
Hotel School 
Regency CoQege oTTAFE 
Parka Rotd 
Regency Park 5010 

Jean Searte 

Aoceaa Education Bnuich 

DEVET - 17th FkMyr State Uw Btd 

Prtv«teBig3 

South Brlftbane 4017 

Jafar Sembumg 
Indonealan/Auat Commerce 
Polytechnic Prqlect 
SAGRIC - 70 Hlndmaiah Square 
Adelaide 5001 

Frank Sheehy 

Faculty oC Bducatton 

Curtm Unlv«nity of Technolo^ 

POBOK 01907 

Perth 6001 

Peter ShleDa 

School of Mtfie» ft InduMrtea 
BaUarat Ltd 
POB0K668 
Ballarat 3350 

KenShlnkfiekl 
SEdgar Street 
Bedford Park 5042 
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Rote Shum 

TATE Educ«uon«l Scnricca Centre 

PODoxK6d8 

Haymaitet 2000 

OuDe Sihfcut 
TAFENSW 
OaxalHotm 
BuhmttROAd 

mumo 2007 

dlnbdli Stale 
Footacn^ CoOe^ oCTAFE 
PC Box 197 
Pootscny 3011 

JohnSkuU 

Adelaide College ofTAFE 
21 light Square 
Adelaide 0000 

Graham Slee 

Nauonal Itaining Board & TAFE N 
Centre for MtD 

Doug Smith 
State Tiraintng Board 
Level 5-Rlalto South Tower 
525 Contna Street 
melboume 3000 

Anna Spangler 
Broken Hill CoUcge oT TAFE 
248 Argent Street 
Broken Hill 2880 

Davtd ^>encer 
Barker CoUcge oTTAFE 
Swanport Road 
Muiray Bridge 5253 

John Spoehr 
UTLC 

1 1 South Terrace 
Adelaide 5000 

John Stalker 
DEVET 

SkfUa Formation Branch 
Private Mafl Bag 3 
South Brisbane 4101 

Ftter Strattofi 

Peraonal ^ Community Services 

GasalBuiktli«TAF£ 

BulwaiaRoad 

Ultimo 2007 
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June Sweet 

TAFE Curriculum Branch 
Royal Street 
Eaat Perth 6004 

Richard Sareet 
Duaaeldorp SkiUa Forum 
Level 6 Kyle Houae 
27-31 Maoquarte Place 
Sydney 2000 

Gordon Taaker 

TAFE Nattonal Centre for RAD 
252 Kenaingtoo Road 
Leabrook 5068 

Roger Thompaon 
Tliompaon Consulting Pty Ltd 
11 Seaviear l^rrace 
Brighton 5048 

Peter Ihomaon 

TAFE Natkmal Centre for BAD 
252 Kenaingtoo Road 
Leabmok 5068 

Terry Tooth 

Centre for Applied Learning Sy«tcm» 
Adelaide College of TAFE 
20 Light Square 
AdeiaJde 5000 

John Van De GraaiT 
ACT Inatitute of TAFE 
PO Box 826 
Canberra 2601 

JlO Vardy 

NOOSR 

DEET 

Derwent Houae-UniverBity Avenue 
CanbermCtty 2601 

Jack Vekhuiiten 
Whyalla CoUcge of TAFE 
141 Nk»laon Avenue 
Whyalla Nome 5606 

RuaacM Venn 

Victorian College of Agrtcutture and 

Hortkulture 

POBax317 

Eaat Melbourne 3002 

Rod Vtnten 

Local Government Induatiy 
Training Council-2 Portrush Road 
Pi^yneham 5159 
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RejtW«g 

3 Ltpaett T\tTrace 

Brooklyn Piirk 5032 

Covin WahlquM 
Institute of TAFE 
Northern Territofy University 
PO Boy 40146 
CMuailna 0611 

PunelaWateh 
Pildcs Busmets College 
112RundleM«ll 
Adelaide 5000 

KymWirc 

Port AugusU College ofTAFE 
Cmtton Parade 
PortAugusU 5700 

Tony Wataon 

Faculty of Adult EducaUon 
Untvcialty ofT^hriology-Sydncy 
PO Box 123 
Broadway 2007 

Pamela Whalan 
11 Stephen Street 
Beacon HUl 2lOO 

Grahame Wheatley 

Aualraban TbciJle Clothing tk Footwear 
Industry Training Council 
Private Bag 938 
North Sydney 2059 

Mel Whlaton 

6 Frederick Street 

Adelaide 5048 

Simon Whttehouae 
Tladea ft Labor Council 
27 Brewer Street 
Perth eOOO 

Ken Whtteman 
4/34 Burran Avenue 
Moaroan 2068 

Ian Whyte 
Hotel School 
Regency College 0^ TAFE 
Parka Road 
Regency Paik 5010 

Alan Wlckcnton 

Richmond CoOege of TAFE 

70 Owynne Street _ 

Rkrhmond 3121 J f j 



Kevtn WOkms 
Whyalla CoD^ge OfTAFE 
141 Nicolaon Avenue 
WhyaDaNonle 5806 

BobWlUtama 

South Eaat CoDege ofTAFE 
7 Wehl Street South 
MouxU Gambler 5290 

MtokWUUama 

PERT 

7th Floor Da CoaU Bulkitng 
68 GrenfeC Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Pamela WUllama 

Profeaaional Development Branch 
BEVFET 

Postal Mall Bag 3 
South Brisbane 4101 

Ann Wilson 
Open College 

TAFE NSW Level 14 McKell Building 
Rawaon Place 
Haymarket 2000 

Sue Woodward 
Frankston CoUcgc of TAFE 
Railway Parade 
Frankston 319"^ 

Ben WotateUng 

Melbourne College of Decoration 
528 Little Lonsdale Street 
Mc bounv 3000 

Susan Young 
57 Dover Street 
Malvem 5061 
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